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PREFACE. 



Uhland has a threefold interest for a foreign stu- 
dent. He was a poet, a scholar, and a statesman 
whose services to constitutional liberty have given to 
him a permanent place in the history of Germany. 
He is pre-eminently the poet of the German people. 
No poet embodies more fully the spirit, the charac- 
teristic traits of his nation, than Uhland. However 
wide his studies in related literatures, his culture is 
thoroughly Germanic. Certain of his poems are uni- 
versal in their appeal to all hearts. Possibly no Ger- 
man poet, whose writings are of equal extent, has at- 
tracted so many translators. As a poet representing 
so fully the national spirit, his works are worthy of 
study. His poems are also of interest as an intro- 
duction to the study of folk-songs and mediaeval German 
legends. It is impossible to study the poet Uhland, 
whose life was so occupied with public affairs, without 
constant references to his personal history. 

The present volume was substantially complete sev- 
eral years ago, but its publication was interrupted by 
other engrossing work. Since then valuable contribu- 
tions to Uhland-literature have been made by Pro- 
fessor Hermann Fischer, of the University of Tübingen, 
and Dr. Ludwig Frankel in their editions of Uhland^s 
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writings, and I have, gladly availed myself of their as- 
sistance. I am also under obligations to Sir Theodore 
Martin for valuable information regarding early stu- 
dents and translators of Uhland in England, of whom 
he was among the first ; Dr. Max Friedländer, Privat- 
Docent in the University of Berlin, for permission to 
use a list of the composers of Uhland's songs which 
he prepared for FrankePs edition ; also to Mr. Theo- 
dore W. Koch, the author of the valuable sketch and 
bibliography of Dante in America^ for numerous con- 
tributions to my list of translations, which would have 
been less complete without his kindly services. Valu- 
able suggestions have been made to me by my colleagues, 
Professors Hiram Corson, LL.D., and James Morgan 
Hart, J.U.D., whose ad mirablescholarship all know, 
but whose generous friendship not all can equally 
enjoy. 

Cornell Universfty, 
March 21, 1896. 
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BrOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 



Johann Ludwig Uhland, or, as he preferred to write his 
name, simply Ludwig Uhland, was born in Tübingen on the 
26th day of April, 1 787. His father, Johann Friedrich, was 
secretary of the University of Tübingen. The family of 
Uhland's father can be traced for a century and a half 
before his birth. It is of plain citizen rank when we 
know it first. The carpenter Jakob Ulandt, with his wife 
Agnes, resided in the hamlet of Zebedäi, not far from 
Hattenhofen. They are characterized in the church reg- 
ister as " impious despisers of the Word and the Sacra- 
ments." Similar words were used in our country during 
the strict ecclesiasticism of its early days, of any who did 
not adhere to the established church or observe its ordi- 
nances. A son 'of this carpenter Jakob, John Michael, of 
the village of Hattenhofen, in the district of which Göp- 
pingen is the chief town, fought at Belgrade, where he slew 
a Turkish pasha. Later he became a quartermaster in the 
mounted body-guard of his sovereign, Duke Eberhard 
Ludwig, and settled in the village of Klein-Gartach near 
Heilbronn, where, above a door of his house, arms carved 
in stone, representing a man with a Turkish sabre in one 
hand and a spade in the other, with the initials of his name, 
were preserved as late as 1830. The name of the family 
appears in the mediaeval poems as Uolant, Voland, Valant, 

xiu 
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an evil spirit or demon, and is possibly the same as the 
name Wieland, the smith, so popular in German folk- 
lore. 

A son of the soldier Joseph Uhland established himself 
in Tübingen, where he learned the business of a merchant, 
and was admitted as a citizen in 1720. Of the two sons of 
the latter, one succeeded him in a business which still ex- 
ists, while the other, Ludwig Joseph, studied divinity, and 
became a professor of history, and later of theology, in the 
university, and superintendent of the evangelical seminary. 
On the strict division of trades and the rigid distinction of 
rank, it was only through education that the sons of the citizen 
or tradesman's class attained a higher social position. Few 
countries exhibit the influence of an established church as so 
dominant a social and even political force as Würtemberg. 
The clerical estate constituted a part of the single chamber of 
the parliament. The four prelates of the former Catholic mo- 
nastic establishments occupied seats among the lords. As 
in civil life, so in the church, positions were largely heredi- 
tary, and for hundreds of years certain families filled the 
leading ofüces in the church, and enjoyed the emoluments 
and dignities which such offices conferred.^ Education and 
admission to clerical orders gave at once social dignity and 
prestige, and, when united with commanding talents, lifted 
those who possessed them into positions of influence. Thus 
the plain family of Uhland attained social rank in the uni- 
versity town and in the state. The poet's grandfather, Ludwig 
Joseph, enjoyed the respect of the community, and lived to 
reach the age of eighty years, and to confirm his grandson 
when the latter reached the age of fourteen. The wife of this 
worthy man was Gottliebin Ständelin, a member of a family 
of which several members possessed poetic gifts, one ol 
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whom, Gotthold Friedrich, is mentioned by Schiller as a 
poet of note in Swabia.* 

It is an interesting fact that Ludwig Joseph Uhland re- 
sided as a curate in Marbach early in his theological career 
(1759), at the time of the birth of Schiller, the greatest of 
the later Swabian poets, and that the two families probably 
sustained intimate personal relations. 

The second son of the theologian, Johann Friedrich (botn 
1756), the father of our poet, studied law in the university, 
but accepted the uneventful, if comfortable, position of 
secretary of the university, which had been held by his 
father-in-law, Jacob Samuel Hoser. He married the latter's 
daughter Elizabeth in 1 783. The family of Uhland's mother 
originated in the imperial city of Augsburg, where three 
members of it had held the honorable position of burgo- 
master. While the poet's grandfather wrote devout poems 
for family anniversaries, which are preserved, and his elder 
son Ludwig Gottlieb, who died as a tutor in a German family 
in Venice in 1777, left poems which, while not memorable, 
show likeness to those of his nephew, the poet is supposed to 
have inherited his poetic gifts from his mother, who possessed 
a rich and sympathetic nature. She was tender, devout and 
wise. 

The secretary, John Frederick, was a painstaking, accurate 
ofi&cial, not without a formal cast of character derived from 
his profession. He was simple in nature, but inflexible in 
honor and duty, traits which descended to his son, and con- 
stituted the silent, unpretentious and inflexible side of his 
character. 

* See also Vermischte Gedickte der Geschwister Gottlieb Friedrich 
Dr. K tftrl Friedrich und Charlotte ütändlin. 2 Fändchen. Stuttgarti 
1827. 
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Ludwig Uhland, called "Louis" in his boyhood and 
among his friends, was the only living son, an elder brother, 
Frederick, having died in his tenth year. To his only sister, 
Louise, who was eight years his junior, he was tenderly de- 
voted. The young Uhland was bold and fond of adventure. 
He was passionately devoted to outdoor exercise, a quality 
which followed him throughout his life. ' He enjoyed swim- 
ming, skating, and long walks and mountain climbs. The 
region in which he lived was picturesque, now presenting 
wooded peaks, ruins of castles full of historical interest, and 
now cold and gray ridges which glowed in the light of the 
setting sun. The ruins of the castles of Hohenzollern and 
Hohenstauffen, famous for the mighty dynasties which 
sprang from them, were not far away. Everything was 
suited to awaken the romantic element in the boy's nature. 
Through the valley before the city ran the highway over 
which the armies of the German emperors had marched to 
new dominions in Italy. The town of Tübingen itself was 
the former capital of the county. It is situated on the slope 
of a hill, and is surmounted by the castle of the Dukes of 
Wiirtemberg, now containing the library of the university 
and the offices of administration. The castle has withstood 
many a siege, and is famous in song and story. The town 
itself is a dull, uninteresting village, enlivened only by the 
life of the famous university forwarded by Eberhard. 

Uhland's first studies were pursued in the Latin school, 
where his energy and devotion to study soon put him first in 
his class. The Latin school included at this time about one 
hundred and thirty or forty pupils. It had b^en greatly 
improved through the efforts of Rector Hütten (1790-98), 
an energetic and inspiring teacher. A new school ordinance 
of 1793 prescribed among the subjects of instruction the 
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German language, the history of Germany, and universal his- 
tory, geography and natural history. At the age of twelve 
Ludwig had reached the highest class, and was under the 
immediate instruction of Rector Kauffmann, Hütten 's suc- 
cessor, — an excellent classical teacher, who promoted ath- 
letic exercises among the scholars. This teacher studied 
the individuality of his pupils, and allowed them to write 
their required verses in German or in Latin. Uhland wrote 
Latin verse with great ease.* Many of the German poems 
of his youthful years, and also, some of his Latin ones, are 
preserved.f The boy also possessed great skill in drawing 
and in painting in water-colors. 

It was a custom in the school, for the most skilful versifier 
to write a poem embodying the request of the pupils for the 
usual spring vacation, and present the same to the dean. 
Uhland was chosen to perform this duty. A second poem, 
slightly later (May 3, 1801), is religious in tone, upon the 
Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus, and was suggested by 
the serious thoughts connected with his preparation for con- 
firmation. 

The lad had an early passion for tales of adventure, of 
knights and heroes^ and in the house of his maternal grand- 
father, the former secretary of the university, there was a 
room filled with " old books and chronicles with wonderful 
pictures, descriptions of travel in lands where the inhabitants 
had but one eye, placed in the centre of the forehead, and 
where there were men with horses' feet and cranes' necks, 

also a great work with gruesome engravings of the Spanish 

^ 

* Frankens edition of Uhland's poems contains specimens of these 
early exercises in the appendix. 

t See Nägele, Beiträge zu Uhlands Jugenddichtung (1892) ; also 
Franke], Uhlands Werke. Bd. I. Zweite AbteUung. 
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wars in the Netherlands."* Over these books the silent boy 
pondered, and found in them a mysterious fascination. 
The circumstances of his boyhood were also such as to ap- 
peal to his youthful imagination. Troops of French and 
Austrian soldiers marched through the streets of his native 
town. The children, in their sports, imitated the serious 
warfare which was agitating the world beyond. In these 
conflicts the young Uhland always took the part of the 
Austrians, as he did later on a larger field, when, at the 
Parliament at Frankfort, he took part in the delibera- 
tions on the proposed reorganization of Germany, and fought 
sturdily against even larger boys in defense of his chosen 
cause. 

The city of Rottenburg, an episcopal seat, lay but a few 
miles away. This was under Austrian supremacy, and here 
the boy saw the strange uniforms and heard the strange lan- 
guages of the Croats and Hungarians of the garrison. There, 
too, he saw the brilliant processions of Corpus Christi day, a 
survival of that mediaeval life which had so strange an attrac- 
tion for him, and which colored the character of his poetry. 
He read, with a companion, the thrilling romances of chivalry 
of Spiess and Ritter. Whether standing on the hights of the 
Osterberg, with the towers of the castle of the Dukes of Tü- 
bingen beneath him, or looking away to Lichtenstein, he 
was in a land of legend and chivalric deeds, every spot of 
which was associated with his country's history. 

His youthful studies and recreations were however to re- 
ceive a serious direction in connection with the choice of 
a profession. While on a visit to his uncle Dean Uhland, 
in Brakenheim, in the late autumn of i8oi, his parents ar- 

• UhlancTs Ltben von seiner IViiwet p. 7. 
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rived and informed him that a stipend of three hundred 
guldens was at his disposal, if he should enter the university 
and choose either the study of law or theology. 

The founder of the scholarship had expressly excluded all 
students of medicine from its benefits, because physicians 
had been unable to cure him of a severe malady. It had 
been the purpose of the parents that their son should study 
medicine, and succeed his uncle, Gotthold Uhland, who en- 
joyed a large practice in Tübingen. He had acquiesced in 
this decision, which seemed to promise most for his im- 
mediate future, though he would have preferred the study of 
philology. His father left the decision to the youth of four- 
teen years, but suggested that if he chose the study of juris- 
prudence, he himself would reserve for him a sum equal to the 
stipend for future travel. On the 3d of October, 1801, Uhland 
was therefore enrolled as a student of law in the university 
of his native town. The admission of students to the uni- 
versity at this early age was not at that time unusual. As 
the school system was at that time arranged, the course of 
•tudy in the Latin school extended only to the fourteenth 
year. Additional preparation for the university was secured 
after admission by private instruction, usually from the tu- 
tors of the evangelical seminary. Additional instruction was 
required in the ancient languages, and often in political and 
literary history, natural science and mathematics. 

Uhland's teacher was the tutor (^Repetent) Seufert, who 
afterward occupied the dignified position of prelate in the 
church of Wiirtemberg. His love of literature found occu- 
pation outside the regular hours of instruction, and, in con- 
nection with his friend Gmelin, he read repeatedly the Odys- 
sey and the Greek tragedians, especially Sophocles, in sum- 
mer evenings in the garden of Gmelin*s father. 
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Uhland says, "I enjoyed composing New Year's poems 
in Horatian verse for my grandfather. I was, in general, the 
family poet. I wrote birthday congratulations for the daugh- 
ters of my uncle, the doctor. . . . About this time I found at 
the house of Professor {sic Advocate) Weisse, a kinsman, 
in a periodical entitled the Heidelberg Museum, songs 
from the Heldenbuch, of which the song of Old Hildebrand 
made a deep impression upon me. " The most eminent of 
Uhland's teachers was Professor Bohnenberg'T, the mathe- 
matician, but the young student had little taste or natural 
gifts for this subject. The library of Rosier, the professor 
of history, whose method of instruction, however, did not 
please him, afforded him books of the greatest interest 
and directed his studies into the field of mediaeval Germanic 
literature. " How happy" was I when I could carry home 
Saxo-Grammaticus in Müller*s translation, or the Helden- 
sage ; from the latter work I derived my fondness for the 
northern myths. From the Heldensage I took the subject 
oi my Blind Kingr * 

A lecture by Professor Rosier, in which he compared the 
Odyssey, Ossian, and the Latin poem of Walther of Aqui- 
taine, seems to have inspired the young student, and awak- 
ened a passion for early German literature which was to be 
the supreme direction of his life. He hastened to his teach- 
er's house in order to borrow the book whose story had 
moved him so deeply. The finely illustrated Heldenbuck 
which he acquired by purchase, July 30, 1805, is probably 
the same volume as that recently presented to the university 
library.f 

• Witwe, p. 19. t Nägele, p. 6. 
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" This penetrated me," he said. ". What classical poems, 
in spite of my zealous perusal, could not afford, because they 
were too clear, too finished, — that which I missed in more 
modern poetry with all its rhetorical ornamentation, I found 
here; fresh pictures and forms with a deep background 
occupied and entranced the imagination." He even began 
to copy the book which contained this wonderful poem. 
About this time Professor Conz was appointed professor of 
German litera^ture in the university. Although' not capable 
of guiding the young student in the field which had awak- 
ened his enthusiasm as nothing before, he had a kindly in- 
terest in Uhland, and a Stylisticum which he held was 
attended with profit, and imitated in a similar rhetorical 
exercise which the poet himself gave, when he occupied a 
professorship in the university. 

The early years of Uhland in the university were rather 
preparatory than distinctively in the direction of study for 
his degree. Mention is made in the university records of a 
course of three and a half years in jurisprudence, extending 
from the autumn of 1804 to the spring of 1808. He pur- 
sued history, the classics, and upon the appearance of Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn (1805), he felt the marvelous cha*rm 
which that book exerted upon so many, and directed his 
attention to folk-songs. He studied Herder's collection, 
Stimmen der Völker^ and turned to the treasures of English 
and Scotch ballads in Percy's Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry^ selections from which had appeared nearly a half 
century before. He studied French, English and Spanish 
in part by himself, as well as the literature of the North, in 
order to understand how the popular life of different nations 
found characteristic expression in their songs. 
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As a student Uhland resided in his father's family, and was 
thus isolated in a degree from the joyous and tumultuous 
life of the student world. He did not share its ruder pleas- 
ures, nor participate in its license. A silence and reserve 
of temperament kept him aloof from the multitude. He 
never had an ambition for mere popularity. In circles with 
which he was familiar, and with friends whose confidence he 
shared, he communicated himself freely. He participated 
in their festivities and joined in their sports. 

Numerous poems were preserved by him from these early 
academic years, and several are included in his poetical 
works. Among these are Der blinde König (Aug. 23-24, 
1804) and Die sterbenden Helden (July 14, 1804). In the 
years 1803-1805 his Lfe entered a wider stadium, as regards 
poetical production, lliis activity was due to the influence 
and encouragement of a group of friends who were studying 
at Tübingen during this time, among whom were several of 
the most cherished friends of his life : Justinus Kerner, Karl 
Mayer, Heinrich Köstlin, Georg Jäger, and Karl Roser, 
who became his brother-in-law, and later J. F. Harprecht. 
Of these he had previously known Kerner, and this friend 
drew him from his retirement into a delightful life of social 
intercourse and literary sympathy. 

Of Uhland's youthful poems, from his fourteenth to his 
eighteenth year, there are preserved a pocket-book neatly 
written, containing poems and plans of poems from the years 
1799 to 1804 (or 1805), also several manuscript blank books 
with poetical attempts, copies of Minnelieder from Tieck*s 
edition,* also extracts from the Ulm editijn of Teuerdank 



* Minnelieder aus dent Schwäbischen Zeitalter^ neu bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von Ludwig Tieck, 1803. 
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• 
(1672).* Nägele gives a list of fifty-four poems, three of 
which are in Latin. 

Many of these were occasional poems written for some 
birthday festival, others are moral in character, in praise of 
virtue, as those upon " Friendship," " The Reward of Vir- 
tue," etc.; others are reverent and devout, often on Bible 
themes, in which the influence of the serious hours of his 
preparation for confirmation, and possibly of his reading of 
Klopstock, can be traced, as " Simeon," " Jesus' Death upon 
the Cross," "The Resurrection and Ascension." Other 
poems were school exercises or inspired by his studies; thus 
we find "The Choice of Scipio " {Scipios Wahl), " Marius 
on the Ruins of Carthage " {Marius auf Karthagos Trum- 
mern) ; others were written in praise of nature, which may 
have been school exercises or based upon his reading; 
others are distinct echoes of German heroic song, inspired 
by his admiration for his country's history or upon Norse 
legends. Thus we have sketches of poems upon Alboin 
and Kunimund, from the narratives in Paulus Diaconus, 
" Helgo and Starkater " was evidently intended to contain a 
heroic contest, banqueting, a noble sacrifice for friendship, etc. 
In many of these poems there are unmistakable traces of 

• See tH'isitWs BeUrä^e su Uhlandi Uhlandsjugtnddicktung{ii^), 
who has presented the most complete account as yet attainable of these 
youthful poems, together with specimens which had only been in part 
published from the three periods, 1800-1802, 1803 and 1804, and 1805, also 
valuable tables giving the original titles, first lines, date of origin and of 
publication, and varying readings of numerous poems. Not all of Uh- 
land's early works are at present accessible. 

Karl Mayer's valuable work, Ludwig Uhland^ seitu Freunde und 
Zeitgenossen (1867), which has so many of Uhland's poems in an early 
form, contains a few poems of this period. So also do Notter in hit 
Nekrolog and Leben, Jahn, Witwe and Fränkel. 
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contemporary writers, as of Goethe, in certain lines of " Helgo 
and Starkater," of Schiller in Die vier Jahreszeiten^ and in 
other poems also, and of Bürger. There are occasional poems 
written when the mind of the youth was growing into inde- 
pendence, when his emotions are genuine, not imitated in 
expression from his poetic models; but as a whole these 
poems show, as might have been expected in a youth of this 
age, only suggestions of the direction of his future power. 
They exhibit great facility in poetic form, and occasionally, 
in content, a genuine and spontaneous expression of duty, 
fidelity to conviction, freedom from imitation of others, and 
noble independence, qualities which existed in Uhland and 
found early expression in his verse. There was little that 
was characteristic of his future power, but numerous minor 
qualities which indicated an individuality not at that time 
pronounced, and a delicate poetic sensibility. He also at- 
tempted ballads and a Romanze^ stanzas of a ballad which 
later grew into Der blinde Könige in Das Lied vom armen 
Vater (1802). Even here we cannot be sure that some of 
these were not, as is often the case, school themes, as Bür^ 
gerkrieg. The form of Vaterlandsliebe suggests the same. 
No objective appeal or sense of his country's need seems to 
have called it forth. 

The year 1S04 shows a marked development in Uhland's 
poetic power. Poems were then written which show unmis- 
takably the characteristics of his later and more perfect art. 
The Wallfahrtskirche has the mystic element which roman- 
ticism loved, and which, while differing in motive, resembles 
The Lost Church and The Pilgrim, Several of these poems 
derive their inspiration from the North. They embody loyal 
love in life and death, as in Der Abschied^ where the lovers 
part, one to seek the stormy sea and conflict, while the 
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maiden listens to the murmur of the wind and the ocean for 
tidings, and answers sadly with her harp. The hero will in 
death remember his beloved, and she will follow him in 
death. In The Bride the lover comes to the wedding 
through festal throngs, and finds his bride dead upon her 
couch. He bids the bridal song be sung, and casts a neck- 
lace and bracelets around the neck and arms of his bride, 
and places a ribbon in her blonde hair, and falls upon his 
sword with a smile in death. In the Sorceress the form of 
the dead prince Biorn is summoned at the request of the 
maiden; as she embraces her lover, he vanishes and she 
falls dead. The witch ascends the tower, and listens to the 
music of the stars in their everlasting course, and cries, 
"Who is in that garment of cloud, who in the morning 
glow? I greet you, ye sainted ones, in blissful reunion. So 
journey to the House of Light, and live and love anew. 
The love and fidelity of the gods is their everlasting rapture." 
In the musical Elfenklufi the sailor who has lost his beloved 
steers along the shore where the elves dance in a cleft; he 
is caught up and borne along by the spirit-choir in which 
was his beloved. While we find no striking imaginative 
power in a fancy like this, there is feeling gracefully ex- 
pressed, and superior poetic form. 

A genuine feeling for nature is manifested in some of the 
poems of this year, as in Die Berge, describing the Swabian 
Alb and the castle of Lichtenstein. The " Warder's Song " 
(Das Lied eines Hochwächters) suggests an earlier form of 
Des Knaben Berglied, Uhland's occasional poems, written 
to commemorate the new year or the birthdays of his parents 
or grandfather, are grateful recognitions of love and care, 
and express a noble boyish resolve to be worthy of their 
teaching. In the Latin poem to his grandfather, Superin- 
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tendent Uhland, written just before the latter's death (May, 
1803), he praises his noble achievements as a historian in 
rescuing the forms of the nation's heroes from forgetfulness. 
The range of his sentiment in his poems to nature is limited; 
they are pensive, interpreting her graver moods in autumn 
falling leaf, and the love and tenderness in the young poet's 
works dissolve in tears. None of these early poems show 
great strength, or lead one to expect unusual promise. They 
are rather the product of a youth of poetic sensibility, who 
possesses a conventional feeling and power of interpreting 
nature, and an unusual mastery of smooth verse, adorned 
with graceful but not unfamiliar images. In the field in 
which Uhland is unquestioned master, and where his reputa- 
tion so largely rests, that of ballads and poetical romances, 
as shown by his Hermann und Utha (Feb., 1803) ^'^^ ^^s 
Romanze^ he exhibits, so far as we can judge, no noticeable 
dramatic power. He himself speaks of standing under the 
influence of Bürger. 

The year 1805 was a year of great and successful poetical 
activity. On October 10 of that year he drew up a list of 
thirty poems to which he seems to have attached especial 
value. Of these, one is preserved from the year 1803, six 
from 1804, and the remainder from 1805. These illustrate 
various directions of his poetic gifts, — the poem of sentiment, 
the ballad and the romance. Among these we find Die 
sterbenden Helden^ Der blinde König (1804J; ^^ ^^^ Tod, 
Die Nonney Der Kranz^ Der Schäfer^ Entsagung, Harfner- 
lied. Der König auf dem Turme, Mai klage. Die Väter- 
grufl, Der Sänger, Lied eines Armen, G retchens Freude, 
Gesang der yünglinge. Die Kapelle and Die sanften Tage 
(1805). Twenty-three poems of this year were published 
in the first edition of his collected poems.* 

* Nägele gives a list of forty-two poems. 
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Uhland's studies now assumed a more professional char- 
acter, and he pursued the legal subjects necessary for his 
degree with great assiduity. In the autumn of 1806, in 
company with three friends, Jäger, Hochstetter and Kind, 
he made a tour on foot through a great part of German 
Switzerland. He searched everywhere for national songs, 
and was so fortunate as to discover two ancient ballads, which 
he afterward published in Seckendorf's Almanack, A shoe- 
maker in Meiningen recited them to him while repairing his 
shoes. 

Uhland's first considerable publication occurred about this 
time. Through the intervention of his friend Kolle, he sent 
twenty-seven of his own poems and seven of Kerner's to 
Leo von Seckendorf in Regensburg, for insertion in the 
Musenalmanach for 1807. The contributions were re- 
ceived graciously by Seckendorf, who was surprised that he 
had not heard of the two poets before. A relation of liter- 
ary intimacy began, and Uhland sent further contributions 
in the form of translations from the Heldenbuch^ including 
Die Linde zu Garten (The Linden-tree of Garten) and Ot- 
nifs Rächer (Avenger). A long and frank letter to Secken- 
dorf illustrates his views of poetry and his aspirations at 
this time : " However much the study of old German poetry 
lies near my heart, and lay there at a time when the efforts 
of the more recent writers had not been published or were 
at least unknown to me, and however ardent my desire to 
see myself placed in circumstances where I can contribute 
my insignificant part to the revival of our poetical past, in 
just such a correspondingly small degree have I seen myself 
hitherto in a position to work in this field. At an age of 
less than twenty years, and in connection with an opposite 
career, it is not in itself possible for me to have attained 
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great literary skill." He lamented that no public library 
was accessible to him from which he could derive hidjien 
treasures; he felt the lack of material which would lend it- 
self to the creative imagination, under whose influence the 
deepest life of the poet becomes objective. Not only Ger- 
man records, but those of related peoples, containing ac- 
counts of the Knights of the Round Table, of the Grail, of 
Charlemagne, as well as the Old Norse narratives, demand 
attention. The spirit of Gothic knighthood was diffused 
over most of the peoples of Europe. The stories of Latin 
and German chronicles demand alike examination. All 
these have^ artistic value, and show threads of gold, which 
the artist can elaborate, amid the slag. The poems of Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn, though often mediocre and incom- 
plete, serve to illustrate that which is of more priceless value. 
Seckendorf in reply urged Uhland to make an attempt to 
dramatize the character of Francesca da Polenta, and For- 
tunatus, both of which suggestions Uhland attempted to 
carry out. He was full of poetic plans, and on March 6, 
1807, wrote again to Seckendorf: "I could cite to you a 
series of plans for epic and dramatic poems, which I have 
sketched with fondness, and to which I have often given a 
tolerably clear form, committed in part to paper and then 
abandoned." Among these was the plot of a tragedy of 
Achilles, embodying the idea that if our resolves are con- 
ceived firmly and clearly, even though fate hinders their 
execution, yet they are realized. " I find it difficult to de- 
pict in calm moments forms which J have seen and sketched 
in moments of inspiration. If I look around me for 
poetic material, it is done primarily for the reason that purely 
ideal forms do not. so readily attain perfect objectivity, as 
those which appear to the poet already clothed with life, 
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and look to him for their loftier existence/' His poems 
were for the most part lyrical effusions of an awakening soul, 
and constitute the first period in his poetry. 

About this time the group of Tübingen students, of which 
Uhland was a member, prepared, at the suggestion of Ker- 
ner, a weekly paper called the Sonntagsblatty which was 
written, but not published. It was designed to be an answer, 
of the young Tübingen Romanticists to the Morg^nblatt, re- 
cently founded by Cotta, which ridiculed the Romantic 
school. It served as a medium for them to test their 
powers in poetry and criticism. It also contained drawings, 
music and caricatures.* 

Uhland contributed a fervid but not very clear essay on 
Romanticism. The year of 1807- 1808 was devoted to 
the inmaediate preparation for his degree. He had three 
examinations to pass, — the first, " the Faculty examination," 
which he sustained successfully in May, 1808, and for which 
he received the predicate *Uum laude" He succeeded best 
in Roman law; in canon law his work was less meritorious. 
A few days later he presented his formal request to be ad- 
mitted to his examination as advocate. It had been a long 
and weary course of study, in which he felt only the interest 
of duty, and pursued without enthusiasm. ** How I long 
for the time," he wrote, " when I shall be free from this ex- 
amination-existence, when I can once more grow warm for 
friendship, poetry and nature." On the 12th of October he 
wrote, ** My examination has been passed, and in such a way 
that I can be content, though not splendidly." 



• See Klarl Mayer, Weimarer Jahrbuch^ Bd. V, pp. 42 et s€q» for a 
full account of this paper. The first number appeared Jan. ix, 1807, 
and it was continued until May. 
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He wished now to travel, but yielded to his father's wish 
that he should previously become a doctor of laws. The 
winter was enlivened by the presence of Varnhagen, who 
was attending lectures in the university; but the "silent, in- 
accessible Uhland" does not seem to have entered upon 
any confidential relations with him. At Easter, 1809, Ker- 
ner and several of Uhland's most intimate friends left the 
university, and he felt keenly the loss. *< My life has re- 
sembled for a considerable time a sleepless winter night," 
he wrote in his diary. He was also occupied in writing 
ballads, which he expected would^ constitute the largest of 
his proposed volume of poems. He felt that every German 
poet should busy himself in the history of the German past, 
and derive his culture from his native land. " Goethe shows 
how by this means a poet becomes national; how familiar 
he is with German myths and popular poetry ! " Later he 
wrote to Mayer : " Recently I have regarded my poems with 
eyes of distrust. I oft feel strongly that much, which I 
formerly regarded as poetry is not such.. Simple reflection or 
the expression of feelings, however beautiful it may be, and 
however much the outpouring of a beautiful soul may de- 
light me, it does not seem to me to constitute true poetry. 
The poet should create, should produce something new, and 
not simply be passive, and illuminate that which has been 
bestowed upon him. How far in this respect my poems 
deserve to be called so, I cannot decide. This much I be- 
lieve, that Kerner is incomparably more of a poet than I am. 
I have altogether the greatest confidence in his poetical 
talent. Every trifle which he casts forth has life," etc. He 
was right in this conception of the creative and enduring in 
poetry, even if he left its subtle and profounder character 
unenunciated. He occupied his leisure with attempts at the 
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drama. On February 6 he wrote that he had busied himself 
for two days with Beuno, a kind of tragedy. He lacked the 
inventive leisure and repose to continue Francesca. Every- 
thing, he again complains, he prosecutes fragmentarily. One 
act of Tamlan and Jannet he had written and could proceed 
no further. The dry, lifeless details of the thesis upon which 
his degree was to be based robbed him of leisure, and pre- 
vented literary and poetical growth. He was unsettled. 
His friends were entering the army in this decisive time. 
Varnhagen had been wounded in the battle of Wagram. 
On April i, i8xo, the thesis to which he had devoted him- 
self so long was submitted. , Its title was De juris Romani 
servitutum natura dividua vel individua. This essay has 
praised up the famous jurist Vangerow ♦ as a model of keen 
and delicate discrimination, and richness of content. The 
formal public disputation followed on April 3, and Uhland 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws to which his studies 
had been directed for nine years. 

The journey which had been promised at the beginning 
of his studies was now entered upon. Paris was the goal of 
his travels. There was a practical end associated with his 
residencie there. Napoleon was at this time the Protector 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, and it was expected that 
the Code Napoleon would be introduced in Würtemberg. 
The chief aim of Uhland's journey was to familiarize himself 
with French law and legal procedure. Royal permission 
was at that time necessary for even an apprentice to leave 
the borders of Würtemberg,! and no student could attend a 
foreign university without the consent of the king, which 



* See his Leitfaden in die Pandekten. 
t Jahn, p. 26. 
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might at any moment be withdrawn. Such interference 
with personal liberty was irksome to Uhland. It was im- 
possible for him to enter upon any elaborate undertaking in 
foreign study. Access to the courts of Paris was at this time 
difficult. He, however, witnessed the proceedings in the 
Palace of Justice when they interested him, and heard lec- 
tures by Pastouret and others. 

His chief interest, however, was not in jurisprudence. As 
years before he had besought KöUe to seek for treasures of 
national poems in the library of Paris, so now his chief en- 
thusiasm was directed to researches among its manuscripts. 
He was principally engaged with the old French poems. 
A series of Norman documents, some of which he translated, 
interested him greatly. It was his wish to make a collection 
of translations of these poems. He translated some poems 
faithfully, others which existed in a diffuse form he revised, 
seeking to present the legend or poem in its earlier, essen- 
tial shape. He did not scorn the laborious task of copying. 
He translated into a Hans Sachs rime, in which many poems 
were originally composed.* 

Uhland's stay in Paris brought him into intimate relations 
with many interesting men, mostly of his own country. He 
renewed his acquaintance with Vamhagen, through whom 
he came to know Chamisso, who thus expressed himself in 
a letter to Varnhagen's sister, " I have made Uhland's ac- 
quaintance, and have read a considerable number of his 
poems, among them the Schifflein» I can well say that next 
to Goethe no poet has so moved me. There are very admi- 
rable poems which I may say everyone writes and no one 
reads, very beautiful sonnets and that sort of thing; then 

* Letter to Baron de la Motte Fouqu^, October 29, zSoa. fVäwe, p. 69. 
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there are poems such as no one writes and everyone reads. 
Of this latter class are Uhland's. Their form exists for the 
sake of the poetry, while in others the poetry exists for the 
sake of the form. Uhland is himself inconspicuous, and one 
would not seek for this golden vein within him. Do you 
know Der Knab* der Berge, Der Lauf der Welt, Der kleine 
Roland? The Schifflein is. in my opinion, not his most 
attractive poem." * 

" The poet Uhland — while so many are writing excellent 
poems of the kind which all make and no one reads — 
writes such as no one makes and everyone reads. More I 
will not say. He himself is short and inconspicuous, with a 
thick bark and quite gnarled." One friend and companion 
in study was the eminent philologist Immanuel Bekker, who 
was schooled in the most rigid and scientific method of 
study, and, although a classicist, had a wide interest in the 
monuments of mediaeval literature. They read together 
Spanish and Portuguese, and discussed modern poetry. 
Among the poems which were written during Uhland's 
stay in Paris were : Der Rosenkranz, Der nächtliche Ritter, 
Das Reh, Amors Pfeil, Schicksal, Das Ständchen, Graf 
Eberhards Weissdorn, Die Jagd von Winchester, Todesge- 
fühl. Der Ring, Die drei Schtösser, and Altfranzosische 
Lieder, 

Uhland's application to the king for permission to be 
absent longer from his country was refused, and he arrived 
once more in his native town on February 14, 181 1. He 
now entered upon his profession, with the hope of becoming 
a procurator. His great desire was to publish the results of 



* In a letter to Neiunann, Chamisso expresses himself in almost 
similar terms, and adds a personal description of Uhland. 
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his investigations among the manuscripts of Paris, and to 
pursue the study of mediaeval literature. He contributed to 
Kerner's Poetical Almanac for 1812, the poems which he 
had written in Paris and some others of earlier date.* 

For the following year he contributed to the anthology 
Deutscher Dickterwald, which he published in connection 
with his friends Kerner, Fouque and others, about thirty 
additional ballads, poems and reviews. Among the friends 
whose intercourse brightened his life at this time were the 
poets Gustav Schwab and August Kostlin. 

The results of his studies in Paris he embodied in his essay 
upon the Old French Epic, which he sent in May, 181 2, to 
Fouque for insertion in his periodical Die Musen, His ideal 
pursuit at this time was expressed in his own words in a letter 
to Weckherlin: **If I had the leisure and opportunity, it 
would be my favorite occupation to pursue German poetry, 
on the one hand far into the North and the Orient, and on the 
other, through the various lands which have been conquered 
and occupied by the Germanic nations; in the Middle Ages 
the connection is unmistakable." He had thus grasped that 
conception of the inner relations of the popular literatures of 
Europe which was to determine his studies and, in part, his 
poetical productions. His aim in the study of early literature 
was not a mere scientific but human one, and to perpetuate 
its influence in modem poetry. 



• Among others now first published were: An Sie ^ Der Sieger t Lob 
des Frühlings^ Der verlorene Jäger ^ Sängers Vorüberziehn^ An 
K. M.y In Varnhagens Stammbuch^ Erstorbene Liebe, Oeder Früh- 
lings Die theure Stelle; ^tfttd^en: An Apollo den Schmetterling^ 
Achill, Narciss I, Teils Platte, Die Ruinen, Märznacht, Im Mai, 
Traumdeutung, Die Rosen, Junker Rechberger, Nacßtts, Der Schmied^ 
Die Zufriedenen, Di* Abgeschiedenen, Schildeis (in part) and Casilde» 
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The year which followed his return from Paris and the 
greater part of the following year (1812) were passed in 
drawing up legal documents. Toward the close of the year 
the position of provisional Second Secretary in the Ministry 
of Justice without salary was offered to him, with the assurance 
of compensation after six months or the position of a procura- 
tor. On the 6th of December he received the appointment, 
and ten days later he established himself in Stuttgart, the 
capital. The place of a subordinate in a bureau was ill 
adapted to a man of Uhland's independence and stem sense 
of justice. It was his duty to draw up the reports of the de- 
cisions of the courts in criminal cases for submission to the 
king for his approval or rejection. It was not long before 
Uhland saw how justice was warped in its decrees in order to 
suit the caprices of an arbitrary ruler, and how personal and 
official influence modified the decisions. His superior, the 
Baron von der Luhe, was cold and a bureaucrat. Uhland's 
entire time was consumed in this wearisome official labor. 
He did not breathe freely in a bureaucratic atmosphere. 
He was only able to devote an hour or two in the evening 
to literature in the Musseum. The minister did not always 
approve the form in which cases were prepared for submission 
to the king. Uhland requested in vain the fulfilment of the 
promise to bestow a salaried position upon him. He was 
refused, and after a service of sixteen months, weary of being 
fed with unfulfilled promises, he resigned his position (in 
May, 1 8 14), and returned to the independence of a private 
practice of law in the capital. His residence had not been 
without some of the amenities of delightful social intercourse, 
for many of his university friends occupied positions there; 
among these were Karl Roser, Jäger, Köstlin, Schott and 
others. Through them he became a member of a private 
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club which met twice a week in the inn „'^ViVX ©ci^atten/' 
for which several of his poems were composed, and which is 
•of frequent mention during his residence in Stuttgart. Much 
of the practice of the young advocate consisted in defending 
cases to which he was assigned by the courts. 

About this time the constitutional struggle in Würtemberg 
began. The ancient constitutional system which had devel- 
oped under successive charters and grants from former rulers 
had been arbitrarily set aside by the king. 

Duke Frederick succeeded to the throne upon the death of 
his father in 1797. Upon the suppression of the spiritual 
electorates in 1803 he received the title of Elector. By an 
alliance with France against Austria, Napoleon had guaranteed 
to the Elector^ Frederick not only full sovereignty, but support 
against his parliament; and two years later, by the treaty of 
Bnlnn (December 12, 1805), the assurance of support was 
repeated, and with it a recognition of the royal title. Thus 
, assured of absolute power, Frederick assumed control of the 
treasury and the archives of the estates, and proclaimed the 
subordination of the various corporations and municipal orga- 
nizations. On Jan. i, 1806, he proclaimed himself king, and 
interpreted this new dignity as conferring unlimited power 
upon him. He joined the Confederation of the Rhine, and 
supported Napoelon loyally until after the crushing defeat of 
Leipzig. The youth of the land was ruthlessly sacrificed 
amid Russian snows, at the bidding of a foreign despot. To 
the unmeasured extravagance and profligacy of the preceding 
reign was added the enormous expense of the military es- 
tablishment. The king exercised the power to increase, as 
well as to mitigate, all judicial sentences. The power to con- 
trol directly or indirectly the appointments to all civil offices 
was assimied. 
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At the Congress of Vienna in the winter of 1814, the king 
had opposed the passage of a resolution that a constitution 
should be granted and a representative assembly established 
in all states of the former empire. He maintained that such 
action was a violation of the rights of the sovereign to deter- 
mine the form of government in his own coimtry. Anticipat- 
ing the action of the Congress, he left Vienna, and announced 
his purpose to grant a suitable constitution to his kingdom. 
The arbitrary government of the king in his earlier reign 
created a distrust of the sincerity in the present course. A 
constituent assembly met on March 15, 181 5, before which 
the king laid the draft of the proposed constitution. The 
despotic edicts which had been issued since the abrogation of 
the constitution were not set aside. The parhament which 
was to meet triennially, and discuss taxes and new laws, was 
powerless to alleviate the intolerable burdens which the people 
bore, or to lessen the stringent laws of 'military service which 
the king enacted after the announcement of his purpose to 
grant a liberal constitution which was to be the corner-stone 
of his government. The popular excitement was intense. 
Addresses, pamphlets, petitions and meetings voiced the 
popular discontent. The whole people rose to resist a con- 
stitutional invasion of their rights, and the deputies unani- 
mously rejected the proposed draft, and issued an elaborate 
arraignment of the king's administration, recounting all the 
acts of despotic power and injustice which had characterized 
his reign. 

Uhland appeared at this time as a political leader, — a 
prominence which it is not easy to imderstand in the case of 
a man so silent and yet so lifted, by his nature, above the petty 
arts which win popularity. From that moment he became a 
representative of the people, and for forty years was summoned 
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to lead in every patriotic movement. His personal character 
inspired confidence; the love of country pervaded his entire 
being; he was simple, incorruptible and xmpretentious. His 
education had made him a master of legal methods, and 
familiar with constitutional principles. He never performed 
an act with a view to personal popularity. He reverenced 
authority, but he reverenced more popular rights. He was, 
besides, a fearless and inspiring singer of liberty. The as- 
sembly was prorogued on July 28th. Although not a member 
of the assembly, Uhland drew up, in the name of the citizens 
of Stuttgart, an address to the king. It was like all Uhland' s 
public addresses or papers, direct, concise and frank.* No 
words were wasted and no facts had a different color because 
his words were addressed to a monarch. 

Upon the re-assembling of the estates, October 15, a more 
conciliatory spirit was manifested. The government was not 
averse to conceding to "Old Würtemberg" a large portion of 
its hereditary privileges, and was ready to bestow on the re- 
cently acquired territories, " New Würtemberg, " a constitu- 
tional parliament, in case a common governmental system 
could riot be agreed upon. A disturbance now began which 
agitated the nation in all its parts. Petitions and complaints 
poured in from all classes in the kingdom. The clergy, both 
Protestant and Catholic, presented remonstrances against the 
misappropriation of revenues from their estates; the peasants 
complained of the destruction of their crops by the hunting of 
the court; the imperial nobility and the cities demanded the 
recognition of their privileges; all classes protested against 
arbitrary taxation and prescription. The estates appointed 
committees to consider all these complaints. The assembly 

* For Uhland's political addresses and papers, see Fränkel, Uhlands 
Werke, Bd. II. 
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was practically in session for an entire year. It was during 
this period that most of Uhland's patriotic songs were writ- 
ten. They were published singly and in sheets. The first 
struggle was terminated by the death of the king, October 
30, 1 81 6. The most joyful anticipations of the people were 
directed toward his successor, William the First. He was 
familiar with modern states, and was known to be liberally 
disposed. He had won fame as a soldier in the campaign 
of the Allies against Paris. His first utterances were liberal, 
and inspired confidence. He summoned a new constitutional 
assembly, which met on March 13, 181 7. Uhland's friends, 
under the leadership of Karl Mayer, sought to secure his 
election, but as he was not of the legal age, he could not 
serve until that date, April 26, without a special dispensation 
from the king. After several months of earnest effort to 
reconcile conflicting views, the king finally granted eight 
days for the acceptance or rejection of the constitution 
which he had laid before the assembly. This royal rescript 
was issued on May 26, 181 7, and on June 4 the constitution 
was rejected by a vote^ of sixty-seven to forty-two. 

Uhland's Patriotic Poems follow step by step the progress 
of the various questions in debate. He appealed to the 
king to be magnanimous, to the estates to stand firm, insist 
upon the rights which their fathers had enjoyed, and to the 
people to maintain loyally their ancestral rights. Occasion- 
ally his song assumes a solemn, almost prophetic tone, as 
when he exalts the rights of the people above the will of 
any prince in Nachrufe or when he interprets the sacred 
significance of the lives offered on the field of battle for 
their country's freedom, as in Am 18. Oktober 181 6. These 
patriotic poems first gave to Uhland a national reputation as 
a poet, as they made his name known throughout Germany. 
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Upon the dissolution of the constitutional assembly, the 
king put in effect many of the provisions which were in the 
proposed constitution. He governed, however, without a 
representative body, whose ministerial conference was held at 
Karlsbad in 1819, the object of which was to suppress the 
liberties of the smaller states. The king, indignant at this 
encroachment by the greater powers, called again a constitu- 
tional assembly, which met at Ludwigsburg on July 13. 
Uhland, who had now attained the legal age of membership, 
was elected to this assembly from his native city. He com- 
posed the address of the estates in reply to the speech from 
the throne. He was the candidate of the " Old Würtem- 
bergers " to represent them on the commission to report the 
draft of a constitution, but his party was in a minority in the 
convention. The improvements which had been introduced 
in the government by the king, and the danger of imperial 
intervention in the affairs of the state, made all parties ready 
to put an end to absolute government. On the 23d of Sep- 
tember a constitution was unanimously adopted, and Wür- 
temberg became the fifth state in the Fatherland to rejoice 
in a constitution. The adoption of the constitution was 
celebrated in the theatre by the performance of a drama by 
Uhland ; Herzog Ernst von Schwaben was given, for which 
he wrote the Prologs now included among his Patriotic 
Poems. 

The years of practice as an advocate had been years of 
conscientious devotion to a profession in which he found no 
delight. His poem Die netu Muse illustrates his feeling : 

"When to Law I gave my studies 
'Gainst the impulse of my heart, 
And from Song's delicious music 
Half had torn myself apart" — 
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Besides his repugnance to a profession which interfered with 
his literary studies, the administration of law in a kingdom 
without a constitution, where decisions were given or modi- 
fied by a superior who was above law, was impossible to a 
spirit of rugged truthfulness such as Uhland's. 

He sought a professorship at Bonn, at Basel and at 
Heidelberg, and even the position in a gyiiinasium or as 
keeper of the archives in Frankfort. He was exposed to 
the danger that even the right to practice his profession 
might be taken from him. In a letter, probably to Vam- 
hagen, he wrote, September 19, 181 8: "It is possible that 
the emergency may arise — and' it is perhaps near — when 
I shall be obliged to leave Würtemberg. Notice has already 
been given to me that I can no longer practice here as an 
advocate after the new reorganization. You know that I have 
never practiced my profession from inclination. In con- 
stant conflict with my nature, it consumes my inner being, 
without providing me externally with a tolerable livelihood. 
It was designed to be merely a device to give me an inde- 
pendent support until other public occupation might inter- 
vene. I have waited for. this long in vain, and further 
waiting would ruin me. I am bound to my native land by 
very firm bonds, and only necessity can separate me from it. 
Should a means be presented by which I can remain with- 
out sacrifice of my principles, I shall seize it with joy; in 
the meantime I cannot delay seeking employment abroad."* 

So intense was his feeling that when members of the 
Senate of Tübingen desired to present his name for the pro- 
fessorship of German literature, he declined their assistance. 
He could not accept a position which involved any obliga- 

* For Uhland's letters upon this subject, see Notter, pp. 209-axz. 
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tion to the present sovereign.* " If I follow the bidding of 
the voice within, I do not believe that I shall be responsible 
for any unpleasant consequences which may result from it. 
Good may, however, arise, and many a time a ray of light 
has appeared where everything seemed closed." Seldom 
has anyone sacrificed all bis future prospects more de- 
liberately in obedience to conscience than Uhland. The 
granting of a new constitution changed the entire situation, 
and he could now find a home in his native land, and be 
consistent with his principles. 

Uhland had not been idle during the years of conflict. 
In 1 817 he collected his political poems, and published them 
under the title Vaterländische Gedichte, In December of 
the same year he published his drama of Herzog Ernst von 
Schwaben, for which he received from Winter, the Heidel- 
berg publisher, 400 florins, an important addition to his 
limited means. In the following year he was busy with a 
drama, Ludwig der Bayer, which he wrote in competition 
for a prize offered by the Intendant of the Munich Theatre. 
Among the thirty-five contestants Uhland was unsuccessful. 
His drama was published in 1 819 by the Berlin publisher 
Reimer, and he received three hundred florins for it. 

Uhland's dramatic activity began when he was very young. 
Keller,t in addition to the complete dramas above men- 
tioned, gives a list of twenty-six dramatic attempts, parts of 
four of which are included in the collection of his poems. 
Some of these date back to his fifteenth year, when we have 
a metrical version of Seneca's Thyestes. Sixteen date from 

* See fVÜ7tße, pp. 135-15 1. 

t Uhlaftd als Dramatiker {i%jt). See also Dun tzer, i/A/Awdur Z>ra- 
meu und Dramen- Entwürfe (1892). Fischer, Uhlands gesaminelte 
Werke (1893), Vol. II, gives the most important dramatic fragments. 
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the period 1803 to 1810, and twelve fall between 1814 and 
1820. 

All these sketches indicate a youth ardent in his admira- 
tion for some historical character, and skilful to catch a his- 
torical or romantic suggestiven, but lacking the power to 
execute a sustained dramatic plot. Absence of a knowledge 
of the technique of the stage is also manifest. The passion 
which these plays represent is noble and sustained, and the 
sentiments lofty, but the progress of the dialogue fails to 
meet the requirements of a successful drama. The power 
which can conceive and depict a single scene, which is alone 
necessary for a ballad, is not equal to the unfolding of com- 
plex and often contradictory motives, the resultant of subtle 
forces within the human soul. The subjects of his dramatic 
sketches are taken from national history, from Norse and 
classic legend, and from romantic sources in Italian, French 
and Spanish literature, ^nd from folk-lore. 

Soon after Uhland's election to the Wurtemberg parlia- 
ment, he married Emilie Vischer, the daughter of Frau Pis- 
torius, in whose memory Rückert wrote his Rosen auf das 
Grab einer edlen Frau, To Emilie Vischer, Uhland ad- 
dressed his poem Der Ungenannten, and her delicate trib- 
ute to his memory * shows a rare and sympathetic nature. 

In the six years that followed, Uhland participated in all 
the questions which agitated the first constitutional parlia- 
ment, to which he was chosen, which assembled in January, 
1820. He had supported the new constitution, not because 
it included all that he had desired, but with the hope that 
further changes were possible which would firmly guarantee 
the liberty of the citizen. But the arbitrary rule of centuries 

* Ludwig Uhlands Leben^ eine Gabe für Freunde zum 26. A^ril 
1865. 
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was not readily relaxed, and Uhland appeared as a cham- 
pion of popular rights. The government was under the 
balefid influence of Metternich, and the internal policy was 
liable to be inspired by the more powerful states. The con- 
ference at Karlsbad introduced a vigorous censorship of the 
press, and the government of the university by a govern- 
mental commission. The new rights which had been 
granted were constantly exposed to ministerial infringement, 
as they had not been interpreted and conßrmed by judicial 
decisions. Cabinet bureaucracy dominated the internal ad- 
ministration. Goethe's words were here confirmed, as they 
have been so often since : 

»l^eincr gönnt bcm anbcrn \i^^ IRcid^.* 

Uhland sought to determine the legality of the various 
independent measures which the government enacted. He 
moved the appointment of a commission to test the con- 
stitutionality of the censorship which the Diet had ordered. 
When Frederick List, a representative who had proposed a 
reform in the administration of justice, and of the finances, 
was accused before the civil tribunals, Uhland proposed 
that the chamber decline to sanction his exclusion or sus- 
pension as an infringement upon the rights of the law- 
making power. He introduced measures to secure the in- 
dependence of the judiciary, to reform the antiquated usage 
of the guilds, and to limit the military budget.* As a par- 
liamentary speaker, Uhland's words were slow, but full of 
pith and energy; frequently a whole argument was concen- 
trated in a single phrase, which seldom failed to carry con- 
viction. He attended conscientiously the sessions of 
parliament, following the wearisome details of the most un- 

* See Notter, pp. 227-337. 
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attractive subjects, and the still more irksome labors of 
committees. He was glad of the relief which came when 
his parliamentary term ended, and he could return to his 
studies. He declined a re-election. 

In 1827, the Senate of the University of Tübingen, by a 
unanimous vote, nominated him for the professorship of 
German literature, which had been established nine years 
before, but had never been filled. The government inter- 
posed various objections. At last, after repeated memorials 
from the Senate, it sanctioned Uhland's appointment as 
special or extraordinary professor, with salary and a seat in 
the Senate. The appointment was made on December 29, 
1829, and on the 3d of May, 1830, Uhland began his 
lectures in the university. His studies and his tastes had 
fitted him pre-eminently for such a position. In his letter 
to Kirchenrat Paulus, requesting that inquiries be made in 
his behalf in Frankfort, he had referred modestly to his 
researches in Paris, among the manuscripts of the Imperial 
Library, to his essay Ueber das Altfranzosische Epos (181 2), 
in which he embodied these researches, and to the poems 
and dramas which he had since published. As a mastery of 
the mediaeval German court epics is impossible without 
knowing their source, or their parallel forms in French and 
Provencal, Uhland's French studies contributed directly to 
the preparation for his professorship.* His copies of old 
French manuscripts had formed the basis of Bekker's edition 
of Floire et Blanceflos, and of Keller's Guillaume d*Angie' 

^^»^^ ■ ■■■■ ■■ ■! I !■ Ill» !■ ■■■ !■■< I 11 ■ ■ I I ^ _l ■■■ Mill ■_ .— 

* See Jahn, p. 69, but especially Fränkel, who with amazing detail 
has collected all known references to Uhland's studies in this field in 
Ludivig Uhland als Romanist^ Herrig's Archiv^ vol. 80 (1888), pp. 
1-1Z3; also Fischer, Uhlands Beziehungen zu ausVänduchen Litter»' 
iuren in his Beiträge zur Litteraturgeschickie Schwabens (1891). 
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terre. He had distinguished the difference between the 
Carlovingian Chansons de geste which were sung, and the 
Breton Conies which were unsung. His sagacity had 
enabled him to assume a French original for the Prüven9al 
manuscript of Fierabras, which later discovery confirmed. 
It was not, therefore, without reason that Scherer called 
Uhland, in connection with Wilhelm Schlegel, the founder 
of Romance philology, 

Uhland had early conceived the purpose of writing a 
history of German literature in the Middle Ages. His first 
notable contribution to this subject was his Life of Walther 
von der Vogelweide, which he completed amid the first years 
of his parliamentary life (1821), a work which, for the 
freshness and beauty with which the personality of the poet 
is portrayed, has remained a standard monograph upon early 
German literature. Walther was the chief, if not the first, 
political singer of his nation, with whom Uhland had much 
in common. This work won immediate recognition from 
the great masters of literature. Lachmann dedicated his 
edition of Walther to Uhland for German sentiment, poetry 
and research, and later Wackemagel and Rieger have followed 
his example. Uhland 's friendship for the Baron von Lassberg, 
the great collector and editor of mediaeval German manu- 
scripts, had begun just before this time.* Uhland's life as a 
professor continued less than three years. He lectured in 
the first semester on the History of German Poetry in the 
Middle Ages, four times weekly, to 53 students; in the 
winter semester of 1830-31, on the Nibelungenlied, four 
times per week, t ) 12 students; in the summer of 1831, up- 
on the History of German Poetry in the 15th and i6th 

* The first letter of their correspondence is dated April 8, iSao. 
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Centuries, three times per week, to 22 students; and in the 
winter of 1 831 and 1832, upon the Sagengeschichte of the 
Germanic and Romance nations, three times per week, to 41 
students.* Uhland held a Styluticumy an exercise in literary 
criticism, in which original essays, poems, etc., were pre- 
sented by the students. No one of his exercises was so 
largely attended as this. It enabled him not only to discuss 
the value and province of various kinds of poetry, as well as 
to express his judgment of the works of different authors, as 
well as the qualities of style, the place of metaphor, etc. 
After this fashion. Platen, Ossian, Heine, Goethe, folk-songs 
and didactic poetry, were criticised in a manner which, 
coming from a poet of Uhland's reputation, was not only 
instructive but also served to show that his poems were not 
written without a definite conception of the nature of 
poetry.f Many gifted scholars participated in these exer- 
cises, who afterward looked back upon them as the most 
helpful lessons of their university course.^ Uhland's career 
as a professor was destined to be limited. The July Revolu- 
tion of 1830, which swept the Bourbons from the throne of 
France, -and awakened a spirit of liberty throughout Europe, 
powerfully affected Würtemberg. 

In the summer of 1832, Uhland addressed public meet- 
ings in various places, and yielded to the request of his 
friends to stand as a candidate for parliament, and was 

* Uhland's lectures were published after his death in Uhlauds 
Schriften zur Geschichte der Dichtung und Sage. 8 vols. Edited by 
Keller, Pfeiffer and Holland. A very serviceable edition of selections 
from Uhland's writings is contained in Fischer's edition of Uhlands 
Werket vols. 3 to 6. 

t See Zu Ludwig Uhland's Gedächtniss, Mitthetlungen aus seiner 
akademischen Lehrth'ätigkeit^ von W. L. Hollandf 1886. 

X See Friedrich Vischer's essay on Uhland. 
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elected a member for Stuttgart. The parliament met in 
January, 1833, and all the questions of the repressed liber- 
ties of past years came at once to the front. Uhland 
favored the admission to the chamber of his former enemy, 
Wangenheim, who, after serving as minister, had been the 
embassador of the kingdom at the Diet, but was then 
residing in Saxony. The government opposed his admission 
successfully. Uhland closed a spirited speech in his behalf, 
claiming that Wangenheim possessed the right of spiritual 
citizenship, which was not dependent on the spot where he 
was born, and that his services as Curator of the University, 
and as Minister of Public Instruction, had given him a 
residence in Würtemberg. He defended the admission of 
four members, whose exclusion was demanded, because they 
had belonged to a political society during their university 
years. When the Privy Council called upon the chamber to 
reject a motion to disapprove certain decrees of the Diet, 
Uhland reported an address censuring the Council for inter- 
ference with the prerogatives of the representatives of the 
people. The king thereupon dissolved the parliament. 

Uhland was re-elected as a representative from the capital, 
after an exciting canvass. When he applied for leave of 
absence from the university, the government refused the 
necessary permission, holding that his services were indis- 
pensable. The government sought to defeat the election of 
so bold a defender of popular rights in the chamber. 
Uhland thereupon requested to be released from his univer- 
sity duties, which the government granted "very willingly," 
as the decree was worded. He thus, in obedience to what 
he believed to be a sacred duty, resigned a position which was 
in the highest degree congenial, and which he had sought 
for years. He now served six years more as a member of 
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parliament, during a period of great excitement, but where 
his party was in a hopeless minority. He supported a re- 
duction of the military budget in time of peace, holding that, 
in case a war for the fatherland was necessary, the people 
would sustain it with patriotic sacrifices and enthusiasm, 
and that a large military establishment might be used for 
other than national purposes; he also supported the freedom 
of the press. His name was already known throughout 
Germany as a vigorous defender of popidar rights. When 
the parliament voted Uhland as the representative of the 
capital, h e pronounced his j udgment first of all the popular rep- 
resentatives. The South-German states saw only in Prussia 
the representative of a great military system, connection with 
which might threaten their rights. Uhland and his liberal 
friends opposed a tariff-union with Prussia. Upon the ex- 
piration of his electoral period, he withdrew, as he supposed, 
permanently from political life. He was destined, however, 
to fill one more important public position, and upon a wider 
field. 

At a great meeting of citizens, professors and students, 
held in Tübingen after the French Revolution of 1848, Uh- 
land delivered a pregnant address, embodying a memorial 
to the committee of parliament, in favor of a constitution 
for a united Germany, popular armament, freedom of the 
press and of public meetings, publicity in judicial proceed- 
ings, local and district autonomy, a revision of the constitu- 
tion to remove defects and to provide for a purely elective 
assembly. On the popular movement which swept over 
Germany, affecting kings and people alike, the Diet pro- 
vided for the appointment of seventeen "™en of con- 
fidence " to revise the constitution of the Confederation. A 
constitutional minbtry was now at the helm in Würtemberg 
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and Uhland, whom all men trusted, even while they dis- 
agreed with him, received the appointment. His city and 
the university honored its distinguished son with a proces- 
sion and an address before his departure for Frankfort. He 
accepted the appointment only upon condition that his 
action should be free. To this the king acceded. 

The history of the famous parliament which followed is 
inspiring and pathetic. Never did men strive more nobly 
and more hopelessly to accomplish a great work. The best 
spirits of Germany were there, but their united efforts could 
not make a movement which derived its strength from the 
people, successful without the co-operation of the rulers 
themselves, whose hereditary authority was imperiled. 
Should the new government be an empire or a republic? 
Should the head of the state be elective or hereditary? 
Should the supreme . rule alternate between chiefs of the 
leading states, or be confined to one state? What should 
constitute the new state? Should Prussia dominate, and 
should Austria be excluded? 

Time has settled these questions. Uhland maintained an 
independent attitude a^mong various political groups. The 
views which he held were in advance of his time, perhaps 
of any time. They were not reconcilable with the relations 
of the several states, and of popular and hereditary power. 
In an impassioned address he favored the retention of Aus- 
tria in the new state; he opposed a hereditary empire and 
conferring the chief authority on Prussia; he favored an 
elective head of the empire, to be chosen periodically. 
When the parliament came to vote for administrator of the 
empire, Uhland voted for the Baron von Gagem, thus plac- 
ing a citizen above sovereigns. He seems to have been 
solitary amid these exciting times. His \iews did not cor- 
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respond with those of many of bis most intimate friends in 
the parliament and in his native land. He voted against 
offering the imperial crown to the king of Prussia, and 
against the imperial constitution as finally adopted. When 
the representatives of the leading states withdrew, he op- 
posed an adjournment to Stuttgart, and composed the final 
address, in which the parliament explained to the German 
people the failure of its task. He participated in the ad- 
journed or rump parliament in Stuttgart; and when the 
government ordered its cavalry to prevent its sessions, he, 
with his friend Albert Schott, with President Loewe in the 
centre, headed a procession which sought to march to the 
place of assembly, in token that they who had received the 
mandate of the people yielded only to physical force. With 
this last dramatic act Uhland's political career ended, but 
not his interest in his country's constitutional life. He re- 
turned to his studies, wounded only at the failure of his 
hopes and the treatment which had been inflicted in his 
country upon the representatives of the German people. 
In all his public life his practical sense, his judicial training, 
his loyalty to conscience, as well as his hearty interest in all 
legislation that concerned the welfare of the people, mide 
him a valuable legislator. He gave minute attention to the 
driest details of material questions. As a statesman he was 
a theorist, an idealist, not always practicable, and not always 
discerning with sagacity the inevitable tendency of events. 

Goethe's words show conclusively a high estimate of Uh- 
land, and one which proved prophetic, though some other 
remarks were less favorable. " Mark," he said, " the poli- 
tician will consume the poet. To be a member of parlia- 
ment, and to live in daily frictions and excitements, is no 
business for the delicate nature of a poet. It is all over with 
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his song, and that is, in a certain degree, to be regretted. 
Swabia possesses men enough who are sufficiently instructed, 
well-intentioned, capable and eloquent to be members of 
parliament, but it has only one poet such as Uhland." * The 
years 1829 and 1834 were the most productive of his later 
poetic life. In the former year fall the ballads Die Ulme 
zu ffirsau, Der Graf von Greiers, Bertran de Born, Teils 
Todj and others; while in the latter year the ballad element 
was less prominent, and numerous poems of delicate senti- 
ment were written. Only eleven poems were written after 
1835, ^^^ these were in part apothegms of a few lines. 

It is not in all cases easy to follow Uhland's studies as a 
literary historian, which, while occupying previous years, 
became the exclusive pursuit of his life after 1839, save 
during his parliamentary period of fifteen months in Frank- 
fort. His early work upon the Old French Epic, published 
in 1 81 2, antedated French research by a score of years.t 
His work upon the myth of Thor (Der Mythus von Thor 
nach nordischen Quellen') was published in 1836. In this 
he sought to show the physical foundations of the Norse 
myths, a view supported with great learning and afterward 
in much vogue, but the application of which has been lim- 
ited. The years of his university professorship were fruitful, 
but their results were not published until after his death, 
notably his lectures upon history of the legends of the Ger- 
manic and Romance nations : Aus den Vorlesungen über 
Sagengeschichte der germanischen und romanischen Volker, 
1 831-1832; and his lectures on the history of German poetry 
in the Middle Ages : Aus den Vorlesungen über Geschichte 



• Gespräche mit Eckermanttf II, p. 358 f. 

t See Lachmann, Wolfram von Eschenbach^ p. xl f. 
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der deutschen Poesie im Mittelalter^ 1830, including special 
studies of the Legend of Duke Ernst, and certain distinct- 
ively Swabian subjects, as the Counts Palatinate of Tübingen 
and the Dead of Lustnau. These were followed by his lec- 
tures on the history of German poetry in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, including his studies of the poetry of 
chivalry, the historical folk-songs and hymns. 

The work which occupied Uhland for many years, and 
the most important of his contributions to literary history, 
was his collection of popular songs : Alte hoch- und nieder- 
deutsche Volkslieder {\%^-\%^^, He had been interested 
in popular poems from his early manhood. The first edition 
of Des Knaben Wunderhorn, edited by Qemens Brentano 
and Achim von Arnim, was published between 1806 and 
1808. This fresh collection of popular songs attracted wide 
interest and revealed an unspected^ wealth of poetry among 
the German people. Uhland was profoundly interested in 
these poems. Though the collection was uncritical and de- 
fective from a scientific standpoint, yet its influence was 
great, not only upon poetry, but in promoting further in- 
vestigation in this class of poetry. He sought, whenever he 
heard these unartificial songs in the mouths of the people, to 
secure them. He also contemplated at one time publishing 
a collection of French romances with references to the ballad 
literature of other nations. The earliest expression of an 
intention to prepare such a collection occurs in a letter to 
LASsberg.* 

His great interest in Scotch and English ballad poetry 
caused him to order from London the collections of Ritson, 

* See his letter of April 6, 1827, and his description of his return from 
Nuremberg, in which he had sought collections of Flugschriften in 
various libraries, in bis letter of Nov. 28, 1828. 
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Ellis, Webber and Sir Walter Scott. From this time for- 
ward, whenever released from official duties, his journeys 
were directed to libraries where material for his work might 
be found. He visited all the libraries of Germany which 
contained early collections of songs, printed books ^nd manu- 
scripts, and even extended his journey to Copenhagen (1842) 
and the cities of Belgium. This work occupied his attention 
more exclusively, after the resignation of his professorship. 
The merit of Uhland's collection consists in the scientific 
accuracy with which it was made. He sought with a keen 
insight and unwearied industry to determine the original 
form of every poem. He intended to add to his collection 
an elaborate treatise on the Volkslied^ and a volume of notes 
to the various poems. This purpose was only in part 
carried out. Of the eight chapters of his essay originally 
contemplated, four were apparently completed, Sommer und 
Winter^ Fabellieder^ Wett- und Wunschlieder and Liebes- 
lieder, His notes to the Volkslieder ^ while probably not so 
elaborate as he intended, include references upon the 
bibliography, history and interpretation of most of the 
poems. To Uhland the Volkslieder were a revelation 
of life, and hence they were invaluable as illustrating 
primitive, natural views. Uhland's essay upon "Summer 
and Winter " shows how our ancestors interpreted these two 
seasons, into which the year was in their conception 
divided, and the spiritual significance which they attached 
to them. The fable-songs illustrate the time when men and 
animals lived in a more intimate relation, and animals 
had, in human thought, their little world of cunning and 
of tragedy. Poems of wishing and of rivalry, including 
riddles, were an unfailing accompaniment of social life. 
The love-songs are often importunate, but love often finds 
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expression in the most delicate of symbols. All the conclu- 
sions of the author are illustrated and confirmed by most in- 
teresting examples, from studies covering the whole field of 
German poetic love. Uhland belongs to that group of poets 
to which the name "Swabian School'' has been applied, 
which includes the names of Kerner, Gustav Schwab, Karl 
Mayer, Gustav Pfizer and Eduard Mörike. Schiller, a 
Swabian by birth, had died just before the first publications 
of these poets (1805). Hölderlin, whose Hellenic spirit 
gave perfection to his verse, had ceased writing still earlier 
in the gloom which clouded his life. These poets were 
pervaded by the spirit of later Romanticism, which did not 
represent a distinct propaganda like the earlier Romanticists, 
whose theories of poetry, criticism, philosophy, theology and 
art found elaborate exposition. They were united in their 
protest against a dominant classicism as represented by 
Voss, or the prescription of the editors of the Morgen- 
blatty like Weisser, Haug and Reinbeck. They loved the 
freedom, the vagueness and the national character of 
Romantic poetry. 

Uhland stated that, of all the poets who had influenced 
h is youth, Goeth e had pr oduced the greatest impression 
upon him. Burger's pop 'iig^ b^^^^^s "^*^^- affec tecL-Jhim 
powerfully. If we compare his poems with those of the 
otiiei members of the circle with which he was associated, 
we find a perfection of poetic form, which no one of them 
att ained, and which few Germa n ^oetsTiave^urpassed. 
Kerner possessed much poetic feeling, which was not con- 
trolled, and he lacked the power to accomplish his end by 
the simplest means. Inspiration took the place of art in 
his verse. Uhland's taste was surer, and was native to him. \ 
He was a natural singer, and it would almost seem as if ' 
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many of his earliest poems were the unstudied product of 
genuine poetic power. Later, when a professor, he showed \ 
in his Stylisticum a fine critical power in discussing the} 
nature of true poetry, and in illustrating his views from the i 
works of numerous contemporary poets. This refined taste, ' 
the product of his maturer powers, is admirably illustrated in 
his later ballads, such as Bertran de Born. A delicacy 
hardly surpassed is shown in some of the poems of senti- 
ment of this period, in which his touch is equally sure. His 
themes are not numerous, but they touch a chord which 
finds a response in human hearts. Such poems as Der gute 
Kamerad^ Der Wirtin T'öchterlein and Der Schäfer have 
found an enduring place among the treasures of German lyric 
poetry. Uhland is a master of the art of producing an im- 1 
'pression by suggestion. In this particular he shares thei 
power of the painter, whose work wins at once to the mood 
of his painting, but leaves the observer to interpret the 
subtle impression by which he is moved. Such poems as 
Das Schloss am Meere^ Schäfer^ s Sonntagslied, Abendwolken 
and Entsagung possess this quality. Uhland found delight in 
nature. Many of his earlier poems were a mere mirror of 
external impressions. They show a sensitive youth, moved 
upon from without. But the poet rose above this tendency, 
and later poems are exquisite pictures of some single mood 
of nature. Such are Ruhethal, Abendwolken, Morgens and ' 
the Frühlingslieder, 

Many of his poems are in the genuine spirit^f the Volks- 
lieder; some have actually become such. .They exhibit, all 
the vividness, simplicity and delicate fancy o f these naturall 
products of poetical feeling. They were, in the case of the 
poet, a natural expression, not the result of studied effect. 
He could represent picturesquely the peasant spirit and life. 
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Occasionally, his poems are mere delicate conceits grace- 
fully expressed, as in Antwort and Mutter una Kind, 

While Uhland's poems of pure sentiment have won fori 
him an established position in the hearts of the people, it is] 
as a ballad-singer th at his rank is highesf. Goethe, who was I 






not attracted by man y of 'his youthful poems, praised his 
ballads. They are the genuine product of theGerman 
spirit, and embody its ideals. They are seldom based upon . 
classical themes, save in the Ver sacrum and in the allegory I 
Der Bildsäule des Bacchus, The former is the only ballad j 
which can be compared with those ballads of Schiller, which 
are based upon an antique motive or incident, or illustrate 
the history of culture. Uhland's themes a re few; they are 
most often love and loss, and loyalty and heroism as asso- 
ciated wi th some historical event or person. In general, he 
isconcise and graphic. Occasionally, a weak and insignifi- 
cant ending, as in Die Jagd von Winchester, lessens the 
effect, or a popular theme lacks a dramatic and lyrical 
quality, and the ballad becomes a mere narrative. In 
rare instances the narrative element may assum e undue 
proportions, and additional incid ents fai l to add to the 
dr amatic effect^ This is of ten due t o a multiplicity of refer- 
ences or suggestions in the original chronicle from which 
the ballad is drawn. 



Uhland was a Ro m anticist in his dealing with the Middle | 
Ages. H e turned to his country's heroic past, andsougEtl 
to revive a spirit of heroism and patriotic feeling, by singing * 
again of ancient freedom and greatness. His instinct for 
correctness of form, and his intellectual sanity, saved him 
from the excesses of a school of unlimited emotion. He 
represented the mediaeval church with sympathy. He could 
feel the beauty of its service, and appreciate the pure ideals 
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which it held up to mankind, when power was absolute and 
often brutal, and life seemed valueless amid its gross sur- 
roundings. It was not the mere history of a historic church 
which moved him so much, as the lives of saintliness and 
renunciation, and the picturesque element of a faith which 
could inspire a crusade or a search for the Holy Grail. The 
human element which was persistent, whether beneath the 
veil of a nun or the garb of a penitent, interested him. 

One source of the enduring popularity of Uhland's poetry 
is its genuineness. It is pervaded by his own true and 
manly nature. It is tender, noble and heroic, because he 
himself was so. He never scorns or mocks at his ideals. 
He never utters a sentiment, and then scoffs at himself, be- 
cause he has trusted and loved. He holds sentiment as the 
purest and most sacred part of our nature. 

His fame grew with his life, even though he had ceased 
to sing, and has increased since his death (Nov. 13, 1862). 
As long as men believe in duty and in the sacredness of the 
individual will, and possess faith in the future of humanity, 
Uhland will be one of their teachers and inspired singers. 






©BtitcfrfB, 



Oortport 3U ber erjlen 2luflage 1815* 



?icbcr jtnb tt)ir. Unfcr SJater 
@d^idt un« In bic offne ^t\t; 
Slnf bcm fritifd^cn Slj^catcr 
^at cr un« gnr ^ä^an gcflcttt. 
9?cnnt c6 bcnn fein fred^ (Srfil^nen, 
Seilet un« ein ö^neigte« O^r, 
SÖenn tt)tr gern üor eud^ SJerfantmelten 
@in empfel^lenb SSortüort fiaututelten; 
^pxadf bod^ auf ben gried^'fd^en 53ü^nen 
@tn|l fogar ber grofd^e (^ox I 

3lnfong8 fmb mir fafl gu fiäglid^, 
Strömen enblo« 2^^ränen au8; 
Scben bünit nn« gu otttäglid^, 
@terben mug un8 SJiann unb SJiau«. 
S)od^ man tuiU ijon Sugenb fagen, 
S)ie üon ?eben überfd^tüiUt; • 
3lud^ ble Sf^ebe ttjeint, bie blül^enbe, 
S)rau§ ber SBein, ber ipurpurglül^enbe, 
3n be« reifen §erbfie8 2:agen, 
Äraft unb greube gebenb, quittt 

Unb beifeite ntit bem ^ra^Ienl 
5[nbre fielen genug gur @d^au. 
S)enen ^eige SDIittagSftral^ten 
Stbgeledft ber SBel^mutstau, 



(5ebi(^te. 

SBic bei alten 9^ittcrfcpcn 
Tlit hem Stobc gog ^an^njurfi, 
Sllfo folgen fd^crg^iaft fpi^igc 
Unb, mir« @ott, erträglid^ tt)it?igc: 
(gd^te« ?eib f^aßt oft gum bcftcn, 
^cnnt nid^t eitcin Üttiräncnburfl. 

?icbcr ftnb mir nur, 9iomangcn, 
Sine« nur »on leidstem ©d^tag, 
2öic mon'S ftngcn ober taugen, 
pfeifen ober fUmpern mag: 
S)od^ üielleld^t, mx ftittcm 2)euten 
9^acl)guge]^cn ftd^ bemüt)t, 
Silent in cingelen ©eftaltungen 
©rößercn ©cbid^t« Entfaltungen 
Unb al8 Sinl^eit im äerPreuteu 
Unfre« S)i(^ter« gang @emüt, 

bleibt end^ bennod^ mand^eö fleinlid^, 
i«e^mt'8 für Seid^en jener ^cit, 
2)ie fo brüdCenb unb fo ^jeinlid^ 
2ine8 ?ebcn eingefd^neit ! 
ge^lt ba8 äußere freie SBefen, 
?eid^t erfranft aud^ ba8 ©ebid^t: 
Slber nun bie l^ingemoberte 
grei^eit 3)eutf(^lanb8 frtfd^ aufloberte, 
Söirb fogleid^ ba« ?ieb genefen, 
kräftig peigen an ba« :?id^t. 

@eien benn aud^ mir SSerfünber 
einer Jüngern SSrüberfd^ar, 
3)eren ^au unb 2öud^8 gefünber, 
^öl^er fei, ol« unfrer mar! 



lieber. 

S)lee ifi, tt)a8 h)ir nid^t gctobcn, 
92cln, üom ©immct nur ciflcl^n. 
Unb ll^r fclbjl ja feib SScmünfttflf, 
S)lc im 3e^t crfd^aun ba« künftige, 
2)ic an junger @aat erproben, 
2Bie bic grud^t cin^ loirb befielen. 



« 



€ie6er^ 



(Srgel^fl bu bi(^ im ^benblii^t 
(2)0« ifl bic 3clt bcr S)l(]^tcrtt)ontie), 
@o tucnbc ftct« bcin SCngcjld^t 
3um ®tangc bcr gcfunfncn @ontie! 
3n l^ol^cr gcicr f(^h)cbt beln @cljl, 
2)u fd^auefl in be« Stempel« fatten, 
^0 aUe« ^eirge fxdi erfc^leugt 
Unb ]^immUf(]^e @ebi(^te maUetu 

Statin aber um ba« Heiligtum 
S)te bunleln Wolfen nieberroUen, 
2)ann iff« öollbrat^t, bu tcl^rcjl urn, 
Sefeligt k)on bem Sunbert^oQen. 
3u ftillcr SRü^rung tülrjl bu gcl^u, 
^u trögft in bir be« Siebe« @egen; 
2)Q« !Bt(^te, ba« bu bort gefel^n^ 
Umgtän^t bi(^ milb auf finflem SSegetu 



9ltt bett 3!Qb. 

2)er bu fiiH im ^benbUc^te 
S^anbetfl bur(^ ber @rbe i^eet, 
j^lare Blumen, golbne %xü^it 
©ammelft; bte bir ®ott gefät: 
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@(^on', Zohf tDQ«; fonft entlüdet, 
SCn be« ?cbcne ©rujl jtt^ f(3^micgt, 
@ic^ gum fügen Siebe tbiegt 
Unb gum 3Rutterauge blidEetl 

?a6 ber (Srbe il^re ©öl^tie, 
2)eren Äraft im @t«rme fleugt, 
S)a6 ein freubige« (Setöne 
@d^neU au« toten Sälbern fteigtl 
Sbfd^e nid^t ben @elfl be« SBelfen, 
2)cffen l^eirgen ©onnenglanj, 
@d^ön öertüebt in ftc^'rem Xan^, 
Sugenblit^e iWonb' umlreifenl 

^uf ber @iIbertootfe falzte 
@titt bal^itt gur ©temegeit, 
So ein ®rei« am $au«a(tare 
Sebem ^benb S^l^ränen mei^t; 
@pri(^ bie ^amtn feiner ![!ieben, 
gül^r' il^n auf in il^ren ^rang, 
So be« ^uge« em'gen ®(ang 
Äeiner Slrennung ä'^W^ trüben ! 

Unb ben Süngttng, bem bie iBiebe 
^eige« ©e^nen aufgemetitt, 
2)er in ungefülltem J^riebe 
Offne kirnte au«gefirccft, . 
3)ann gur 53(umenpur ber ^Uvne 
2lufgefd)auet Uebemarm: 
gaff i^n freunbU(3^ 3(rm in Slrm, 
2:rag' il^n in bie blaue gerne, 
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So ed bräutU(!^ glänzt unb pallet,. 
Stebeatmenb il^n umfd^Uegt, 
S^ad il^n geiflig einfl ummallet 
Unb mit Icifem ©rug gegrüßt, 
2Ö0 c6 in bcr ^alt maiet, 
Srte, ijon neuem ?cben jung, 
(gtüiger SSegelflerung, 
(Stüigen ©efang« jtd^ freuet! 



Set ^dttig aitf bem Mitritte« 

2)0 liegen jte aUc, bie grauen ^ö!)'n, 
2)te bunfetn Xpter in milbcr 9JuV; 
2)er ©d^tummer lüattet, bie !?üfte rvtljn 
Äeinen ?aut ber Älage mir jn. 

gür alte l^ob' id) geforgt unb gefirebt, 
9Kit ©orgen tranf iä) ben funlelnben SBein; 
S)ie 9^aci^t ifi gelommen, ber ^immel belebt, 
iWeine @eelc h)itt id} erfreun. 

O bu golbene ©d^rift burc^ ben ©terneraum, 
3u bir ja fd^au' id^ Uebenb empor; 
3^r SBunberflänge, öernommen !aum, 
SBie befaufelt il^r jel^nlid^ mein O^r! 

SD^ein $aor ifi ergraut, mein Satugc getrübt, 
S)ie @iege«tt)affen Rängen im @aat, 
$abe SRed^t gefiprod^en unb '^edjt geübt: 
^ann barf id^ raftcn einmol? 
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O fcllgc SRajl, lolc tocrlang' id^ bcln! 
D l|crrlid^c ^adjt, luic faumft bu fo lang', 
2)a id) fc^auc bcr ©tcrnc liditcrcn ©d^cin 
Unb ^ore Volleren ^tang! 



Sieb eistet 9lrittett. 

3(^ bin fo gar ein armer Ttann 
Unb gel)e ganj aHetn. 
3(^ nt5(i)te tool^t nur einmal nod) 
SRcd^t frozen iDhxte« fein* 

3n meiner lieben 6(tem $au« 
Sßar id) ein frol|e8 Äinb, 
2)er bitt're Summer tfl mein Xeil, 
@eit jte begraben ftnb. 

2)er 9Jeid^en ©orten fel^' id^ blü^n, 
3d^ fe]^' bie golbne @aatf 
^dn ifl ber unfrud|tbare 2Beg, 
2)en ©org' unb Wtii^t trat. 

S)od| »eir i(^ gem mit flillem SBcl^ 
3n frol^er SDf^enfd^en @d|ttjarm, 
Unb toünfd^e jiebem guten Xaq 
@o tjergUd^ unb fo warm. 

O reidjer ®ott; bu liegeft bod) 
S'lid^t gang mid^ freubenleer; 
(gin füßer Srofl für alle 2BeIt 
@rgiegt fld^ l^immell^er. 
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ißod^ Pcigt tn {cbem 2)5rflcin j[a 
S)cln t)ciüg ^au9 cmpor; 
2)ic Drgd unb bcr (S^orgcfang 
(grtönct icbcm Ol^r* 

5Ro(J^ Icudjtct ©ontic, ÜJlonb unb ©tern 
@o ttcbcöott aud^ ntlr, 
Unb toann blc ^Jbenbgtodc ^attt, 
S)a rcb' id^, $crr, ntit blr. 

(ginjl öffnet jcbcnt Outcn fid^ 
®cin ]^ot)cr grcubcnfaal, 
2)ann lomnt' an6) id) im gclcrflcib 
Unb \e^t ttiid^ an« 3Jla^l 



-♦o^ 



O^efattg bet SüttgUttge. 

^cittg ijl bie 3ugcnbacitl 
Xrctcn toir In Xtmpti\)aUtn, 
So in büji'rcr (Sinfantlcit 
S)umpf bie !j:nttc tolbcrf drallen I ■ 
(Sbler ©eijl bc8 (grnfleS foE 
@id^ in 3üngUng«feelen fenfen, 
3ebe jiitt unb anbad^tSöott 
3^rer ^eifgen Äraft gebenlcn. 

Oe^n toir In« ®efitb' ^crtoor, 
®a« ftd| flolj bem ^imntet geiget, 
2)cr fo feiertld^ entpor 
Überm ^rbenfrü^Iing ficiget! 



1 
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©iitc S(&e\t üott gruc^tbarfclt 
933irb an« bic|cr SBlutc brcd^cn* 
C>cilig ift bic grü^Iingögcit, 
2>oU an ^ttngtingdfeelen fpred^en! 

gaffct bic ^o!a(c nur! 
@c]^t ll)r nidit fo ^)urpurn BUnfcn 
S3lut bcr üppige« S^^atur? 
Saßt un« l|o^cn 2JJutc8 trinfen, 
S>a6 fid^ eine gcuerfraft 
©elig in ber anbern f ü^Ie ! 
§eilig ifl ber SRebenjaft, 
3ft be« 3ngcnbf(I|it)ung« ©ef^icte, 

@el)t ba« l^olbe aWäbd^en ^icrl 
@ic entfaltet fid^ im <BpieU; 
eine 2öeU erbtü^t in i^r 
3arter, ^immUfd^cr (Sefütjle. 
@ie gebeil)t im ©onnenfd^ein, 
Unfre Äraft in @tnrm nub 9^egen. 
$eiUg fott bag 3Wäb(^en fein, 
2)cnn ttjir reifen un8 entgegen. 

S)arum gel^t in Xempel ein, 
Sbetu @mfl in enc^ gn fangen! 
©torft an grül^Iing eud^ unb SBein, 
(Sonnet enc^ an fdjönen Singen! 
3ugenb, grüljting, gefi^ofaf, 
Tl'dMjen in ber l)oIben Stiite, 
©eilig fei'n jie aUjumal 
Unfrem ernjieren ©ernüte! 
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9lttf ein Hittb. 

9[u9 ber ^ebrängnid, bie tnic^ totlb umfettet, 
^ah' iä) gu bir, ntid^, füge« Äinb, gerettet, 
^antit ic^ ^erg unb ^ugen treibe 
%n beincr (gngelfreube, 
?[n biefer Unfd|ulb, biefer SÖf^orgeit^elle, 
%vi blefer ungetrübten ©ottedqueKe. 



S)roben jie^et ble ^apeUe, 
@d^auet fltn lud 5ll)al ^tnab, 
S>runten jtngt bei SBief unb Ouelle 
gro^ unb l^ett ber ^Irtenfnab'. 



j^raurig tbnt ba9 ©töcftein nteber, 
©d^auerUd^ ber üleid^enc^or; 
(StlEe ftnb bie frol^en lieber, 
Unb ber Jhtabe (au{c^t empor. 



S)roben bringt man fie gu Orabe, 
3)ie fic^ freuten In bem Tf^al 
^irtenfnabe,^ $lrtcnfnabe, 
3)lr audi fingt man bort elnmat. 



U (Scbtc^tc. 

Sie fattftett ^age. 

3c^ bin \o l^otb ben fanftcn XaQtxi, 
SBattn In ber crpcn grul^IlngSjcit 
S>cr ^Immcl, btauUd^ aufgcfd^Iagcn, 
3ur (Srbc ©tanj unb SBarmc flrcut, 
®ie 2:pler nod^ Don @tfe grauen, 
S)cr $ügcl fd^on jt(^ fonnig ^cbt, 
2)lc ^abd^cn ft(^ in« gi^clc trauen, 
3)cr Äinbcr ©ipici fid^ neu belebt. 

3)ann jlel^' tc^ auf bent S3erge brobcn 
Unb \e\f e« attcS, flttt erfreut, 
2)te S3ruft Don letfent ©rang gel)oben, 
S>er nod^ junt SBunfd^e nid)t gebetl^t. 
3d^ bin ein Äinb unb mit bem spielt 
S>er lietteren 9'iatur toergnugt, 
3n il^re ruhigen @efüt)te 
3jl gang bie @eetc eingeloiegt. 

3d^ bin fo ^olb ben fanften ^gen, 
Söann tl^rcr ntilb befonnten glur 
©erül^rte (Sretfe 55(bfd^ieb fagcn, 
S)antt ifl bie geier ber 9'iatur. 
eie pxaxiQt nirf)t nteljr mit S3tüt' unb gülle, 
3fll' ll^re regen Gräfte rut)n, 
@le Jammelt fid^ in fuße ©title, 
3n ll^rc Xiefen fd|aut jte nun. 

S)ie ©eete, jüngfl fo ^od| getragen, 
@ic fenfet ll)ren fiolgen gtug, 
@ic lernt ein friebUd|e8 ©ntfagen, 
Erinnerung ijl i^r genug. 
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S)a Ifl mir wol)! Itn fanftcn ©d^iöeigen, 
S)a9 bte 9^atur ber @ee(e gab; 
(g« tfl mir fo; ate bürft' idj flclgcn 
hinunter In mein {illled (^rab* 



3tit l^etfifte« 

@elb gegrüßt mit gtül^ltng^ttjonne, 
©lauer $lmmcl, golbnc @onne! 
S)rüben andi avi9 ©arten^aQen 
^ör* \äi frol^e ©alten fd^atten. 

ai^nefl bu, @eele, toleber 
©anftc, fuße grül^UngöIlcber? 
@lel^ uml^er bte falben 53äume! 
^(^, ed toaren ^olbe Sräume« 



SSttttbet. 

@le ttjar ein Älnb üor toenlg S^agen, 
@le Ijl e« nld^t mel^r, toal^rlldi nein* 
^aib tfl ble iBlume aufgefd^lagen, 
f&a\h put fte l^alb ft^ toleber ein. 
2Ben lann Id^ um ba« Söunber fragen? 
mt? ober täufd^t mld^ l^olber ©d^eln? 

@le \\n\äii fo gang mit Älnberftnne, 
©0 fromm Ifl l^rer Slugcn @plcl; 
^o6^ groger 5Dlnge n)erb' Id^ Inne, 



16 (Sebic^ie. 

Sä) fc^au'- in ZU\en ol^nc S^eL 
3a, SBunbcr pnb'8 ber füßcn a^ittne, 
S)ie Ttinm l^at ber SBunber Diel 



2Ba8 flel^fl bu fo in pillent ©t^mcrg? 
O ©deafer, fag' e« ntir! 
9BoI)l {(^(agt aud^ ^ter ein to)unbed $erg, 
S)ad gießet ntid^ ju bir. 

©deafer. 

!J)n fragejl nod^? o jtel^ untfter 
3n meinem trauten £^al! 
2)ie toeite ?[u ifl blumenleer, 
Unb jieber ^aum ifl fal^l. 

S)u flage nid^t! ttja« ifl bein ^el^? 
2Ba«, al« ein fdjttjerer S^ranm? 
^alb glangt bte ^lume and bem ^lee, 
2)ie SBtüte toon bem 53aum. 

2)ann fte^t ba« Äreug, baöor i(^ !nie\ 
3m grünen ©aumgefilb; 
^odi adi, ed grünt unb blül)et nie, 
2:rägt ftet« ein flcrbenb «ilb* 
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€d^'dftv9 8otttttagf9üeb. 

2)a8 ift bcr XaQ be8 $crrn, 
3ci^ bin adeln auf tüctter glür. 
^06) eine SWorgenglode nur, 
Sftüxi ©title ;iay unb fem. 

?lnbetenb !nie' id) ^ier. 
O fuße« (Srau'nl geheime« SBel^'nl 
9[tö tnieten biete ungefe^n 
Unb beteten mit mir« 

2)er ^immet nay unb fem, 
(Sr ijl fo !tar unb feiertid}. 
©0 ganj, aid tooEt' er öffnen ft(^. 
!£)ad ifl ber £ag bed $ernu 



©efattg bet 9}ottttett. 

(grl^ebet cuc^ mit lieifgem triebe, 
3]^r frommen "©diweflem, l^immelan 
Unb fcl)n)ebt auf blü^nber SBotfenba^nl 
S>a teuc^let und bie relnfle @onne, 
2)a fingen ttJir in grü^tingdmonne 
(gin Sieb öon bir, bu cttj'ge Siebe! 

Ob meüen olle jarten S3Iüten 
S3on bem ©enuß ber irb'fdien ©tut: 
2)u bift ein eh)ig 3ugenbbtut 
Unb unfrer S3ufen ftete gütle, 
3)ie em'ge glamme, bie toir flitle 
5tm Slttar unb im bergen lauten. 
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S)u jliegcjl nlcbcr, cio'ge Outc, 
2)u tagfl, ein (öd^elitb ^immetdfinb, 
3m %xm ber Jungfrau füg unb linb, 
®ic burft' au3 bcincn l^ettcn klugen 
2)en ©Ian) ber $imntet in ftd^ fangen, 
«18 fie blc ©lorie umglül^te* 

2)u ^afl mit göttltd^em Erbarmen 
Um Ärenj ble Slrme au8gef^)annt; 
' 2)a mft ber @turm, ba bröl^nt bad ülanb: 
,,^ommt ^er, fommt ^er Don allen Orten I 
3fjx Xote, fprcngt be« Orabe« Pforten I 
(gr nimmt euc^ auf mit offnen Firmen,'' 

O SBunberlteb', o ?iebefitt)onne ! 
3|l biefe 3«tt ein @(I|Iummer mir, 
@o träum' Ic^ fe^nlld} nur Don blr; 
Unb ein @rtt)ad^en tt)lrb ed geben, 
2)a to)erb' Id^ gang In btd^ üerfd^iueben, 
(Sin ©lutflral^t in ble groge @onne« 



Sed ünahcn üBeirgUeb. 

3d^ bin üom ©erg ber ^Irtenfnab', 
@e^' auf ble ©d^töffer aU' ^erabj 
S>lc @onne flral^tt am erfien l^ler, 
31m längfien loeilet fte bei mir; 
3d^ bin ber Änab' üom 53erge. 
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^ier ifl bed @trome9 SEJ^utterl^aud, 
3(3^ trittf i^n frif(j^ Dom @tein ^erau«; 
@r broufl Dom f^eld in toUbem Sauf, 
3c^ fang' i^n mit ben 5trmen auf; 
3(3^ bin bcr Änab' öom SSergc. 

S)er SBcrg, bcr ifl mein (gigentum, 
!£)a jte^n bie <Stürme ringd l^erum; 
Unb l^euten jte öon 9'lorb unb @üb, 
@o überfd^aQt fle bod^ mein Sieb: 
,,^6) bin ber Ätiab' öom Serge," 

@inb 53litj unb ©onner unter mir, 
@o flel^' id^ l^oc^ im ©lauen l^ier; 
3d^ !cnne jte unb rufe gu: 
,,Sa6t meine« S3ater8 $au« in ^ffl'' 
3ä) bin ber Änab' üom S3erge. 

Unb toann bie @turmgto(f einjl erfd^allt, 
SJiand^ geuer auf ben SBcrgen ttjattt, 
S)ann jleig' id^ nieber, tret' in« ©lieb 
Unb fd^njing' mein ©d^mert unb fing' mein Sieb: 
„S^ bin ber ^aV üom Serge," 



-•o«- 



@ie fommt in biefe jlillen @rünbe; 
3t^ tuag' e« l^eut' mit lüljnem SJiut. 
9Bad {ott id^ beben Dor bem ^inbe, 
2)ad niemanb tt)ad guleibe tl^ut? 
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@d grügen aHe fte fo genie, 
3d^ ge^' oorbei unb tt)ag' ed itid^t, 
Unb ju bent atterfd^bnflen ©teme 
(Srl^eb' 1(5 nie mein Slngeftd^t. 

!Die ^(umen, bie nac^ t^r {td^ beugen, 
2)ie 35oget ntit bent ?nflgefang, 
©ie bürfen ?iebe il^r bezeugen: 
Söarum ijl mir attein fo bang? 

2)em ^immel l)ab' id^ oft geflaget 
3n langen Sfläd^ten blttertid^ 
Unb l)abe nie üor il^r gemaget 
2)08 eine Sort: „^6^ lieht bid^!" 

3d^ tolE mid^ lagern unterm ©aume, 
Xa nianbelt tägdd^ fie Dorbet; 
2)ann mill id| reben al« im 2;raume, 
Sie fie mein fuße« ?eben [ei. 

3d^ win ... we^c! weld^e« ©d^redenl 
@ie !ommt \itxan, fie wirb mic^ fel^n; 
3d^ loill mld^ in ben ©ufd^ öerfledcn, 
!£)a fel^' id^ fte oorüberge^n. 



Sattf bet 98ea 

2ln iebem 55lbenb gc^' id^ an«, 
hinauf ben Siefenfteg. 
@ie (d^aut au8 t^rem Oartenl^auS, 
@ij fte^et ^art am Seg. 
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^ir l^aBen und no(J^ nie U^tVit, 
@8 ijl nur \o bcr lOauf bcr Sett. 

3ci^ toelg nld^t, tole e« fo gefd^a^, 
@cit (ange füff' ici) fic. 
3ti^ bitte nid^t, fie fagt nid^t ja, 
2)od^ fagt jte nein and) nie. 
SBenn 2ippt gern auf Sippe ru^t, 
2ßtr l^inbern'« nid^t, und bünft c8 gut, 

2)a« ?üftd|en mit ber ^Rofe fpielt, 
(g« fragt nit^t: ^afl ntid^ Ucb? 
S)a8 9Jö«d^en ftd| am Saue fü^It, 
(Sd fagt nid^t lange: gib! 
Sä) liebe fte, jte liebet mid^, 
2)od^ feinet fagt: id^ luht bid^! 



3m 2öa(be gel^' id^ wol^Igemut, 
SDf^ir graut üor 9läubern nid^t; 
(gin (iebenb ^erj ift aU mein ®ut 
2)a« fud^t fein «öfewid^t. 

SBa« raufd^t, tt)a« rafd^elt bur(^ ben Sufd^? 
@in üJiörber, ber mir brol^t? 
SWein !?iebd|en lommt gefprungen, l^ufd^! 
Unb l^ergt mid^ faft gu Xob. 



22 ißebtc^te. 



Celiget Zo^. 

©efiorben toax id^ 
^ov iithemormt; 
begraben (ag id^ 
3ti i^rcn Firmen; 
(Srtoecfet toaxh i(^ 
$on il^ren Püffen; 
S)en ^tnttnet fa^ i(^ 
3tt i^ren ^ugetu 



Utttrette. 

2)tr t^ bie ^errfd^aft langfl gegeben 
3n meinem bliebe, meinem Seben, 
9htr biefe 9^ad^t, o toeld^ ein j^ranml 
O lag ba9 {d^tt)ere SBort mid^ löfen! 
(Ss fag ein fremb^ oerfd^Ieiert ^efen 
2)ort unter unfrer i^iebe $anm. 



Sie l^ält fte meinen @inn gefangen! 
3d^ na^e mid^ mit fügem fangen, 
@ie aber l^ebt ben ©deleter leidet; 
®a fe^' id^ beine Ueben ^ugen, 
^äi, beine blauen, trauten klugen, 
Unb ieber frembe ©d^ein enttt)eid^t. 
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Sie Slfigefil^iebettett. 

@o ^ah* id) enbU(^ bi(]^ gerettet 
Wlix au8 ber SUienge toUber $Reiyn! 
S)u bift an meinen ^nn ge!ettet, 
2)u bifl nun ntetn^ nun einzig mein. 
@d fd^Iummert aUt9 biefe @tunbe, 
9^ur ttjtr no(J^ leben auf ber 2BeU, 
Sole In ber Saffer |ltUeni @mnbe 
2)er äJ^eergott feine ©öttin J^ött. 

^erraufd^t ifl aH ha^ ro^e Sofen, 
S)a8 beine SBorte mir üerfd^teng, 
S)etn leife«, liebeöoUe« Äofen 
SP nun mein eing'ger füßer Älang. 
2)ie (Srbe liegt in D^ad^t ge^üUet, 
Äein ?i(^t ergtänat auf glur unb Seid^, 
SRur bicfer 2ampe @d^immer füEet 
9^0^ unfrer Siebe fleined 9leid^. 



••o*- 



Sie Qnftithmttu 

Sä) faß bei jener ?inbe 
3Rit meinem trauten ^inbe, 
Si^ir faßen ^anb in $anb. 
^ein ^lättd^en rauftet' im SBinbe, 
^ie @onne fd^ien gelinbe 
$crab auf« jtitte Sanb. 
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Sir fagen gatt) Derfd^tDlegen 
3Rtt innigem Vergnügen, 
^ad $erg taunt nterflid^ fd^tug« 
Söa« follten toir au(j^ fagcn? 
Si^ad lonnten toir un9 fragen? 
SBir tougten [a genug. 



& ntod^f und nid^td me^r fehlen, 
j^ein ©eignen lonnt' und quälen, 
Sfliä^t^ Stebed n^ar und fem; 
2lu« liebem 5(ug' ein ©rügen, 
$om (ieben ÜJ^unb ein Püffen 
(^b eind bem anbem gern« 



^offt Stelle. 

3n ?iebedarmen ru^t il^r trunfen. 
S>ed bebend grüd^te ttJinfen euc^; 
(Sin ©ttd nur ijl auf mid^ gefunfen, 
^od) bin i(^ Dor eud^ aQen reid^« 



'S^a^ ®Iüdf ber @rbe miff id^ gerne 
,Unb btidr, ein ÜJiärt^rer, binö«/ 
3)enn über mir in golbner gerne 
$at ftd^ ber Fimmel aufget^an. 



1 
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9t&f^c. 

3^5 tref In beinen ©arten; 
SBo, ©üße, wciljl bu ^cuf ? 
Sihir ©d^metterllngc flattern 
2)urd^ btefe ^infamleit. 

2)od^ toit in Bunter flutte 
©ter betne 8ccte fielen 
Unb mit ben S5tumenbüften 
2)ie SBcjle ntld^ umtüe^nl 

3ti^ füllte btd^ mir na^e, 
S)le ©tnfantfeit Belebt, 
2ötc über feinen Selten 
2)er Unfid^tbare fd^tvebt. 



2Ba« fhretft öorbel Int ©ämmerlld^t? 
SBafö nid^t mein l^otbe« Ätnb? 
Unb n)el^ten and bent ^örbd^en ntd^t 
2)le fÄofenbüfte Unb? 

Sa, ntorgen Ifl ba« iKatenfefll 
D ntorgen — tt)eld^e ?ujt, 
Sann fte ftd^ glängenb fd^auen lögt, 
2)ie 9lö«lein an ber ©mfti 
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Sey Commevfabett. 

2)a fliegt, afö toir int $elbe ge^en, 
(Kin ©omntcrfabcn über ?anb, 
(Ein leidet unb Ud^t (^efpinfi ber ^een, 
Unb ftiüp\t t)on ntir gu il^r ein ^anb. 
3d5 ne^m' il^n für ein günfiig ä^td^««» 
ein 3^t<^«tt, wie bie ?ieb' e« brandet. 
O Hoffnungen ber ^offnungdreid^en, 
9(ud 2)uft Qmtht, t)on i^uft gerl^aud^t! 



■*o«- 



S)em füllen ^aufc btidP i^ gu, 
(Selel^nt an einen $anm; 
2>ort liegt fte n^ol^t in fc^öner ^nff 
Unb glül^t in fügent Sraunu 

3nm $imntel bUdP i^ bann empor, 
(Sr ^5ngt mit Collen btd^t« 
9[d^, l^inter fd^n^argem ^olfenßor, 
2kt gISugt bed ^oHmonbd lOid^t. 



S^hir feiten fomm' id^ an« bem S^^^^^ 
2)od5 toitt bie Slrbeit nid^t öom Ort; 
©eöffnet finb bie 8üd^er immer, 
^od^ leine @eite rfidC id^ fort. 
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2)c« gf^ad^bare liebUd^ glotenf^Uten 
iRlmutt iei^t utir bic ©cbanfcn l^ln, 
Unb jctjt muß Id^ l^itiübcrfd^iclcn 
92a(^ meiner ^übfd^en ^^ad^bariiu 



tBattemregel. 

3m Sommer fud^' ein glebd^cn bir 
3n ©arten unb ©cfltbM 
2)a jtnb blc Sage lang genug, 
2)a ftnb bie md^tt mllb. 

3m ©Inter muß ber fuße S5unb 
@d^on fefl gefd^loffcn fein: 
@o barfji ni(i^t lange jiel^n im @d^nee 
©ei faltem SWonbenfd^ein* 



^an9 nnh ®tttc. 

@ie. 

(Sucfjl bu mir benn immer nad^, 
SBo bu nur mid^ finbeft? 
9Hmm bie tuglein bod^ in ad^t, 
2)a6 bu nid^t erbllnbeji I 

@r. 

©udtefi \)VL nid^t fietd l^erum, 
Söürbefl mid^ nid^t feigen; 
9limm bein $öl9d^en bo(^ in ad^t! 
SBirjl e« nod^ uerbrel^en. 



28 <5ebt(^ie« 



Säget lieb. 

Stein' bcff'rc ?ufl in blcfer 3cit 
^19 burd^ ben Salb gu bringen, 
2Bo S)roffct pngt unb ^obid^t Wreit, 
2Ö0 -&ir(c^' unb 9iel)c fpringcn. 

O fo6' mein ?icb im SBipfcl grün, 
2:^01 tt)ic 'nc S)roffcI fd^logcn! 
O fpräng' ed mie ein !Re^ ba^in, 
2)ag id^ ed fönnte iagen! 



®e9 Ritten SSitttetlteb« 

O SBintcr, fd|Ummcr SBintcr, 
SBic i|l bic SBcIt fo Hein ! 
2)u bröngft un« aW in bte Xl^äUv, 
3n bic engen Bütten l^ineiu. 

Unb gel^' id^ anä) Vorüber 
5(n meiner ^icbjten ^pam: 
Äaum jtel^t fte mit bem Äöpfd^en 
3um Keinen genfter l^eroue. 

Unb nel^m' id^'« ^er^ in bie ^onbe 
Unb gel^' l^inouf in« $>ou8: 
@ie fifet 3tt)ifd^en Spater unb ajiutter, 
@d^aut !aum gu ben foglein l^erau«. 
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O @ommcr, ^dfönex ©ontmer, 
Sßie wirb btc Söclt fo tüelt I 
3c ^bl^cr man jicigt auf blc ©erge, 
3c tüciter jte jtd^ üerbrcift. 

Unb jlcl^cfl bu auf bem gelfen, 
Eraut Sicbd^cn, id^ rufe bir gu: 
®lc ^aHe fagcn e« todttv, 
S)od^ uieutanb ^5rt c«, aU hvu 

Unb l^ätt' id^ bl(i^ In bcn Ernten 
STuf freien ^Scrgcöl^öl^n: 
2öir feigen in bie leiten ?anbe 
Unb tocrben bod^ nl(i^t gcfe^n. 



-♦o«- 



Steb bed ^efattgenett. 

SBle ticbti(i^er 0ang I 
O Serd^e, bein @ang, 
(gr l^ebt ftdd, er fd^tuingt ftdd in Söonne, 
2)u ttimntjl ntid^ üon l^icr, 
3d^ ftnge mit bir, 
SBir jieigcn burd^ Söolfcn gur (Sonne. 

O Serd^e, \)vl ncigjl 
S)id^ nieber, bu fd^tt)cigfl, 
®u ftnljl in bic blü^cnbcn ^uen. 
3d^ jd^tDeige gumal 
Unb jtnle jutl^at, 
%di, tief in SWober unb ©rauen. 
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O fanfter, füger ^avi(ii, 
@(^on toedeft bu lieber 
SRlr grü^lingöUcber. 
fdaVb blühen bie ^eild^en aud^. 

2« ;(rüf{Hng5gtattbe. 

2)ie (inben l^flfte ftnb emad^t, 
@ie fäufeln uttb toeben 2^g unb 9{a(!^t, 
^ie fci^affen an alien (Snben. 
O frlfd^er 2)uft, o neuer Älang I 
9htn, armed ^erge, fei nid^t bang! 
9htn mug ftd^ alle9, aUe9 .toenben« 

2)ie SBelt toirb fd^öner mit {ebem %aQ, 
Wlan toeig nid^t, load no(!^ toerben mag, 
S)ad Slül^en toill nid^t enben* 
(S« blü^t ba« femfie, tieffie ^al: 
9htn, armed $erj, i^ergig ber Oual! 
9htn mug fid^ aSed, atted toenben* 

3. ;$rüf{(tngsruf{e. 

O tegt mid^ nid^t ind bunfle (^rab. 
9H(!^t unter bie grüne dxh* ^inab! 
@ott id^ begraben fein, 
Sieg' id^ ind tiefe (^rad hinein« 
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3n ®ra9 unb ^turnen lieg' id^ gern, 
SBenn eine S^Dte tbnt Don fem, 
Unb toenn l^od^ obenhin 
SHe (eHen grfil^Ung^tDoIIen gie^n. 

4. ;JrfiI?Itnjsfeter. 

@üger, golbner grü^Ung9tagl 
3nnige9 ^ntgücten! 
SBenn mir \t ein Sieb gelang, 
eoflf e9 ^enf nid^t glüden? 

S>o(l^ toamm in biefer 3^it 
Vn bie Arbeit treten? 
grfil^Ung ifl ein ^ol^ed gefl: 
Sagt mi4 ntl^n nnb beten! 

6* £ob bes ^^rüi^nngs« 

6aatengrün, Seild^enbuft, 
Serd^entoirbel, ^ntfelfd^Iag, \/ 
Sonnenregen, Unbe SnftI 

SBenn id) fold^ SBorte fhtge, 
iBrand^t e9 bann noci^ groger 2)inge, 
2>i(^ gu pvti\m, grül^Ung^tag ? 

6. ;JrfiIiItngstroil. 

^a9 gagfl bu, ^erg, in fold^en Sagen, 
$So felbfl bie 2)ome 9lofen tragen? 
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7, Künftiger ^früljHng. 

Sol^t blül^ct jcbcm 3o^rc 
©ein grü^Ung ntilb unb liä^t; 
^ud^ jener große, flare, 
©etrojll er fcl)lt bir nld^t 
@r Ijl blr nodj bcf(i^ieben 
?lnt 3i«^« beiner SBol^n, 
2)u al^nejl ll^n l^ienleben, 
Unb broBen brid^t er an. 

8. ;jrülilingslieb bes Hesenfenten. 

grü^Ung i^% iä) lajf' eö gelten, 
Unb ntid^ freut'«, idf muß gefielen, 
2)a6 man fann f^agteren gelten, 
Ol^ne iuft {td^ gu erfälten. 

©törc^e fomnten an unb ©d^tüalben, 
m6)t ju frü^e, nld^t su frü^e ! 
©lül^e nur, mein ^'dnmdjen, blül^el 
SWelnetl^alben, melnetl^alben I 

3a, Id^ fül^r ein tt)enlg SBonne, 
2)enn bie Serd^e fingt erträglld^, 
«pi^Uomete nld^t aatäglld^, 
9'ild^t fo übet fd^elnt ble @onne. 

2)a6 e« feinen übcrrafd^e, 
5Kld^ Im grünen gelb gu fe^en! 
^flld^t toerfd^mäy Id^, augjugel^en, 
Älelflen« „grü^Kng" In ber %a]ä)t. 
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Set Itttgenatttttett. 

?(uf eine« «crge« ©Ipfct, 
S)a mod)!' id| mit bir pc^ 
?luf Stealer, SSoIbc^Wipfel 
gjiit bir l^crnicbcrjc^n; 
2)a ntöcftf id^ ring« bir geigen 
2)ic SBclt im grül^UngöI(^cln 
Unb fprcd^cn: ,,2öar'« mein eigen, 
@o war' e« mein unb bein." 

3n meiner @eele 2:iefen, 
O jä^fl bu ba ^inab, 
2Ö0 otte Sieber fd|Uefen, 
2)ie je ein ®ott mir gab ! 
2)0 tüürbeft bu ertennen, 
SBenn ed|teö id^ erftrebt, 
Unb mag'« aud| hidf ni(^t nennen, 
2)od^ iff« Don bir belebt. 



^trete ünnft. 

©Inge, tt)em ®efang gegeben, 
3n bcm beutfd^en S)i(^tertt)alb I 
2)0« ift grcube, bo« ifl Seben, 
Senn'« üon otten 3^^^0«" fd^attt. 

9fJid|t an mm Po^S« Seamen 
3P bie 2icber!unft gebannt; 
3lu«gcpreuet ift ber @omen 
Über oKe« beutjt^c ?onb. 
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3)elnc« öottcn ©ergen« Xxitht, 
@ib fte fed im Stange frei! 
@äufelnb xoanbU betne i^tebe, 
^onttentb und betn 3ont t)orbeil 

@tngfl bu nid^t betn ganged 2then, 
@ing' bo(i^ in ber Sugenb 2)rangl 
9hir im ^tütenmonb ergeben 
9^ad^tigatten il^ren @ang. 

üann man's ni(!^t in ^ü^tx binben, 
SBad bie <^tunben btr i^erleil^n: 
@ib ein f(iegenb Slatt ben Sinben! 
äihtntre 3ugenb ]^af(!^t e9 ein. 

gal^ret n^ol^I; gel^etme ^nben, 
9{eIromantiI, Sld^^mie I 
formet ^It uns nid^t gebunben, 
Unfre ^unfi l^eigt $oe{te. 

heilig ad^ten n)ir bie ©eifler, 
^ber Flamen finb uns 2)un{i; 
Sürblg c^ren tt)ir bie Tttiftex, 
SIber frei iji un« bie Äunfi. 

9?id^t in fatten SWannorjlcinen, 
"iflid^t in ISempeln bumpf unb tot: 
3n ben frifd^en (Sid^enl^ainen 
SSebt unb raufd^t ber beutjd^e ®ott. 
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^a9 ^aU 

Sie xoiVi\t bu bid^ mir offenbaren, 
Sie nngettjo^nt, geliebte« Zf^al? 
Sflvix in ben frül^flcn Sugenbjal^ren 
@rfd^ien{i bu fo mir mand^e« WlaU 
2)ie @onne fd^Dn l^inabgegangen, 
S)od^ au« ben ^öc^en Karer @d^ein; 
^ein i^üftd^en \pit\t mir um bie Sangen, 
S>od^ fanfte« 9^aufd^en in bem $ain. 



(S9 buftet tüithtx alte Siebe, 
(S« grünet »lieber alte Sufi; 
3a, felbfl bie alten Siebertriebe 
©eleben biefe falte «rujl. 
Ühtur, n)o]^l brandet e« {didder @tnnben, 
@o innig unb fo liebeüoU, 
Senn biefe« arme $er} gefunben, 
S)a9 n)ellenbe genefen foS. 



SebrSngt mid^ einfl bie Seit nod^ bSnget; 
@o fud^' id^ lieber bid^, mein ^al. 
(Sm))fange bann ben franfen <^önger 
3Wit fold^er SWilbe no(^ einmal I 
Unb ftnf Id^ bann ermattet nieber, 
@o öffne leife beinen ®mnb 
Unb nimm mid^ auf unb fd^lieg' il^n toieber 
Unb grüne fröl^lic^ unb gefunb! 
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SDtotgettd. 



SRorgenluft, {o rein unb fül^t, 
2db\a\, tattenb aKem ^olfe, 
mx\t bu bld| am «bcnb fd^wül 
Sünnen jur ©etoittemolle ? 



■•p»- 



SBann int legten Sbenbflral^I 
©otbne ^olfenberge fieigen 
Unb toit %\pm ftd^ ergeigen, 
grog' id) oft mit !£l)ränen: 
Siegt tüoljH gtt)i{d^en jenen 
ai'^ein erfe^nte« ^{u^et^al? 



••o«- 



a|]^ettbttio(fett« 

Sotten feV ici^ abenbmörtd 
®ang in reinfie ©tut getaud^t, 
SBotfen gang in Sid)t gerl^auci^t, 
S)ie fo fd^tüüt gebuntelt l^ottcn. 
3o/ mir fogt mein al^nenb ^erg: 
(Sinfl no(i^ werben, ob aud^ fpat, 
SBann bie @onne niebergel^t, 
SWir öerflort ber @eele ©djotten. 
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fRed^tfetTtignttg. 

SBol^t gel^t bcr 3ugcnb ©c^ncn 
9?ad^ mand^cm fdjöncn 2:raum; 
aWit Ungeftüm unb S^rancn 
©türmt fic bcn ©temcnraum. 
2)cr §tmmcl ^|ört «)r glcl)cn 
Unb lät^dt gnäbig : ,,ncin", 
Unb täßt öorübcrgel^cn 
®cn Söunfdi gufamt bcr $eln» 

Söcnn aber nun öom ©d^clnc 
2)0« ^erg ft(^ abgcfc^rt 
Unb tiur baö ed^tc, ?Rclnc, 
3)a« aJ^cnfd^Ud^c begehrt 
Unb bo(^ mit allem @trcbcn 
Äcin 3ict erreichen fann: 
2)a mug man n)ol)t öcrgcbcn 
S)lc Trauer aud^ bem aWann. 



aitt einettt f^eitexn ^morgen. 

O btaue ?uft nad^ trüben Sagen, 
SBie fonnfl bu |litten meine klagen? 
SBer nnr am SRegen franf gett)e(en, 
S)er mag burdj ©onnenfd^ein genefen* 

O btaue Suft nad^ trüben klagen, 
Xodj ftittfl bu meine bittern klagen: 
2)u glönsefl '^^nung mir gum bergen, 
SBle ^immtifd^ grcube labt nad^ «Sd^mergen. 
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9tufi hex Seelen. . 

?5fcn ft(^ ble Irb'fd^cn ©anbc? 
SBlrb oud^ mir bic ©d^tulngc frei, 
2)ag Id^ In bent ^eimatlanbe, 
greunbtn, bir bereinigt fet? 
3a, bein {etiged (Sntfc^meben 
3og nttr langfl ben 9U(f empov; 
3efet Im ?ld^tc, jcfet Im Scben 
glnb' i6), ble Id^ nie öerlor. 

SBo« öeme^nt' Id^, lodfl bu nleber, 
Ober flelg|l bu auf ju mir? 
Sad^t ntlr ©rbenfrül^Ung toleber, 
Ober blü^t ein fd^ön'rer ^ler? 
3a, In btefer Ud^ten f^öl^e 
$a{i bu (Sine mir gefehlt; 
^omml Id^ fü^Ie belne mi^t, 
2)le ben ^Immel mir befeelt 



aittf bev Ühttfaf^tU 

Über blefen @trom, t)or Salären, 
®ln Id^ einmal fd^on gefal^ren* 
$ler ble !6urg Im Ebenbfd^lmmer, 
S)rüben raufd^t ba9 SBel^r iDle Immer. 

Unb üon blefem ^al^n umfd^Ioffen 
SBaren mit mir gttjeen ©enoffen: 
5(d^, ein greunb, ein toatergleld^er 
Unb ein jiunger, l^offnung^reld^er. 
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3ener toirfte fliE l^ienieben 
Unb fo ifl er anä^ gefd^ieben, 
2)te{er, braufenb )?or un9 aUeit; 
3{i in ^ampf unb @turm gefaHen. 

@o, toenn id^ vergangener 2^age, 
®lü(fltd^er, gu benfen toage, 
SWuß Id^ fietö ©enoffcn ntlffen, 
^ure, bie ber Xoh entriffen« 

^od^; mad alle ^reunbfd^aft btnbet, 
39t wenn @cljl gu ©eijl ftd^ flnbet; 
©eljllg woren jene ©tnnben, 
©eifiem bin i(^ nod^ t)erbmtben. 

9{imnt nur, gfi^mtanu; nimm bie iD^iete, 
^ie id^ gerne breifadd biete! 
ättJeen, bie mit mir überful^ren, 
SSaren geifiige i)^aturen. 



9ie Setd^ett« 

SBeld^ ein @d^n)irren, n)eld^ ein ging! 
@ei miSIommen, l^erd^engugl 
3ene jlretft ber SBiefe @aum, 
2)iefe raufd^et burd^ ben ®aum. 

9Rand^e fd^n)ingt fxd) l^inratelan, 
3aud^genb auf ber lid^ten ^al^n, 
(Sine üoH Don Sieberlufl 
Rattert l^ier in meiner 8ruft. 
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Sic^tetfegett. 

^(8 id^ ging bie ^ux entlang, 
Saufd^enb auf ber Serd^en @ang, 
^arb ic^ einen ilRann gewahr, 
9[rbeitfam, mit greifem ^aar. 

„@egen/' rief id^, ,,biejem getb, 
S)a« Jo treuer gleiß bejlellt! 
@egen biefer toetfen ^anb, 
2)ie nod^ ©aaten toirft tn9 Sanbl'' 

^od^ mir f^rad^ fein em|l ©eftd^t: 
„©id^terfegen frommt ^ier nid^t; 
Saflenb, njie be« ^immel« S^^^r 
XxeiU er ©tumen mir für Äom— " 

,,greunb, mein fd^Ud^teS Sieberf))iel 
^edtt ber iBIumen nid^t px Diet, 
9htr fo t)iel bie ^l^ren fd^müdtt 
Unb bein Keiner (Snfel pjlixdV' 



-•o»i 



Sonnettttiettbe. 

9htn bie @onne foQ t^ollenben 
3^re langfle, fd^önfte «al^n, 
^ie fte gogert, ftd^ gu toenben 
iRad^ bem ftillen Ogean! 
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3l^rer (Göttin 3ugenbneige 
%ü\jHt bie al^nenbe ^^atur, 
Unb mir büntt, bebeutfam fd^toeige 
9^ing9 bie abenbUd^e glur. 

9htr bie ^ad^tel, bie fonfl immer 
grille fd^malenb toedt ben %aq, 
©dalägt bem übertoad^ten @d^immer 
3e^t nod^ einen ^edtefd^Iag; 
Unb bie Serd^e fleigt im fingen 
^od^auf au9 bem buft'gen S^ali, 
@inen 8Iidt nod^ gu erfd^toingen 
3n ben fd^on üerfunfnen @tra^t 



■et 



Set ^o^n* 

SBie bort, getoiegt Don SBeflen, 
!3)ed iU^o^ned »lute glängt, 
^te »lume, bie am befien 
^es Sraumgotts @d^Iäfe trSnjt, 
Sdalh pnxpnt\itU, ate \\>itU 
®er 2(benbr5te ©d^ein, 
8alb n)eig unb bleid^, aid fiele 
^d 9)2onbe9 ©d^immer ein! 

3ur SBamung ^Srt* id^ fagen, 
®a6, ber im 9Äo^ne fd^Uef, 
hinunter marb getragen 
3n träume fd^iver unb tief; 
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^m ^ad^en felbfl geblieben 
@ei irren SBa^neS (^^ur, 
2)ie iRa^en unb bie Sieben 
^ätt' er für ©dienten nur. 

3n meiner S^age iD>2orgen, 
2)a lag aud^ id^ einmal, 
$on Blumen gang Derborgen, 
3n einem fd^5nen j^^aL 
@ie bufteten fo mitbe; 
^a marb, id^ ffi^It' e9 !aum, 
/ ^a9 Seben mir gnm 8tlbe, 
2)ad' SBir!Ud^e jum Sraum* 

©eitbem ifl mir befianbig, 
Sil« toär' e« fo nur red^t, 
aWein «ilb ber Söelt lebenbig, 
Wltin S^raum nur ma^r unb ed^t; 
2)ie ©d^atten, bie id^ fel^e, 
@ie finb njie @terne f(ar. 
£) Ttof^n ber !Did^tung, me^e 
Umd ^u))t mir immerbar! 



ateifett. 

Reifen foK id^, greunbe, reifen? 
lüften fott id^ mir bie SBrüjl? 
3(ud be9 j^agmerfs engen (Steifen 
2odt i^r mid^ iu ^anberlufl? 
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Unb bod^ fioh' id^ tiefer eben 
3n bie ^eimat mid^ üerfenft, 
gül^le ntidft, ll^r l^ingegeben, 
^xtitx, reid^er, al9 tl^r benft. 

me erfd^b^f id^ biefe SBege, 
SRle ergrünb' Id^ bieje« Xl^al, 
Unb bie altbetret'nen @tege 
9lü^ren neu mid^ iebedmaL 
Öfter«, wenn Id^ felbjl ntlr fage, 
S3ie ber $fab bod^ einfam fei, 
Streifen l^ier am Ud^ten Sage 
^ure @dE)atten mir t)orbet* 

SBann bie @onne fal^rt t^on Rinnen, 
Äennt mein ^erj nod^ leine ^ü\)% 
(Silt mit il^r üon ^ergedjinnen 
gabel^aften 3nfeln ju; 
S^ud^en bann l^ert^or bie (Sterne, 
2)rängt eS mäd^tig mid^ ^inan, 
Unb in immer tief're gerne 
3ieV id^ l^ette @ötterba^n. 

Snt' unb neue 3ugenbträume, 
ättlunft imb SSergangenl^eit, 
Uferlofe ^imme(9räum^ 
@inb mir ftünbUdE) ^ier bereit. 
2)amm, greunbe, toitt id^ reifen; 
SBeifet ©trage mir unb ^teU 
3n ber ^eimat «pitten Greifen 
@d^n)ärmt t>a9 ^erg bod^ align r>itU 
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Sü^attbetUebet. 

1. £ebeti>ot{L 

^tht tool^I, tcbc tüo^t, mein ?lcb! 
iDlug noc^ l^eute fci^eiben. 
(Sinen ^ug, einen ^ug mir gib! 
SJhig bic^ etDtg meiben. 

eine SBIüt*, eine «lüt* mir brid^ 
SJon bem SBaum im ©arten! 
Äeine grud^t, feine grnd^t für mid^! 
jDarf fte nid^t erwarten. 

2. Sdftxbtn nnb IHctbcn. 

@o foU id^ nun bic^ meiben, 
5J)u, meine« Jeben« ?uft? 
2)u füffejl mic^ gum ©d^eiben, 
3d^ brüdte bid^ an bie $rufi. 

Ic^ lOiebd^en, l^eigt bad meiben, 
SBenn man jtd^ l^ergt uub fußt? 
Sld^ Jüiebd^en, l^eißt ba« fd^ciben, 
SBenn man fid^ fejl umjc^liegt? 

3. 3" ^^^ ^crnc. 

SöiK ru^en unter ben iBäumen l^ier, 
5J)ie SSöglein ^or' id^ fo gerne. 
2Bie finget il^r fo gum ©ergen mir? 
SSon unfrer l?iebe, ttja« tt)iffet il^r 
3ti biefer tt)eiten gerne? 
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^iH rul^en l^ier an bed 8a(i^e9 9{anb; 
2Ö0 buftigc S31ümtcin fpricßcn. 
2Bcr l^at eud^, ©lümleln, ^ic^er gcfanbt? 
@eib i^r ein l^ergtid^ed i^iebedpfanb 
Slu« ber gerne öon meiner ©üßen? 

4. HTor^enlteb. 

9^oc^ a^nt man !aum ber @onne Sic^t, 
9{o4 finb bte SD^orgenglocfen nic^t 
3m flnjlem 5ü)a\ ertlungen, 

iSßte flin bed SBalbed metter 9{aum I 
®le SSöglein gtoitfd^em nur im 2;raum, 
j^ein @Qng l^at ftc^ erfc^mungen. 

^^ ^ab' mid^ löngfl ind §e(b gemalt 
Unb ^abe fd^on bieg löieb erbaut 
Unb l^ab' e« laut gefungen. 

5. ttac^trctfe. 

^di reif in« finjl^re ?anb hinein, 
iRtd^t ÜJ^onb nod^ ©teme geben ©d^ein, 
2)le falten 2Stnbe tofen. 
Oft ^ab' id^ biefen ^eg gemad^t, 
SBann gotbner ©onnenfc^ein getad^t 
©ei lauer ?üfte Äofen. 

3c^ reif am pnjtem ©arten l^ln, 
©ie bürren Söäumc faufen brln, 
5J)ie »elfen SBIätter fotten. 
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$ler pfCcgt' Ic^ In bcr 9lofcnaclt, 
^ann aUed jtd^ ber Siebe toetl^t, 
Wlit tnetnem Sieb gu maUen. 

^rlofd^en ip bet @onne ©tra^t, 
SBertoetft bie 9lofen attjumat, 
SDJcln ?ieb gu ®rab getragen. 
3d^ reit' in« fin|t*re Sanb l^inein 
3in SSinterjlumt, ol^n' alien @d^ein, 
S)en Wlantei untgefd^Iagen* 

6. IDtntcrretfe. 

©ei biefem fatten Soeben 
®inb alle ©tragen teer, 
2)ie SBoffer |til(e [teilen, 
3c^ aber fd§tt)eif nml^er. 

2)ie @onne fc^elnt fo trübe, 
SJiug frül^ l^inuntergel^n; 
(grtofd^en i|t bie ?iebe, 
2)ie ?u|l fann nid^t befielen. 

9htn gel^t ber Salb gn @nbe, 
3in S)orfe ntad^' id^ ^att; 
2)a toarnt' tc^ ntlr bie $änbe, 
üBIeibt audi bad ^erge MU 

1. 2tbrctfc. 

@o l^ab' td^ nun bie @tabt öerlaffen, 
So id^ gelebet lange 3^it; 
3d^ Jiel^c rüjlig meiner Straßen, 
(S9 gibt mir niemanb bad Geleit. 
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^an l^Qt mir ntd^t ben 9{o(f jerriffen 
(& tüäf anäi ]^aht für bad ^leib), 
9lüdi in bie Sange mid^ gebiffen 
Sot übergrogem ^ergeleib. 

^ud^ feinem l^af 9 ben ©d^Iaf vertrieben, 
2)ag id^ am ST^orgen meiter gel^'; 
@ie lonnten'd l^alten nad^ belieben, 
iSon einer aber t^nt mifd toe^* 

8. £tnfei{r. 

!@ei einem SBirte munbermilb, 
2)a koar id^ iüngji ju (Sajie; 
(Sin golbner 3())fel mar fein @d^ilb 
^n einem langen ^fle. 

(Sd toar ber gnte S^felbauni, 
8ei bem id^ eingete^ret; 
SRit füger Stoft unb fri[d|em @d^aum 
$at er mt(^ tool^I genä^ret 

(S9 famen in fein grüned $and 
f^iel leid^tbefc^mingte (S^äfie; 
€iie f))rangen frei unb l^ielten ©demand 
Unb fangen auf bad üBejie. 

3(^ fanb ein ^ett ju fäger ^nff 
Kuf toeid^en, grünen ^atUn; 
2)er Sirt, er bedte fetbfi mid^ S» 
a}{it feinem füllen edEjatten. 



*S (gebleute. 

5Run fragt' iä^ m^ bcr ©ti^ulblgfclt, 
3)0 fd^üttclt' er bcn SßipfeL 
©efegnet Jci er alle Seit 
^on ber SBurgel bl8 jum ©Ipfell 

9. £?ctmfel^r. 

O brld^ nid^t, @teg, bu jittcrft fel^r! 
O flürg' nld)t, gel«, bu brftueft fd^trcr I 
SBelt, ge^ ntd^t unter, ^tmmel, fatt' nid^t ein, 
(Sy l(^ mag bei ber Stebfien fein ! 



S)le aKufe fc^rt ntt^t feiten, 
SBenn mon fie eben ttJlU; 
®ie fd^tüeift in fernen Selten 
Unb nirgenb« ^ält fic fliU. 
S)ie @(^ttjarmerin Verträumet 
®ar oft ben ©rodfenfd^Iag; 
2Ba« fag' id^ ? fte bcrfäumet 
@elb|l einen ^od^geittag. 

@o oud^ 3u eurem gefle 
erfd^einet fic gu ]pät 
Unb bittet nun auf« befte, 
2)a6 i^r fte nid^t öerfd^mälit. 
S)e« fd^önflen @(üdfe« (Sd^immer 
©rgtongt eud^ eben bann, 
Sßenn man cud^ jefet unb immer 
Sin «rautUcb fmgen fann. 
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SBir l^aben ^eitf nad^ altent ^raud^ 
(Sin (Sd^roeinci^en abgefd^Iad^tet; 
S)er ijl ein jüMfd^ cflcr ®aud^, 
SBer fold^ ein gteifd^ öerad^tet. 
di tebe galant unb wilbed (^ciftDeinl 
@le leben alle, groß unb flein, 
^ie blonben unb bie braunen! 

@o fäuniet benn, il^r i^reunbe, nic^t, 
®ie SBürfte gu öerfpeifen, 
Unb tagt gum »ürjiQen ^erid^t 
2)ie ©ec^er fleißig freifen! 
@d reimt ftd^ trefflid^: SBein unb ^d^rotin, 
Unb paßt fi(^ fbftlid^: SBurjl unb ®ur|l, 
©el SBürflen gilt'0 gu bürflen. 

Slud^ unfer eble« ©ouerlraut, 
SBir follcn'« nid^t öergeffen; 
(Sin S)eutfd^er ^at'« guerfi gebaut, 
®rum iff« ein beutfd^e« (Sffen. 
iSßenn fold^ ein gleifd^d^en meiß unb milb 
3m Äraute liegt, bo« tfl ein,«ilb 
SBie $enu« in ben dto\en. 

Unb tt)irb bon fd^onen Rauben bann 
S)a« fd^öne gteifd^ itxle^tt, 
©a« ifi, tt)a« einem bcutfd^en SKann 
®ar füß ba« ^erg betreget. 
@ott ^mor na^t unb läd^eU ftiQ 
Unb benft: „nur baß, »er füffen toiK, 
3ut)or ben SD'iunb ftd^ tt)ifc^el* 



1 
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3]^r greunbe, table feiner mid^, 
2)ag t(^ Don @(i^U)einen finge! 
(S9 fnü^fen ^raftgebanfen ftd^ 
£)ft an geringe SDinge. 
3^r fennet j[ene9 alte ^ort, 
3^r migt: e9 finbet l^ier unb bort 
(Sin @(^toein aud^ eine $erle. 



SBir fhib nid^t nte^r am erfien ®la9, 
2)rum ben!en toit gem an bie9 unb ba9, 
S3a9 rau[(!6et unb to)a9 braufet 

@o beulen toir an ben toilben Xßalb, 
2)arin bie ©türme faufen, 
SBir l^5ren, mie ba9 3agb]^orn fc^attt, 
2)ie Setoff' unb ^unbe braufen, 
Unb mie ber ^irfd| burd^d SBaffer fe^t, 
^te tauten rauf(^en unb niallen, 
Unb mie ber 3ager ruft unb ^e^t, 
2)ie ©ci^üffe fd^mettemb faUen. 

SBtr ftub nic^t me^r am erflen ®Iad, 
2)rum beuten mir gem an bied unb bad, 
9Ba9 raufd^et unb ma9 braufet* 

@o benfen mir an bad milbe iD>2eer 
Unb l^ören bie Sogen braufen, 
2)ie 2)onner roQen brüber l^er, 
2)ie Sirbelminbe faufen. 
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$a, iDte ha9 ©(^ifftein f(^toan!t unb brS^nt, 
iSßie 3)r{aft unb @tange i))tittern, 
Unb volt bcr Üfiotfd^uß bum^f ertönt, 
S)lc ©d^tffcr fCud^cn unb gittern! 

SBtr ftnb ntd^t mel^r am erflen ®(a9, 
2)rum benlen n)lr gem an bie9 unb ba9, 
äßa9 rau{(i)et unb mad braufet. 

@o benfen toir an bie n)llbe @d^(ad^t, 
^a fed^ten bie beutfd^en SD^änner, 
2)a« ©d^mert erflirrt, bie fiange frad^t, 
(Sd fd^nauben bie mutagen 9lenner. 
SJ^it Trommelwirbel, S^rommetenfd^aQ; 
@o giel^t bad ^eer gum @turme; 
^in ftürget Don ^nonenhtatt 
^ie iD^auer famt bem j^urme. 

2Bir finb nld^t me^r am erfreu @Ia0, 
!3)rum benfen U)ir gem an bie9 unb bad, 
^ad raufd^et unb mad Braufet. 

@o benfen mir an ben Silngflen %aQ 
Unb ]()ören ^ofaunen fd^atten, 
2)ie ©rfiber f^ringen Don ©onnerfd^teg, 
2)ie Steme Dom ^immel fatten; 
@d braufl bie ope $5ttenf(uft 
SD'lit mitbem glammennfeere, 
Unb oben in ber golbnen ^uft, 
2)a iaud^gen bie {efgrn (2[l^5re. 

^ir ftnb ni^t me^r am erjlen (^(ad, 
^xvim benfen mir gem an bied unb bad, 
!9S3ad raufd^et unb mad braufet. 
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Unb nad^ bem SBatb unb ber toUben Sagb, 
9la6) ©turm unb SBeEenfd^loge 
Unb nad) ber beutfd^en Sl^^änner ©d^Iad^t 
Unb nad^ bem Süngflen j^age, 
@o benten n)ir an und felber noc^ 
?tn unjer jlilrmifd^ ©Ingen, 
Kn unjer Subetn unb l^ebel^od^, 
^n unjrer ^ed^er düngen. 

Sir ftnb nid^t me^r am erflen @\a9, 
sr)rum beuten tolr gem an bied unb ba9, 
SBad raufd^et unb toa^ braufet. 



Sieb eined betttfc^ett Sattgevd. 

3d^ fang in üor'gen Sagen 
2)er li^teber mand^erlei 
$on alten, frommen ©agen, 
$on attune, SBeiu unb Tlai. 
iRun ift ed au9ge{ungen, 
(S9 bün!t mir aHed Sanb; 
^er ^eerfd^ilb i|l erüungeu, 
2)er 9luf : ,,gür8 S5ater(anb I" 

9)2an fagt n)o^( t)on ben fatten: 
@te legten ^rgring* an, 
®i9 fte getdfl ftd^ l^iatten 
SJiit einem crfd^Iag'nen SWann. 
3d^ fd^tag' ben ©cijl in S3anbe 
Unb n)erf an ben SD'^unb ein 6d^Iog, 
8i9 i(^ bem ^aterkube 
^ebieut atö ©d^mertgenog. 
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Unb bin idj nid^t geboren 
3» l^ol^cm ^elbentwm, 
SP ntir ba0 Sieb erforen 
SvL Sufi unb |(^U(i^tem 9lu^m, 
^od) modfV id^ ein 9 erringen 
3n biefcm l^eil'gen Ärieg: 
©a« eble '^tdft, gu fingen 
2)ed beutfd^en Golfed @ieg. 



-•o»i 



^ttf ba^ ftittb eined Sid^tetd. 

®ei nn« »illfommen, 2)ici^terfinb, 
Sin belne« Seben« golbner Pforte! 
200^1 giemen bir pm Stngebtnb' 
@id^ Sieber unb pro))l^effc^e SBorte. 

3n großer 3^it erblii^efl bu, 
3n ernfien ^agen, n^unberootlen, 
2Ö0 über beincr finb'fd^en 9lu^' 
2)e9 l^eil'gen Kriege« !Donner rotten. 

2)u aber ft^tumm're felig l^ln 
3n angeftammten !S)ici^terträumen 
$on ^immetdgtang unb SBatbedgrün, 
$on Sternen, Blumen, ^lütenbäumen I 

©eriueil üerraufd^et ber Orfan, 
@« »eid^t ber blut*gcn 3«tten 2^rübe; 
SBol^I blufft ate 3ungfrau bu l^eran, 
^u lünbep fo bad ^eid^ ber Siebe. 



64 (gebleute. 

3Ba9 einfl al9 fd^nung, @e^nfu(^t imr 
^urd^brungen beined Waters Sieber, 
2)Qd ftn!t t)on fefger ^immeteflur 
^19 rei(i)ed lOeben bit ^emieber. 



Win bad tBatevIanb. 

2)tr möd^f id^ biefe Sieber meinen, 
©eltebte« beutfd^ed Batertanb I 
®enn bir, bem neuerfianb'nen, freien, 
3ji aQ mein <Sinnen gugemanbt. 

2)o(i^ ^elbenblut ifl bir gefloffen, 
S)ir fanf ber Sugenb Wönjle ^itv: 
^ad) fotd^eu Opfern, ^eilig grogen, 
äBa9 gelten bieje Sieber bir? 



Sie betttfc^e 0|itac^gefe0f<4aft> 

©ele^rte beutfd^e SO^anner, 
2)er beutfd^en ?Rebe Äenner, 
@ie reid^en fic^ bie ^nb, 
S)ie ©prad^e gu ergrünben, 
3u regeln unb gu rünben 
3n entfigem SScrbanb. 

Snbed nun biefe uralten, 
Seflimmen unb gefialten 
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3)cr <Bpxa6^t gorm unb ^itx: 
@o fc^affe bu intoenbig, 
S^atlräftig unb lebenbig, 
<Sefamte9 $o(I, an i^rl 

3a, gib i^t bu bie 9tein^eit, 
2)ie ^tar^eit unb bie gein^eit, 
2)ie aud beut bergen flammt! 
@ib i^r ben @c^tt)ung, bie (BtMe, 
2)ie @Iut, an ber man merfe, 
2)ag r^e üom ®ei{le fCammt! 

^n beiner ©prad^e rüge 
2)u fd^ärfer nichts, benn üüige, 
2)ie gßa^r^eit fei i^r ^ort! 
SJer^jffanj' auf beine 3>ugenb 
2)ie beutf(]^e ^reu' unb Sugenb 
3ug(eid^ mit beutfd^em ^ort! 

3u bu^Ierifd^em ©irren 
Sag bu i^n niemals firren, 
2)er ernflen ©prad^e ^lang I 
@ic fei bir SBort ber 2:reue, 
@ei Stimme garter @c^eue, 
@ei ed^ter Tlixmt @ang! 

@ie biene nie am ^ofe 
3llö ©auflerin, alö 3ofe, 
2)ad Si|pe(n taugt i^r nid^t; 
@ie töne |lo(g, fte mei^e 
@id^ hai^'m, too ber greie 
gür mtä^t, für grei^eit fprid^t ! 
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SBenn fo hex ©prad^e SWc^rung, 
SScrbcffcrung unb ^lorung 
©cl blr Don jlattcn ge^t, 
©0 toirb man fagcn muffen, 
S)o6, too ftd^ !Dcutf(5e grüßen, 
2)er 3Ctem ®otte« »e^t 



-•o^ 



^ie nette SRttfe. 

2CI« i(^ mid^ be« ^Ret^t« Befllffen 
®egcn metneg bergen« Strang 
Unb mi(^ ^alB nur loögcriffen 
SSon bem locfenbcn ^cfang:' 
SBol^I bem (Bottt mit ber ©inbe 
SSarb nod^ mand^c« i?lcb getoell^t, 
Äeine« jemal« bir, o blinbe 
Göttin ber @ered^tig!eit I 

Slnbre Seiten, anbre SWufen; 
Unb in btefer ernften 3ett 
©(füttert ni(^t8 mir fo ben ©ufen, 
SBedt mid^ fo gum ?ieberflreit, 
2118 hjenn bu mit ©d^toert unb SBage, 
Z^tm% tljronfl in beiner Äraft 
Unb bie Golfer ruffl gur tlage, 
Äönige gur 9led^enfd^aft. 



* 
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3)ad alte gttte meä^U 

2Bo je Bei altem gutem SBeln 
2)er SSürttembcrger gcd^t, 
S)a foH bcr erftc Strinffprud^ fein: 
2)a0 alte gute Siedet! 

!Da« Siedet, bo« unfreö gürjlen ^ou« 
Sil« ftar!er ^feUer fiüfet, 
Unb bo« Im Üanbe ein unb auö 
S)cr Strmut Bütten fd^üfet; 

S)aö Siedet, ba« un« ©efetje gibt, 
S)lc feine Sötttfür brldfit, 
2)a« offene ^erld^te Hebt 
Unb gültig Urtelt f))ri(5t; 

2)0« g^ed^t, ba« maßig ©teuern jd^relbt 
Unb njol^t gu rechnen njclß, 
S)a« an ber taffe fi^en bleibt 
Unb !argt mit unfrcm ©d^ipelß; 

S)aö unfer l^elfge« Älrt^engut 
Sit« @d^ufe^)atron betoac^t, 
S)a« SBlffenfd^aft unb @elpe«glut 
©etreuUd^ näijrt unb fad^t; 

67 
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^ad ^t6)tf bad iebem freien iD^ann 
2)ie SBaffen gibt gut ^ant>, 
S)otnit er flct« öerfet^ten lann 
2>en gürjlen unb ba« Sonb; 

^a« fRed^t, bad {ebem offen lägt 
®en 3n0 in otte SBelt, 
^ad und allein burd^ Siebe fefi 
9(m iD^utterboben ^alt; 

®Qd 9le(]^t, bed mo^lüerbienten fRul^nt 
. . Sal^r^unberte betoä^rt, 

^a^ jleber tt)te fein (2[l)rijlentunt 
i&on bergen liebt unb e^rt; 

^a^ ?Red^t, bad eine fc^tinnne 3clt 
Sebenbig und begrub^ 
^9 ie^t mit neuer 9{egfamfeit 
@i(^ aud bent @rab er^ub! 

3a, tt)enn aud^ »ir üon Rinnen ftnb, 
©ejley ed fort unb fort 
Unb fei für tinb unb Äinbedtinb 
S)ed W6n\ten ©lüdfed ^ort ! 

Unb tt)o bei attem gutem 2Bein 
S)er SBürttemberger get^t, 
@ott fletd ber erjie S^rinff^jrud^ fein: 
^a9 alte gute ^tö^tl 
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aBütttetttBetg. 

SBa« fann blr ober fcfjlcn, 
SWcltt teure« S3oterIonb? 
3Äon l^ört io tDelt erjfi^len 
SSon belncm ©egen^jlonb. 

• Ttan fagt, bu feljl ein ©arten, 
Sm feijl ein parable«; 
3Ba« fannjl bu mel^r ermorten, 
SBenn man h\6) fettg prle«? 

ein SBort, ba« ftd^ »ererbte, 
@pra(ä^ jener (S^renniann, 
SBenn man bt(ä^ gern öerberBte, 
S)a6 man e« bod^ nld^t fann. 

Unb ijl benn nld^t ergoffen 
S)ein gmddtfelb wie ein SWeer? 
Äommt nt(^t ber 3Kojl gefloffeu 
«on taufenb 4>ügetn ^er? 

Unb ttJimmetn bir nid^t gif(^e 
3n jebem @trom unb 2:cld^? 
3(1 ni(]^t bein Salbgebüfd^e 
tin 2BUb nur attgu reid^ ? 

treibt nid^t bie SBoHenlierbe 
3[uf beiner toelten SClb, 
Unb nS^rcjl bu nl(^t «ßferbe 
Unb 9llnber attent^atb? 
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$ort man nl(]^t fcrnl^in prcifen 
2)e9 ©d^toargtoaitbd jlämtnig ^olg? 
^afl bu nid^t @alg unb @ifen 
Unb felbjl ein Äörnletn ®oIb«? 

Unb ftnb nid^t beine grauen 
@o l^audlid^; fromm unb treu? 
(Srblü^t in beinen @auen 
iRi(ä^t Scinöbcrg ett)i0 neu? 

Unb fxnh nid^t beine ST^änner 
^rbeitfam, reblid^^ W^^^i 
üDer grlebenSiücrfe Kenner 
Unb tapfer, toenn man ftc^t? 

2)u Sanb be9 ^omd unb SBetned, 
S)u fegcnreid^ ©ejd^ted^t, 
$Bad fe^It bir? WL unb eine9: 
jDad alte gute fRec^t. 



„Unb Immer nur öom alten 9led)t? 
Sie bu fo jlorrig Bijl I" — 
„3<^ Bin be« SHten treuer Äned^t, 
JBeil e« ein ®uteö ijl." 

„S)a« Seff're, nid^t ba« ®ute nur 
3u rühmen, fei bir ?f(ld^t I" — 
„35om ©Uten l^ab* id^ ftd^^re @pur, 
9Som ©eff'ren leibcr nid^t." 
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„SBenn id) hif9 aber toelfen fatin, 
@o merP unb trau' ouf midi !" — 
„3c^ fd^iöör' auf feinen elngeln 9Wann, 
2)enn einer bin and) ic^/' 

/>3ft tDelfer 9lat blr fein ©etolnn, 
2Bo jünbep bu bein ?ld^t ?" — 
„Sdi ^aW eö nttt bent fd^Ud^ten @lnn, 
2>er am bem S3otte ^rid^t." 

„3(^ fe^e, bag bu »enlg tDelßt 
©on @di)tt)ung unb @cl^ö^)ferfraft/' — 
„3(^ lobe ntlr ben flittcn @elfl, 
2)er ntafjlid^ »Irft unb fd^afft." 

„S)er ed^te ®ei(l fd^mlngt Jtd^ empor 
Unb rafft ble 3elt fid^ nad|/' — 
„^a9 nld^t üon Innen felmt ^ert)or, 
3jl in ber 3Burgel fd^wad^/' 

„S)u ^aft ba« ®ange nld^t erfaßt, 
S)er 9Wenfd^^elt großen @(^merj." — 
,,2)u melnjl ed loblid^, boc^ bu l^ajl 
gür. unfer SJoW fein §crg/' 



9ltt bie $BoIf^tietttetet. 

@d^affet fort am guten SBerfe 
SWtt ©efonnen^eit unb ©törfe ! 
2a^t eud^ nid^t bar?ob betl^bren, 
^a^t eui) nid^t ben Sabet ftoren ! 
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JCabetn euc^ ble Übcriüelfen, 
®le um eigne ©onnen !reifcn: 
galtet fefier trar am @d^ten, 
tllter^jrobtett, elnfo(3^ Siedeten I 

^ö^nen eud^ bic ^eralo« Äolten, • 
S)le ©rglü^n für £!)or^elt gotten: 
©rennet Reißer nur unb treuer 
©on be« eblen (Slferö geuer ! 

@d^mol)n eud^ jene, ble gum ©uten 
Soutem antrieb nie öermuten: 
3el0t In beflo f^ön'rcr f lar^elt 
«einen @lnn für ?Red^t unb SBo^r^eltl 

SBo« l^r Sreue« un« erttjlefen, 
@el »on un0 mit S)anf geprlefen! 
SSa8 ll^r ferner »erbet bauen, 
@el erwartet mit ©ertrauen I 



-•o^ 



mm 18. OttoUt 1816. 

SBenn l^eut' ein ®elfl ^ernleberjllegc, 
Suglcld^ ein ©änger unb ein $elb, 
ein foId)er, ber Im l^elfgen Kriege 
Gefallen auf bem ©lege^felb, 
2)er fange »o^I auf bcutjd^er (Srbc 
ein fd^arfe« !?leb, mle @dt)tt)ertc«ftrelc^, 
9ad^t jo, tele Id^ e« fünben tocrbe, 
S^ieln, ^Immelöfröftlg, bonnergteld^: 
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„Tlan fprad^ clutnol t)on gePgcläute, 
3Wan frrai^ öon einem geuermeer, 
2)o(^, toa« ba« große gcfl bebeute, 
SBeiß e8 benn je^jt nod^ trgenb »er? 
SBo^l muffen ©elfter nleberjlelgen, 
SSon l^eirgem @tfer aufgeregt, 
Unb t^re SSßnnbenmote geigen, 
S>o6 l^r barein blc ginger legt. 

,,3^r gürflen, felb guerjl befraget ! 
SSergaßt l^r jenen %aq ber ©d^Iad^t, 
%n bem l^r auf ben Änleen taget 
Unb l^utblgtet ber ^ö^em Wlaä^t? 
SBenn eure ©d^mad^ ble Götter löflen, 
SBenn l^re Sreue fie erprobt, 
@o Ifl'« on eud^, nld^t gu üertröflen, 
3tt reiften jefet, tt)a« l^r gelobt. 

„3^r SBölfer, ble l^r ölet getltten, 
SSergaßt oud^ l^r ben \(S)toüUn Stag? 
2)0« ^errlld^fte, tua« l^r erjlrltten, 
2Ble fommt^«, baß e« nld^t frommen mag? 
3ermatmt !)obt l^r blc fremben Sorben, 
2)od^ Innen ^at ftd^ nld^t« getjeHt, 
Unb grele felb l^r nld^t geworben, 
Söcnn l^r ba« Siedet nld^t fejlgejlctlt. 

„3^r Söeljen, muß mon tnö) berichten, 
2)le lt)r bod^ alle« »Iffen »ottt; 
2Ble ble SlnfSttlgen unb ©d^tld^ten 
gür ftare« Slet^t l^r ©tut gegottt? 
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Steint tl)r, bog In ben Reißen fluten 
ÜDlc S^^^f «iw ?^önl^, fid^ erneut, 
iRur um bie @ier audpbruten, 
2)le i^r geft^aftig unter jlreut? 

,,3^r gürflenrät' unb $ofmarfd^affe 
aWtt trübem @tem ouf !a(ter ^xn% 
2)ie i^r üom tampf um ^etpgigd SBöae 
SBol^l gar bid l^eute ntd)td gemugt, 
SScmel^mt ! an biefem l^eut'gen 2^age 
©ielt ©Ott ber $err ein groß ©erid^t. 
3^r aber ^ört nid^t, toa« id^ fage, 
3^r gloubt on ©eijlerflimmen nid^t. 

„^a^ iä) gefollt; Ijoh' id^ ge[ungen 
Unb »ieber fd^tüing^ id^ mid^ empor; 
Sßa9 meinem 8ItdC fld^ aufgebrungen, 
SSerfünb' Id^ bort bem fefgcn (S^or: 
,iRid^t rühmen lann x6), nid^t Derbammen, 
Untröftlid^ ift*« nod^ oaertoärt«, 
2)od^ fa^ id^.mand^ed ^uge flammen 
Unb Ko^jfen \iM^ iä) manche« ^erj.* 



(M 



3)ad $ets fftt ttttfet fOoit. 

2(n unfrcr SSäter X^atm 
üRit Siebe fid^ erbaun, 
gortpffangen il^re ©aaten, 
S)em atten ®runb öertraun, 
3n fotd^em 3(ngebenfen 
S)e8 ?anbeö $eil erueun, 
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Um unfrc ©d^mad) ftä) frönfcn, 
@ici^ unfrcr ©l^rc freun, 
©ein cigncg ^d) öcrgcffcn 
3n aller Sufi unb @d^mcrg: 
S)a0 nennt man, tt)ol)termeffen, 
gür unfer SSoIf ein ^erj. 

2Baö unfre SSätcr fd^ufcn, 
3ertrümmern o^nc @d^eu, 
Um bann l^eröorgnrufcn 
S)a« eigne Suftgebäu, 
pi^tto« blc aWönncr läflcm, 
!S)ie tt)ir un9 au9gett)ä^U, 
SBeil fte ben $(an öon Qt^ttxn 
3u ^ulbigcn ücrfel^It, 
S)lc alten S'iamen nennen 
S'ild^t anber«, a(« gum @d)erj: 
S)a6 l)ci6t, id^ barf 6 befennen, 
gür un[er SJoIf fein ^crg. 

3efet, ba Don neuem Sid^tc 
2)ie Hoffnung fld^ belebt 
Unb ba bie $o(!dgef(i^id)te 
2)en ©riffet wartenb Ijebt, 
O gürfl, für bcffen Sinnen 
2)er Unfern S3rufi ge^jod^t 
Unb unter beffen gatjncn 
S)le 3ugenb 9iu^m erfod^t, 
3efet unöermittelt neige 
S)u bid) ju unfrem @(^mcrj! 
3a, bu öor aUen geige 
gür unfer S3oIf ein ©ergl 
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Sen Sanbflättbeu ^um ^f^tiftopf)9ta^ 1817. 

Unb tDteber fd^toanft bie emfle ^age, 
2)er alte ^antpf belebt fx6) neu; 
3et$t fommen erjl bie reti^ten Sage, 
S3o ^orn fld^ fonbern mirb ))on @^reu, 
SBo man ben gatfc^en ton bent Xreuen 
@el)ortg unterfd^eiben !ann, 
2)en Unerfd^rocfnen t)on bem ^d^utn, 
2)en falben ton bem ganzen ST^ann. 

2)en tt)trb man für erlauci^t erfennen, 
®er öott bem Qfled^t erleud^tet Ifl, 
2)en tt)irb man einen fritter nennen, 
S)er nie fein 9littertt)ort tergigt, 
2)en @eiflU(^en toirb man öere^ren, 
3n bem fid^ regt ber freie ®eijl, 
S)er tt)irb alö ©ürger ftd^ bctoä^ren, 
S)er feine SBurg gu fd^irmen tt)ei6t. 

3et$t maleret, 3J{anner, eure SBürbel 
@te^t auf gu männlid^em @ntfd^eib, 
2)amit i^r nid^t bem Sanb gur ^firbe, 
2)em Hudlanb pm ©etac^ter feib! 
@d ifl fo t)ie! fd^on unter^anbelt; 
@d ifi gef^rod^en fort unb fort, 
@d ifl gefc^rieben unb gefanbelt: 
@o fpred^t nun euer letted Sort ! 

Unb fann e« nid^t fein 3^^^ erfirebeu^ 
@o tretet in ba8 SBolf jurüd I 
S>a6 il^r öom 'Sltä^te nid^t« »ergeben, 
@et eud^ ein to^nenb flolged ©tficf! 
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^rl^arret ru^ig unb Bebenfet: 
S)er grcl^eit SWorgcn flcigt ^crauf, 
Unb ©Ott ip*«, bcr btc @onne lenfct, 
Unb unauf^altfatn ifl tl^r Sauf. 



■«o«- 



2)er bu Don beinern etD'gen S^ton 
2)le S3öl!er tjütejl, groß' unb Heine, 
®mi% bu blidfl Quc^ auf bad meine, 
5Du fte^fl bad Seiben, fie^fl ben $o^n. 

3u unfrent ^5nig, beinern ^ed^t, 
ftann nid^t bed Golfed Stimme tontmen, 
$ätt' er fte, »ie er mitt, öemommen, 
^ir Ratten längfl bad teure ^täjt 

2)od^ bir ifi offen jeglit]^ Sl^or, 
2)ir !eine ^d^eib'tDanb üorgefd^oben, 
2)ein ^ort i^ jDonnerl^aU ))pn oben; 
^prid^ bu an unfred ^onigd £)^r! 



Slad^tttf. 

^oäi ift fein gürjl fo ^od^gefürffet, 
©0 auderttjäl^lt fein irb'fc^er 9Äann, 
^a% toenn bie ^elt nad^ grei^eit bürfiet, 
(Sx fie mit grei^eit tränfen fann, 
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!S)ag er allein in feinen ^änbeu 
S)en §Reid)tum atte« ^eä^m ^olt, 
Um an bie SSöüer on«gufpenben, 
@o öiel, fo wenig l^m geföttt 

üDie @nabe fließet au« öom S^^rone, 
2)a« ^t(i)t t(i ein gemeine« @ut, 
(g« liegt in jebem ©rbenfo^ne, 
So quillt in un« loie ^ergen^blut; 
Unb njenn fld^ Scanner frei erljeben 
Unb treuU(^ fd^logen §anb in $anb, 
!Dann tritt baö innere ^e^t in« Seben,. 
Unb ber SSertrag gibt i^m SSeftanb. 

S^ertrag! e« ging au(^ ^iergutonbe 
S5on i^m ber 9lcci^te @a^ung au«, 
(5« fnü^jfen feine lieifgen SBanbe 
S)en SSolf«fiamm an ba« gürfienl^au«. 
Ob einer im ^alaft geboren, 
3n gürftenmiege fei getoiegt, 
Sil« ^errfd)er löirb i^m erft gefd^iooren, 
Söcnn ber 3Sertrag beftegelt liegt 

@old^ teure SSa^rl^eit loarb öerfod^ten, 
Unb ujbcrnjunben ifl ftc nici^t» 
(Sud^, Äöm^jfcr, ifi fein ^ranj geflod^ten, 
2Bie ber beglüdte @irg it)n flidjt: 
S'iein, hjic ein göljnrii^, munb unb blutig, 
©ein SBanner rettet im Oefed^t, 
@o blicft i^r tief gefränft, bod^ mutig 
Unb flolg auf \>a$ getoal^rte ^ed^t. 
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Äein ^crolb loirb'« bcn SSöIfcrn fünben 
üRit ^au!en- unb 2:rominctenfd^att, 
Unb bennod^ toirb ed Gurgel grünben 
3n bcutfd)cn ®auen üBcratt, 
2)ag ^ei^^ett nid^t bad 9{ed^t begrabeu, 
9^od^ ^ol^Ifa^rt ed erfe^en mag, 
2)ag bei bem biebem Soll in ©d^toaben 
2)ad 9{e(^t bejle^t unb ber Vertrag. 



-•o«- 



Vtolog 5tt bem ^tattetftitel: „^tnft, ^etjog 

(Qmv (V^iet ber tuürttem6eroifd(ieu ^erfaffiuti) würbe am 29. D!tober 1819 
auf bem ^o\sf unb 9ZationaIt^eater ju Stuttgart baft genannte 
^rauerfpiel befi SerfafferS btefer ©ebid^te mit bem I^ier abge« 
bru(tten prolog aufgefttl^rt.) 

(Sin crnjle« ^^Jtel tüirb cud^ öorübcrgc^n. 
S)er SSor^ang l^ebt fid) über einer SSelt, 
!Die längfl l^inab ifl in ber ßnkn @trom, 
Unb ^äm^fe, längft fd^on audgefömpfte, werben 
SSor euem SCugen flürmifd^ fic^ ernenn. 

3tt)een Scanner, ebel, bieber, fromm unb fül^n, 
3tt)een greunbe, treu unb fefl bi« in ben 2^ob, 
^reismerte S'iamcn beutfc^er ^elbeitgeit, 
3^r »erbet fel)n, tt)ie fie geäd^tet irren 
Unb, in SSergroeiflung fed^tenb, unterge^m 

S)a0 tjl ber glud^ be« ungtüdffel'gen Janbc«, 
2Bo greil^eit unb Oefe^j barnicbertiegt, 
S)a6 fid^ bie SBejlen unb bie (Sbetjlen 



70 iStbid^U. 

SBcrgcftrcn muffen In frud^tlofcm ^arm, 
^%, bie fürd ^aterknb ant rein|len gtül^n, 
©ebranbmarit toerben atö bed Sanbd Verräter 
Unb, bie nod^ iüngfi bed lOanbed ^letter Riegen, 
@le ftüd^ten muffen an be« gremben ©erb. 
Unb nJö^renb fo bie Bcjle Äraft üerblrBt, 
(SrBIü^en, toud^emb in ber ©oEe ©egen, 
©emaltt^at, ©od^mnt, gcig^eit, ©d^ergcnblenfl. 
2Bie anbcr«, wenn and jlurmbctticgter ßtit 
®efe^ unb Drbnung, ^^reil^eit ftd^ unb ^td^t 
(Smporgemngen unb fid^ feflgepfktnjt I 
3)a brängen bie, fo grottenb ferne flanben, 
@id^ fro^tid^ toleber in ber SBürgcr Siei^n, 
2)a ttirfct {eber ©eifl unb jebe ©anb 
SBelcbcnb, förbcmb für bed ©onjen SBo^t, 
2)a glänjt ber ^l^ron, ba tebt bie @tabt, ba grünt 
^a^ gclb, ba bUdfcn 9Wänner frei unb fiol3; 
!3)ed ^üv^tn unb bed tolled 9led^te ftnb 
^txtooUn, wie fld^ Utm' unb ^tff umfd^ftngen, 
Unb für bed ©etltgtumd ^erteibigung 
©tel^t ieber freubig ein mit ®ut unb SBlut. 
SD'^an rettet gem aud trüber ©egentoart 
@id^ in bad l^eitere Neblet ber Äunfl, 
Unb für bie ^ranlungen ber SBirllid^Ieit 
©ud^t man ftd^ ©eilung in bed 2)i(^terd XrSumen. 
2)od^ l^eute, wen üieüeid^t ber SBü^ne @piel 
SJerttunbet, ber gebenfe, fld^ jum S^rojle, 
$Be(d^ gefi tt)ir n^al^r unb mirlUd^ l^eut' begel^nl 
2)a mag cr fe^n, für mad bie 9Wänner flerben. 

9?od^ jleigen ©otter auf bie (grbe nieber, 
9^od^ treten bie (^ebanlen, bie ber STleufd^ 



t)aterianbtf(^?e (5tbxd^ie. Tl 

2)ie l^öd^jien ad^tet, tn bad lieben ein« 
3a, mitten In ber wttbüemorr'nen 3«^* 
(Sr^el^t etn gürfl, Dom eignen @etfi betoegt, 
Unb reid^t l^od^^ergig feinem ^oll bie ^anb 
3nm freien ©unb ber Orbnung unb be« Siedet«. 
31^r ^abf« gefeiten, S^^Ö^^ f^^^ ^^^ «lie; 
Stt i^re 2:afetn grab' e« ble ©efd^ld^te ! 
^U biefem ^dnig, biefem Solle ^eil! 



Sinngeöidjtc* 



Die (Sötter bes 2lltertums. 

@terBU(^e tDanbeltet tl^r in ^turnen, (Dotter Don ^eEad! 
%ä^f nun »nrbet il^r felbfl ^(ümd^en bed nenen ©ebid^td. 



(Teils platte. 

^tcr Ijl bas gclfenriff, brauf 2^ett aus be r ©arfe gefprungcn; 

@ic^! ein emigeS 9Rol liebet beut Äül^nen fid^ l^ier: 
S^id^t bie ^apeUe bort, too fte iö^rlid^e iD^effen il^m fingen, 

ifiein, be« SKanne« ®e|lott; fie^fl bu, mie ^errtid^ fie fielet? 
©d^on mit bem einen guge betrat er bie ^eilige (Srbe, 

^tögt mit bem, anbern l^inau« »eit ha^ üergtDeifetnbe 
©d^iff. 
9ad^t and @tein ift ba9 ^tlb, nod^ Don (Srg, nid^t Arbeit 
ber ^änbe, 

Sf^ur bem geijligen SBUdf greier erfd^einet e« flar; 
Unb je milber ber @turm, je ^öl^er braufet bie ©ranbung, 

Um fo mad^tiger nur l^ebt fid^ bie ^elbengejlalt« 



Die Huinen. 

SBanbrer, e9 ^iemet bir mol^I, in ber Surg 9luinen gu 
fd^tummern; 
^^räumenb bauft bu Dielleid^t l^errlid^ fte »ieber bir auf. 

7» 
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niuttec nnb Ktnb, 

mutttx. 

^Mt gum ^intniel, mein ^tnb I bort tool^nt bit ein feltger 
©ruber; 
Seil er mid^ immer Betrübt, fül^rteu bie (Sugel il^u l^iu. 

Äiub. 

2)ag lein (Snget mi(^ je t)ou ber (iebenben ©ruft bir entführe, 
Sautter, fo fage bu mir, trie id^ betrüben bid^ tanni 



2lmors pfctL 

Hmor, bein mäd^tiger $fei(, mid^ l^at er t5bUd^ getroffen; 
@d^on im el^ftfd^en Sanb mad^f id^, ein @eUger, auf* 



Die Höfen. 

Oft einfi l^atte fte mid^ mit buftigen 9lofen befd^enfet; 
(Sine no(^ fprogte mir iüngfi and ber ©eliebteften ®rab. 



9ftttttioti. 

S)a9 9{ö9d^en, bad bu mir gefd^idft, 
S5on beirier lieben ©anb gepflüdft, 
@d (ebte laum gum ^benbrot, 
!3)ad ^eimn^el^ gab i^m frül^en ^ob; 
gfhin fd^tt)ebet gleid^ fein ®ei|l öon l^ier 
m^ Keine« Sieb gurüdP gu bir. 



74 (Sebici^te. 

SBann beine Simper netbtfti^ fSQt, 
2)ann mug in betner innem 9Be(t 
(Sin lid^ter Xxanm beginnen: 
S)ein ^uge flral^U nad^ innen« 



®teifetttiiotte. 

@agt nid^t me^r: ,,®nten 9){orgenI gnten Sag!'' 
@agt immer; „®uten Slbenb! gute ^a^tl 
^enn Sbenb iß ed um mid^, nnb bie 9lad^t 
3fi nal^e mir; o märe fte fd^on bal 



Stomm fjtx, mein ^inb, o bu mein füged lOeben! 
9iein, fomm, mein Äinb, o bu mein füger 5:ob! 
S)enn alles, maS mir bitter, nenn' id^ Jeben, 
Unb »a« mir füg iff, nenn id^ atte9 2:ob. 



Vttf bett Xob eitted Sattb^eifitnclliett« 

S3teibt abgefd^ieb'nen (Seijlem bie ©ematt, 
3u feieren nad^ bcm irb'fd^en Slufentl^alt, 
@o lelfrefi bu nid^t in ber SJ'^onbennad^t, 
SBann nur bie ©e^nfud^t unb bie @d^n)ermut ma^t. 
9{ein, mann ein @ommermorgen nieber|ieigt, 
So ftd^ im meiten SBIau lein SBöIId^en seigt, 
So ^od^ unb golben ftd^ bie (Srnte ^ebt, 
Sl^it roten, btauen Blumen l^eE burd^mebt, 
2)ann manbelf! bu, toie einfi, burd^ bas <^efUb' 
Unb grügefl jieben ©d^nitter freunblid^ mitb. 



Stnttdebi^te. 76 

fflaä^tuf* 
1. 

2)tt, Witttv, fal^fl mein Huge trlnfcn 
2)ed trb'fd^en Sage« erjie9 Sid^t; 
3luf bcin erblaffenb 5lngefld^t 
@a^ td^ ben ©tra^I be9 ^imntel9 finlen« 

2. 

(Sin <^raB, o Tbitttx, tfi gegraben bir 
9(n einer fiiUen, bir belannten @teEe; 
(Sin l^eimatlit^er ©d^atten meldet l^ier, 
^nd^ fehlen Blumen nid^t an feiner ©d^tteEe* 

S>rin liegfi bn, toit bn fiarbefi, unDerfe^rt, 
Wlit {cbem 3wö i>^* gricben« unb ber ©d^mergen, 
^ud^ aufzuleben ifl bir nid^t t)ern)e]^rt: 
3d^ grub bir biefed ®rab in meinem ^erjen. 

3. 

Sermel^n, tterl^aQen tiegen fie 
ÜDen frommen ©rabgefang; 
3n meiner ^mfi Derfiummet nie 
)6on bir ein fanfter ^lang. 

4* 

2)n toarfl mit (Srbe faum bebedPt, 
2)a lam ein greunb l^erau«, 
Win 9lofen l^at er audgefiedtt 
S)ein fiilled ^d^lummerl^aud. 



76 (Sebi^te. 

3u $aupt itoti fanft erglül^enbe, 
3^^^ bunflf mcbcrlDört«; 
2)ie toti^t, ttoiq Blill^enbe, 
2)le pflanzt' er auf bein ^erg. 

6. 

3tt ntflnen güßcn ftnft ein ©fott, 
2)er @onne müb', be« SRegcn« fatt; 
Sid biefe« ^Icttt toar grün unb neu, 
^atf id^ nod^ (Sltem lieb unb treu« 

O toit Dergangltd^ ifl ein SauB, 
S)e« grü^Ung« Äinb, bc8 ^crBftcS 9lauBI 
2)od^ Ijat bte« SauB, ba« nteberBeBt, 
a^ir fo Diel 2ithe9 uBedeBt 



■•o«- 



Vttf bett Xob eitted ftinbed. 

2)u famfl, bu gingfl ihlt (eifer ©pur, 
(Sin pd^t'ger @a|l im (Srbenlanb; 
SBol^er? ttol^in? wir »iffen nur: 
%n9 ®otte« ^anb in ®otM ^anb* 



-•o«- 



3tt eitt Siatttmbitc^. 

S)ie 3«it in il^rent gtuge jlreift nlc^t Bloß 
S>e« gelbe« ©lumen unb be« SBalbe« @d)mu(f, 
S)en ®lanj ber Sugenb unb bic fri{d|e Äraft; 
3^r jd^Ummjler SRauB trifft bie ©ebanfcnmelt. 



Sinngebi^te. 77 

SBad f(^5n unb ebel, rft<!^ unb gottUd^ mar 

Unb iebfr SlrBelt, jfbcn Opfer« »ert, 

3)0« jcigt fic un« fo farblo«, l^ol^t unb flcin, 

@o nid^tig, bag wir jerbjl öcrnld^tct ftnb. 

Unb bennod^ tuol^l un«, menn bte ^fd^e treu 

3)cn gunlen l^egt, menn^ba« getäufd^tc ©erj 

9lid^t mübe tntrb, Don neuem gu erglü()nl 

2)a« (Sd^te bod^ ifi eben biefe @tut; 

2)a« ^tlb ifi l^ö^er a(« fein (^egenflanb, 

3)er ©d^eln mc^r SBefen at« bte SBlrftit^feit 

SBer nut ble ^Bal^r^ett fielet, ^at aufgelebt; 

2)a« Seben gleid^t ber ^ul^ne: bort toit l^ter 

Wl^, toann bie 2:äufd^ung meidet, ber ^or^ang fatten. 



S)em jungen, frifd^en, farben^etten ?eben, 
2)em reid^en grueling, bent lein ^erb|t gegeben, 
3^nt laffet un« lum Xotenopfer gotten 
!S)en abgefntdtten B^^^Sr ben btüteuDotten ! 

9lod^ eben mar Don btefe« grül^Ung« (Sd^etne 
Xa9 ^aterlanb begtSngt. ^uf fd^roffem (Steine, 
!3)ent man bie 9urg gebrod^en, l^ob fld^ neu 
(Sin SSotfenfd^Iog, ein gauber^aft @ebäu; 
2)od^ in ber ^o^Ie, mo bte ftitte ^raft 
!3)e« (Srbgeift« rätfell^afte formen fd^afft, 
Hm f^adtettid^t ber $f)antafie entfaltet, 
@a]^n mir gu ^etbenbilbem fie geftaltet; 
Unb jeber ©att, in ©palt* un6 ^(uft üerjledEt, 
SBarb gu befeettem äl^enfd^enmort ermedtt. 



T8 (Sebi^te. 

Ttit ^elbenfal^rten unb mit gelledtängen, 
Tin ©at^rlarücn unb mit ©lumcnfränjcn 
Umltetbctc ba« ^Mtertum ben ©arg, 
2)er l^etter bie t)erglü^te Ifc^e Barg; 
@o l^at aud^ er, bem unfre Sl^röne taut, 
Hu9 Sebendbttbem ftc^ ben @arg erbaut. 

2)le Hfd&e rul^t, ber ®eifl entfleugt auf Salinen 
S)e« Seben«, beffen gütte wir nur a^nen, 
SBo aud^ bte ^unft t^r l^lmmltfd^ 3tel erreld^t 
Unb Dor bem Urbilb iebe9 $Ub erbleld^t« 



3a, ©d^ldfat, Id^ öerflel^e bid^: 
SWeln ©lüdE Ifl ntd|t öou bicfer SSelt, 
& btül^t Im S^raum ber 2)td^tung nur. 
S)u fenbejl mir ber ©d^merseu ölel 
Unb gtbfi für iebed Selb ein Heb. 



Somtk. (Dhamn. (ßloffett- 



Sie (Sterbenben gu Ttni, ton mag e9 fagen? 
2)od^ tüunberbar ergriff mice's biefe iRad^t: 
2)ie ^lieber fd^ienen fd^on in Xobed üTlad^t, 
3m bergen fü^It' id^ Ui^M lieben fd^lagen; 

S>en ®eifi beflet ein ungcttjol^nte^ SöÖ^K; 
S)en ®elfl, ber jlct« fo fidler fid^ gebadet, 
(Srtöfd^enb iet^t, bann n^iebev angefad^t, 
(Sin matted ^Hmmd^en, ha^ hit SlBinbe jagen, 

2Bie? hielten fd^ttjere 2^räume mid^ befangen? 
^ie :Oerd)e fingt, ber rote SD^orgen gtül^t, 
3n% rege i^eben treibt mid^ neu Verlangen. 

Sie? ober ging Dorbei ber ^obedengel? 
S)le Blumen, blo am 2(benb frifd^ gebtül^t, 
<Sie l^ängen l^ingetueltet bort t)om €^tengeL 



Set j^lttttteitfhriitt^. 

^SBenn ©träud^en, 33tumcn mand^e S>eutung eigen, 
SBeÜn in ben 9lofen Siebe pd^ entjünbet, 
S3ergi6meinnid|t im tarnen fd^on jtd^ lünbet, 
fiorbeere SRul^m, (E^^reffen ^^rauer geigen; 

79 
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SBenn, mo bie anbent ^tiditn aUt fd)meigen, 
aWan bod^ In garbcn garten @inn crgrünbct, 
SBcnn ©tolg unb S^^cib bcm ©clben fid^ öcrbünbct, 
Senn Hoffnung flattert in ben grünen ä^ei^tn; 

®i> htaäi iäi mol^t mit @runb tn ntetnem harten 
2)le ©lumen aller garben, atter Wirten 
Unb bring' fle bir, ju »tibcm ©trauß gercil^et: 

ÜDlr Ifl Ja meine ?ufl, mein hoffen, Reiben, 
SJietn ?leben, meine 2^reu', mein 9iu^m, mein Silelben, 
SDlr ip mein geben, blr mein 2:ob getoell^et. 



Xtm 2)t(^ter tfl ber gcrnen ©Üb geblieben, 
©el bem,er elnfam oftmot« Xrofl gefunben, 
Unb l^ält bed liebend Sirrung ll^n ummunben, 
(Sr fü^It am ©ufen bod^ ba9 ©üb ber Sieben. 

%uäi, mad ber 5Dtd)ter fang, fel^nfudjtgetrleben, 
S>le ©(ftöne Ilefl e« oft In 3lbenbftunben, 
Unb mand)ed l^at fo Innig fte empfunben, 
S>a6 ll^r e« tief Im ©ergen fielet gefd^rleben. 

(gin teure« SBUb, njol^I mtrft e« wunberlräftig, 
SBol^I mancher Kummer meidet be« l^lebe« Xönen, 
2)od^ emlg bleibt ber S^rennnng ©d^merg gefd)äfttg. 

O ©d^ldffal, ttjed^f'te Uiä^t nur mit ben ?ofen: 
Ten 3)ld^ter fül^re »leber gu ber ©d^önenl 
S)le 8leber mögen mit bem Silbe lofen. 



Sonette. (Dftavtn. (Sloffem 81 

^at^atxna. 

2)ie aKufe, bic öon ^eöji unb grei^cit finget, 
@lc toanbclt elnfam, ferne ben ^aläften; 
SBcnn Suftgefang unb SReigen bort crflinget, 
@ie l^at nid^t 5lntet( an be§ ©ofe« geflen: 
3)o(^ nun ber taute ©djuterg ble gfilgel fd^njingct, 
2)a lommt aud^ fte mit anbem XrauergSften, 
Unb ^at fte nid^t bie Sebenben erl^oBen, 
3)le 2^oten, bie nid^t l^ören, barf fte loben. 

2)ie @tabt erbrol^nt Dom ©d^aU ber ^otengtodten, 
ifiie SKcnge brüftet ftd^ im fd|tt)argen Ätelbe, 
^etn Slntlit} lädjctt, unb fein Slug' Ifl trodfen, 
etn SBettfampf tfl im ungemeff^nen Selbe: 
Xodj aU bied lann bie Tln\t ntd^t üerlodfen, 
!3)ag fle bad galfdje nid^t üom @c^ten fd^eibe; 
!3)te @lodfe tönet, tuenn man fte gefd^n)ungen, 
Unb X^rönen gibt e9, bie nid^t tief entfprungeiu 

S)er reid^e @arg, öon ÄänfWerl)anb gejlmmert, 
SWlt einer gürflin purpurnem ©emanbe, 
9Äit einer ^one, bie öon ©telnen flimmert, 
SBebeutct er ntd^t große« SBe^ bem Sanbe? 
S)od^, tt)ie ber ^urpur, niie bie ^rone fd^lmmert, 
!^ie iD^ufe l^ulbigt nimmer mel^r bem Xanbe: 
2)er irb'fd^e ®lanj, lann er ble Singen blenben, 
2)ie ftd^ gum ?id|t ber ett)'gen @teme wenben? 

@ie blldft jum Fimmel, blldft jur (grbe wleber, 
@ie fd|aut in alle 3^il^" ^^^ ©efd^id^te; 
2)a fleigen Königinnen auf unb nteber, 
Unb Diele fd^n^inben l^ln töte S^raumgeftc^te 



82 (S^bxd^U. 

Unb ftnb Derfd^oUen in bent Tttmh ber Siebet 
Unb ftnb ertofd^en in bed 9lu^me9 Sid^te, 
3nbe« in frifdjem, unöcrblül^tcm SeBen 
2)ie 9lamen ebler Bürgerinnen {darneben. 

3)mni borf bie Wi\t toolji, hit emfle, fragen: ^ 
„^at biefer golbne ©d^mudP ein $aupt nmfangen, 
5Da9 tDürbig nnb tdeud^tet il^n getragen? 
$at unter biefed $urpumiantel9 prangen 
(Sin l^ol^ed, föniglid^ed ^er) gefd^Iagen, 
(Sin ^erj, erfüUt Don l^eiligent Verlangen, 
S3on reger Äraft, in weiteflen ©ejirfen 
fdtlehtnh, l^ülfreid^, menfd^tid^ grog gu mirfen?'' 

@o fragt bie SKufe, bod^ ini innem ®eifle 
©arb il^r »orau« ber redeten 3lutttJort Äunbej 
®a f^rid)t fie ntand^ed ©d^mergtid^e, ba9 nieifle 
SJerfd^Uegt fie Bitter in be« S3u{en« ©runbe 
Unb, bag and^ fie il^r ^otenopfer leifle, 
Sl^r Stid^tn flifte biefer S^rauerfiunbe, 
Segt fie gur ^rone ^in, ber goIbe«fd^n)eren, 
^ebeutfam einen üoUen ^rang Don ^^ren: 

„^imm l^in, ^erllärte, bie bu frül^ entfd^tuunbenl 
9{i(^t @o(b nod^ ^leinob ifi bagn nexmnM, 
^ud^ nid)t an« Blumen ifi ber ^rang gebunben, 
3n ranker 3^i^ ^^9 ^^ ^i^ ^al^n DoUenbet: 
^u« ge(be«früd^ten l^aB' id) i^n gemunben, 
SSie bu in $ungertagen fie gefpenbet; 
Sdf gleid) ber (£ered Grange flod^t id) biefen. 
SSoItentutter, 9'läl^rerin, fei mir gepriefenl*' 



Dramatifc^e Dici^tungen. 83 

@ie fprtd^f 9, unb auftoart« beutet fte, t>a meiti^en 
S)cr ©alle ©ogen, bie ©ciDölfe ftiel^en: 
(Sin $U(f ifl offen nad^ bed ©tmmeld 9{etd^ett, 
Unb broben fle^t man Jtatl^arinen fnieen; 
@te trägt nid^t mel^r ber Irb'fd^en SBürbe 3«^«"/ 
@te (ieg ber Sett, »ad t^r bie Sett geliel^en, 
3)oc^ auf bie ©time fällt, bie reine, l^ette, 
(Sin Sic^tfira^I and bed i^ic^ted l^öd^^em OueUe. 



Dramattfd^e Dtd^tungen* 



mn9 ,,e«Ubeid/' 

£teb ber 5n)et IDanberer. 

S)er erjle. 

O Tannenbaum, bu ebled 9{eid, 
!6ift ©ommer unb SBinter grün: 
@o Ijl au<!^ meine Siebe, 
2)ie grünet immerl^in« 

O S^annenbaum, bod^ lannft bn nie 
3n garben freubig blül^n: 
@o ifi aud^ meine Siebe, 
^d^, ttoiQ bunfelgrün. 

S)er snjelte. 

O «ir!e, bie fo Reiter 
Hud bun!eln Pannen glängt 
Unb ftd^ bor anbrem ©olge 
amt garten Slattern Mngt, 



84 (Sebtd^te. 

Tltin iugenbttd^ed ^offen, 
O S3ir!c, glctd)t c« bir?, 
2)u grünft fo frü^, fo ^eUe 
Unb neigf! boc^ beine ^itx^ 

Das £teb Dom niSgbletn nnb vom Hing. 

SBo^I fitjt am 9Reeredflranbe 
(Sin gartes 3ungfrautfin, 
@te angeU tnand^e @tunbe, 
Äcin glfditcin beißt l^r ein. 

@ic ^at 'nen SRing am ginger 
aWit rotem ebelflcin, 
S)en binb't fie an bie finget, 
SBirf t i^n in« 9«eer ^inein : 

^Da l^eBt ftd^ an« ber Xiefe 
*ne ©anb tüte Elfenbein, 
2)te lägt am ginger bUn!en 
2)a« golbne 9linge(ein; 

!S)a l^ebt fid) an« bem ©runbe 
(Sin 9titter jung unb fein ; 
(Sr prangt in gotbnen ^djnppen 
Unb f^jielt im @onnen(d|ein. 

!3)ad ÜJ^ögblein fprid^t erfd^rocfen: 
„9iein, cbler 9iitter, nein. 
2ag bu mein d^ingtein golbeni 
©or ntcl)t begeljrt' ic^ beim" 

„Tlan angelt nic^t nac^ giften 
3Kit (3^oIb unb (Sbclflein; 
2)a« 9Jinglein taß* ic^ nimmer: 
allein eigen mugt bu fein«'' 



3allabcn unb Koman5cn* 



SBer cntioanbcit burd^ ben (Sartcn 
55el bcr @tcrnc Metern ©d^cin? 
$at cr ©üßc« 3u crioartcn? 
SBlrb blc 5«ad&t l^m felig fcln? 
5(d^, bcr $arfncr ip*«; cr flnlt 
iRicber an bc8 2^urmc8 gußc, 
SSBo c8 f|)ät l^eruntcrblinft, 
Unb beginnt gum ©aitcngmgc: 

,,2au|(i^c, Sungfrau, an« bcr $ö]^e 
Sincm ?icbe, blr gemell^t, 
^ag ein 2^ranm bid^ Unb nrnme^e 
Sin« bcr Ätnb^cit SRofcngeit 1 
Tin bcr ^benbglocfe ^lang 
^am id^, n^iU t)or 2^age ge^en 
Unb bad ©c^log, bent id^ entsprang, 
92id^i im ©onnenfiral^Ie fe^cn. 

,,$on bem Icrgenl^elCen @aate, 
2Bo bu tl^rontefl, blieb id^ fern, 
2Bo um bid^ beim reid^en SRa^Ie 
greubig faßcn cbfe ^erm; 

85 
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Tin ber grcube nur üertraut, 
fatten grolle« flc bcgcl^ret, 
9^id^t ber Siebe ^tagelaut, 
m^t ber ^ittbl^eit Siedet gee^ret. 

,,$Qnge 2)antnterttng, tnttodä^t, 
S)üji'rc 55äume, glängct neu, 
S>a6 id^ in beut 3<tuberrei(^e 
äßeiner Äiubl^eit felig fei 1 
Linien toiVi idj in ben RUt, 
$i9 t>a9 ^inb mit letd^tent ed^ritte 
SßQuble l^er, bie fd^öne %u, 
Unb mit Blumen mid^ befd^ütte« 

f/3a, bie Seit Ijl l^lngeftogen, 
S)ie (Srtnn'mng tueic^et nie; 
^19 ein Ud^ter 92egenbogen 
©tel^t auf trüben Wolfen fte. 
©d^auen fCiel^t mein füger ^ä^mtr^ 
S>ag nid^t bie (Srtnn'mng ft^minbe« 
©age bad nur, ob bein $erg 
^oäi ber Äinb^eit Sufl em|)flnbcl'' 

Unb e« fd^toicg ber @ol^n ber 8leber^ 
S)er am gug be« Sturme« faß; 
Unb öom gcnfier Hang e« nieber, 
Unb e« gtanjt' im bunfeln ®rad: 
„9iimm ben 3ling unb benfe mein, 
S)cnr an unfrer Äinbl^eit ©d^öne! 
9^imm il^n l^in ! (Sin (Sbetfiein 
©lanjt borauf unb eine 2:i^ranc." 
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S»ie 9lonne. 

3m jlittcn Ätoflcrgartcn 
@inc bleiche Sungfrau ging, 
2)cr aWonb bcfti^ien fie trübe, 
%n l^rer 2Blm|)er l^ing 
S>ie S^räne garter Siebe. 

„£) tool^I tnlr, baß geflorben 
3)er treue Sul^le mein 1 
3d& barf ll^n toleber lieben: 
(Sx ttJlrb ein ©ngel fein, 
Unb @ngel barf Id^ lieben." 

@le trat mit gagem ©d^rltte 
SBol^l gum aWarlabllb; 
e« jlanb In Ud^tem ©d^elne, 
(g« fa^ fo muttermllb 
herunter ouf ble 9Jclne. 

@le fani gu feinen güßen, 
@a]^ auf mit $lmmel8ruy, 
«I« l^re SCugenllber 
3m Sobe fielen gu; 
Sl^r ©d^lelcr toattte nleber. 



Set Jltatt$. 

e« p^Mtt Slflmleln mannlgfalt 
(gin aWagbleln auf bcr lldftten Slu; 
S)a lam too^l au8 bem grünen Söalb 
Cine lounberfd^onc grou. 
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@ie trat gum äJ^ägblein freunbUc^ l^in, 
@lc ft^Iong ein Äränsicin il^m in« Saar: 
„^oäi btü^t e$ ni(^t, bo(^ tuirb ed blu^n; 
O trag' c8 immcrbarl" 



Unb aU bad ST^dgblein gröger »arb 
Unb jtd^ erging im ^onbengtang 
Unb ^l^ränen n^einte, füg unb jart, 
2)a Ino{))ete ber ^ang, 

Unb atd il^r l^olber Bräutigam 
@ie innig in hit ^rme [ci^log. 
2)a toanben 8Iüm(ein n^onnefam 
©id^ and ben ^ofpen lod. 

@ie »iegte ba(b ein füge« ßinb 
^uf il^rem <Sd^oge mütterlich; 
2)a geigten an bem lüaubgeminb 
»iel golbnc grüd^te fid^. 

Unb at« il^r ?ieb gefunfen tear, 
%äi, in be« ©rabe« 92a(i^t unb <Staub, 
2)a njetjt' urn il^r gerfireute« $aar 
(Sin ^erbfilid^ falbe« lOaub. 

$atb tag aud^ fie erbleici^et ha, 
2)0(3^ trug fie i^ren ttjerten Ärang; 
3)a ttjar'« ein SBunber, benn man fal^ 
@o grud^t at« ©lütengtang. 
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Set ^^afet. 

S)er fd^one Bdjafex gog fo na\i* 
Vorüber an bent ^önig^id^log; 
2)ie Sungfrau Don ber 3^^"^ \^h 
2)Q toax i^r ©eignen grog. 

@le rief ll^ni gu cln füge« Söort: 
,,0 bürff id) gcl^n l^inab gu birl 
SBie gtSngen meig bie Säntnter bort, 
mt rot bie «lümlein l^ierl'' 

2)er 3üngUng il^r entgegenbot: 
,,0 fäntefi bu l^erab gu mir! 
mt gtSngen fo bie Sanglein rot, 
mt »etg bie Slrme birl" 

Unb ofö er nun mit fiillent SBtf^ 
3n jebcr grü^' Dorübcrtrieb, 
S)Q \aii er l^in, bi« in ber C>ö^' 
(2^rf(^ien fein ^olbe« Sieb. 

S)ann rief er freunblic^ i^r l^inauf: 
„SBiUfommen, Äönigötöd^tertein I" 
3^r füge« Söort ertönte brauf: 
„^iti 2)anf, bu @d^afer mein!" 

3)er SBinter f(ol^, ber ?enj erfc^ien, 
ÜDie S5lümlein btül^ten rcid^ untl^er; 
Xtv ©ci^äfer tpt gum @(i^(offe giel^n, 
S)o(^ fle erf(^ien ni(^t mel^r« 



90 <5ebtc^?te. 



(Sx rief l^inauf fo flagcDoU: 
SBlUfontntcn, Äönlg8tö(3^terlcliil'' 
@in (^eiflerlout l^erunterfd^olt : 
„%he, bu ©t^äfer mein I" 



Sie IGStetgtttft. 

(St9 ging tool^I über bie $eibe 
3ur alten SapeW empor 
(Sin (^reid im SBoffengefd^meibe 
Unb trat in ben bunfein ^l^or. 

S>ie @ärge feiner ^^nen 
@tanben bie ^aW entlang, 
9(ud ber Siefe t^ät il^n mal^nen 
(gin »unberbarer ©efang. 

,,200^1 l^ab' Id^ euer (Grüßen, 
Sl^r ©elbengeijler, gel^ört: 
(Sure 9{ei]^e foil ici^ fd^Uegen; 
©eil mirl id^ bin e« teert." 

& flanb an fuller Statte 
(Sin @arg no(^ ungefüllt, 
2)en nal^m er gum 9{ul^ebette, 
3um $fü]^Ie nal^m er ben @(^ilb. 

S)lc $änbe tl^ät er falten 
f[uf« @(i^tt)ert unb fti^Iummert' ein. 
S)ie ©eiflerlaute öerl^attten — 
2)a mot^f ed gar fitlle fein. 
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Sie ftethtnhcn $elbett. 

S)er ÜDäncn ©c^iocrtcr brängcn ©d^ttjeben« $ecr 

3um »ilbcn SWccr, 
2)lc SBagen Hirrcn fern, c« bllnlt bcr ©tal^t 

3nt SWonbcnflral^t; 
S)a liegen flerbenb auf bent Seid^enfelb 
2)er fd^önc ©öen unb Ulf, bet graue ^elb. 

@öeu. 

O »ater, baß rait^ in ber Sugcnb Äraft 

2)ie 9^ome rafft! 
S^hin ft^lid^tet ntmnier meine iDlutter mir 

S)er Sodfen 3^«^; 
^ergeblid^ ffiäl^et meine Sängerin 
$om l^ol^en j^urm in atte JJeme l^in« 

Ulf. 

@ie werben iammem, in ber Sflad^U ©ran'n 

3m £raum und fd^aun. 
2)0(^ fei getrofil $alb brid^t ber bitfre ©(^merg 

31^r treue« ^erj; 
S)ann reicht bie $u^Ie bir bei Obin« Wla% 
S)ie gotbgelocfte, lät^elnb ben $o!al. 

@öen. 

i^egonnen l^ab' iä^ einen S^figefang 

3nm ©aitcuHang, 
9$on Königen ujtb $etben grauer ^tit, 

3n ?ieb' nnb ©treltj 
^erlaffen l^Sngt bie $arfe nun, unb bang' 
dttDcdt ber föinbe ^e^en i^ren JItang. 
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Utf. 

& gtfinget l^od^ unb §el)r ttn @onnenflra^I 

Müaterd @aal, 
®le @ternc ttjanbcin unter ll^m, c8 gie^n 

S)ie @türtne l^in; 
2)ort tafeln mit ben SJätern totr In S^u^, 

(Srl^ebe bann betn !Oieb unb enb' ed bu! 

©öcn. 

D Skater, bag nttc^ in ber Sugenb Äroft 

3)ic Sporne rafft! 
Sfloä^ leud^tet feiner l^o^en Sl^aten ^ilb 

9uf meinem @(^ilb; 
3tt)5tf 9{id^ter tl^ronen, ^od^ unb fd^auertii!^, 
S)te toerten niti^t bed $elbenmal|ted mtci^« 

Ulf. 

SBol^l toicget eine« Diele S^l^aten auf 

(@ie achten brauf): 
2)a« ifl um beine« S3aterlanbe« Sf^ot 

S)er ^elbcntob. 
@ie^ ^inl 2)ic gcinbe fliel^en. «li(f I)inanl 
2)er ^immel glängt, ba^tn Ifl unfrc ©al^n. 



Set iblittbe ftdttig. 

SBa« fielet ber norb'fc^en g^c^ter @(i^ar 
$od^ auf beS SWeere« 53orb? 
^ad miU in feinem grauen $aar 
3)er blinbe Äönig bort? 



N. 
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(gr ruft, In bitt'rem ^axmt 
auf feinen @tQb gclel^nt, 
S)a6 übcrm^ SReereSarme 
2)Qd (SUanb n^ibertönt: 



,,@lb, S^ciuber, an« bent geteöerlle« 
S>lc S^od^ter mir jurücfl 
3^r ©arfenfptel, ll^r Sieb fo füß, 
SBar ntelnee Sitters ®lü(f. 
35ont %ani auf grünem @tranbe 
$Qfl bu fic ttjeggeraubt, 
S)lr ift e« etolg ©d^Qube, 
aRlr beugt'« hai graue ©au<)t.'' 

S)a tritt an« feiner Äluft l^erüor 
2>er atäuber, grog unb »lib, 
(gr fti^ttjlngt fein ©ünenfd^ttjert em^jor 
Unb fti^lagt an feinen ©d^llb: 
„S)u l^aji ja ölcle SBäd^ter, 
SÖBarum benn litten'« bie? 
3)lr bleut fo mand^er ged^ter, 
Unb feiner lämpft um fie?" 

9io(^ ■ fielen ble ged^ter atte flumm, 
Srltt feiner au« ben S^el^n, 
3)er btlnbe Äönlg fe^rt fid^ um: 
„©In l(^ benn gang atteln?" 
2)a faßt be« SJater« SRed^te 
@eln junger @ol^n fo toarm: 
„5Serg5nn' mir'«, baß Id^ fed^te! 
SÖBo^l fül^r td^ Äraft Im SCrm," 



94 iStbidfit. 

„fO ®oH i>« 5""^ ifl rlefenjlar!, 
3^m l^lclt no(^ feiner flonbi 
Unb bod^, in btr ijl ebled iD^arf, 
3t^ fül^r« QOT ®ru(f ber ©anb^ 
mmm §ier ble alte ÄÜngel 
Sie ifi ber ©lalben $reid« 
Unb faUfl bu, fo öerfd^Unge 
2)ie ^ut mid^ armen ®xtW 

Unb l^ord^! ed fci^Sumet unb t9 raufd^t 
S>er iRa(^en über« Tlttt, 
S>er blinbe ^5nig jle^t unb toufd^t, 
Unb aUed fd^meigt untl^er, 
f&i^ brüben ftd^ erl^oben 
S)er @(^ltb' unb ©d^ttjerter ^d^aU 
Unb ^am|)fgefd^rei unb Soben 
Unb bum|)fer iSBiber^all. 

2)a ruft ber ®rei« fo freubig bang': 
^@agt an, toai if^v erf(!^autl 
9)'{etn ©d^toert (id^ lenn'd am guten ftlang), 
& gab fo fd^arfcn Saut." — 
,,2)er StSuber ijl gefaHen, 
(Sr l^at ben blufgen Sol^n. 
$ei( bir, bu ^etb üor allen, 
2>u jiorler tönlg«fo^nI" 

Unb lieber mtrb ed flill untl^er, 
2)er ^bnig fielet unb taufd^t: 
„SBa« l^ör' td^ fontmen aber« 3Äeer? 
(S« mbert unb e« roufd^t." — 
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w©ie lomractt angcfal^rcn, 

ikin @o^ mit ©d^mert unb ^ä^iVb, 

3n fonnenl^enen paaren 

2)ein Xdd^terleln ©unilb/' 

..SBlUlommen!'' ruft k)om l^ol^en Stein 
2)er blinbe ©reid l^inab, 
,,9htn totrb mein ^Iter monnig fein 
Unb el^renDod mein ®rab. 
S)u legjl mir, @ol^n, jur @cite 
2)q9 @(i^mert Don gutem ^lang, 
@unilbe, bu befreite, 
Singfl mir ben ©rabgefang,'' 



SBad foil bo(^ bied 2:rommeten fein? 
SBa« beutet bie9 ©efci^rei? 
SBiU treten an bod f^enjiertein, 
3(!^ Ql^ne, mad ed fei« 

2)a fe^rt er ia, ba feiert er f(!^on 
9$om fefitici^en 2^umei, 
2)er ritterU(!^e Aonigdfol^n, 
9)>{ein ^ul^Ie munbertren. 

SBie fieigt ba9 9{og unb fci^mebt balder! 
SBie trutjUd^ fl^jt ber Tlann I 
gürtoal^r, man bSd^t' eS nimmermehr, 
^ie fanft er fpielen lann* 
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^ie f(!^inttnert fo ber $e(nt k)on ®oIb, 
2)e« atlttcrfpictc« 2)anfl 
!K(^, brunter gtül^n Dor aiern l^olb 
2)ie !Kugen, blau unb btanL 



^ol^I flarrt urn i^n bed $anger9 (Srg, 
2)cr a^ltttermantcl raufd^t, 
2)o(^ brunter {(!^Iägt ein ntilbe« ^erj, 
©a« 2ieb' urn Siebe tauftet. 



2)ie 9ted^te ISgt ben ©rug ergel^n, 
©ein ©elmgepeber ttjanft; 
2)a neigen ftd^ bie 2)Qnien fd^ön, 
3)e« Solle« 3ubel banft 



SBa« jubelt il^r unb neigt eud^ jo? 
3)er fti^öne ©ruß ift mein, 
©lei 2)an!, mein ?ieb, id^ bin fo fro%, 
©ewig, i(^ bring' bir*« ein. 

Sfhin jiel^t er in be« S5ater« @(^Io6 
Unb fnieet k)or i^m l^in 
Unb ft^nattt ben gotbnen $)etm ftt^ (o« 
Unb retd^t bent ^bnig il^n. 

2)ann abenb« eilt gu Siebd^en« Si^ür 
@cin leifer, lofcr @d^ritt; 
S)a bringt er frifc^e Äüffe mir 
Unb neue Siebe mit« 
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Sad ^^lofl am SReete. 

„$afl bu bo« @(ä^lo6 gefeiten, 
2)a« ^o^c @(^to6 am iWccr? 
©olben unb rojig ttjcl^cn 
®le Sollen brüber l^cr. 

„(g« niöti^te fit^ nicbcrnelgen 
3n bic fpicgeinarc glut, 
(g« tnod^te jlrcben uub ftelgen 
3n bcr Ibcnbwolfen ®lut." — 

,,200^1 l^ab' l(^ e« gcfe^ett, 
S)a« l^ol|c <Sd&lo6 am SWecr 
Unb ben SJionb barüber jie^en 
Unb ?Jebel welt uml^er." — 

,,S)er Sinb unb be« 3Reerc8 SöaUcn, 
®aben fte frlfti^en «lang? 
aSerna^mjl bu an« ^o^en ©alien 
©alten unb gejigcfang ?" — 

,,2)le SBlnbe, blc SBogcn alle 
Sagen in tiefer Wif; 
einem Älagelteb au« ber ©alle 
$ört' iä) mit Sl^rönen gu." — 

,,@a]^ep bn oben ge^en 
!S)en tönig unb fein (^tmaffl, 
S>er roten 5Köntcl Selben. 
S)er golbnen Äronen ©tral^I? 
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„gül^rtcn jte nid^t mit Söonne 
Sine f^bnc Sungfrau bar, 
$crrUd^ toic cine <Sonne, 
©tra^tcnb Im golbnen ^aar?" — 

,3o^( fa^ id^ bte (SUem beibe, 
D^ne ber kronen 2i(^t, 
Sot fci^ttjarjen S^rauerflclbc — 
35lc Sutigfrau fal^ Id^ nid^t." 



2)cr treue SBaltl^cr ritt öorbei 
Sin unfrer grau Äapette; 
®a fnletc gar in tiefer 9Jeu' 
(Sin ÜRögbtein an ber ^d^melle: 
„^aW an, ^alf an, wein SBaltl^er traut I 
^ennfi bu nid^t mel|r ber ©timme Saut, 
S)ie bu |o gerne ^örtefl?" — 

„2ßen fel^' id^ l^icr ? 3)ie falfd^e iWaib, 
%d), meilaub, ad^, bie ä)?eine» 
^0 Uegejl bu bein fetben Jlletb, 
2Bo ®oIb unb Sbeljieine ?" — 
„O bag l(^ öon ber Sreue ließ! 
SJerloren ip mein $arabie§, 
«ei bir nur ftnb' id^'8 wteber." 

@r l^ub au 9{og hai fd^one ^eib, 
@r trug ein fanft Erbarmen; 
@ie fd^Iang jid^ feft um feinen 2eib 
Tlii ttjeißen, toeid^en Sinnen: 
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„^(S^, SBaltl^cr, trout, tnein licbcnb ©erj, 
m fd^lägt an lalted, fiarre dxi, 
(Sd flopft nid^t an bent beinen." 

@lc ritten ein in Sßattl^cr« ©c^Ioß, 
2>ad @(^Iog mar W unb jlille. 
@ie banb ben $elm bent Skitter Io6; 
^in mar ber ©d^bnl^eit guile: 
,,2>ie SBangen Udd^, bie ^ugen trüb*, 
Sie {tnb bein @(^mu(f, bn treuem Sieb! 
S)u marfi mir nie fo liebUd^/' 

2)ie 9{ü{htng (öfl bie frontnte iDlaib 
S>ent $erm, ben fie betrübet: 
„na9 W ^^ ? ^<^/ ein ft^marae« ^(eib ! 
©er flarb, ben bu gctlebet?" — 
„^ie Siebjle mein betraur' iä) \t^x, 
S)ie id^ auf (Srben nimmermehr, 
9{od| überm (Srabe ftnbe/' 

@ie finft gn feinen trügen ^in 
SJ^it auSgefirecften ^rmen: 
„"^a Ueg' i(^ arme ^ügerin, 
2)i(^ ^tV i^ um Erbarmen. 
(Srl^ebe mid^ gu neuer Sufi! 
Sag mi(^ an beiner treuen 53mfl 
S3on attem Seib genefen I" — 

„®tey auf, fley auf, bu arme« Äinb! 
3^ lann bid^ ni(^t ergeben; 
S)ie Strme mir Derfd^Ioffen flnb, 
2)ie i^rufl ifi o^ne Seben. 
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@et traurig {lets, toit id^ e9 bin ! 
2)ie 8ieb' ift ^in, bie Sieb' ifi ^itt 
Unb feieret niemals lieber." 



Set Vilgeir. 

(S9 toallt ein $itger ^ol^en Grange«, 
(Sr tDattt jur fergen ©ottedflabt, 
3nr @tabt be9 ^imntlifc^en @e{ange9, 
2)ie t^m ber ®ei{l berl^eigen ^at: 

„J>n Harer <Strom, in beinem @piegel 
SBirfl bu bie l^eifge balb untfal^n; 
Sf^x fonnenl^eQen gelfenl^ügel; 
six j^aut jte f^on ))on tDeitent an* 

„Söie feme ©locfen l^ör' id|'8 Hingen; 
2)a9 Sbenbrot burd^blil^t ben $ain. 
£) ^ätt' i^ f^tügel, ntic^ an fc^mingen 
ffieit über S^al unb gelfenrei^n I" 

(Sr i{l ))on l^ol^er SBonne trunlen, 
(Sx ift ))on fügen ^c^mergen ntatt, 
Unb; in bie tinmen l^ingefunlen, 
@ebenlt er feiner ©ottedfiabt: 

,;@ie finb gu grog noci^, biefe ^ävaat, 
gür meiner @el^nfu(^t ^^ammenqual; 
Cmpfal^et il^r micft, milbe 2:röume, 
Unb jeigt mir bad erfel^nte Xf^al !'' 
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S)a ip hex C>iinmcl aufgefci^Iogen, 
@ein Ild|ter @ngel fci^aut l^crob: 
„SBic foot' idj bir bic ^roft ücrfagcn, 
2)em ic^ bad ^ol^e @e^nen gab ? 

„2)ie @c]^nfud|t unb bcr Xräume SBcbcn, 
©Ic flnb ber incid^en @cclc füg, 
2)oc^ cblcr Ifl ein flarfcö «Streben 
Unb mac^t ben fci^onen Sraunt geiDig/' 

iSx fdjiDtnbet in bie SDlorgenbüfte. 
2)er ^llgcr fprlngt geflärft empor, 
@r flrebct über" «erg' unb ttüfte, 
@r fiel^et fd^on am golbnen Z\)ov, 

-Unb fic^ ! gleid^ 2Jiuttcrarmen f^licßet 
S)le @tabt ber Pforte glügct auf, 
Sl^r l^immlifci^cr Ocfang begrüßet 
2)en @o^n naä) tapfrem ^itgertauf. 



2ßa« Itinget unb finget bie ©trag' l^erauf? 
Sl^r 3ungfern, maci^et bie genfler auf! 
e« gtel^et ber «urf(^ in bie Beite, 
@ie geben il^m ha9 ©eleite« 

SB^oljH jiau^gen bie anbern unb fci^n^ingen bie ^üt% 
S3iel «änber barauf unb öiet eble «lüf , 
2)orf) bem «urfd^cn gefaßt nid|t bie @itte, 
®e^t fiitt unb bleic^ in ber äJlitte. 
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SBol^I ningen bie Gannett, ivol^I futilelt ber SBein: 
„Xrlnf ou« unb trinf wlcber, (Icb ©ruber melnl"-^ 
„Wlit bent Sbf(i^ieb«n)eine tiur fiiel^et, 
2)er ba innen ntir brennet unb glühet!'' 

Unb brangen am aHerle^ten $au9, 
2)a gudfet ein SD'^ägblein junt genfler ^eraud, 
@ie niö(^t' i^re S^rfinen tjerbedfeu 
SD^it (Selbbeiglein unb ^tofenfidcfen. 

Unb braugen am atterte^ten ^an9, 
2)a fci^Iägt ber ©urfci^e bie ^ugen auf 
Unb f^Iögt fie nieber mit ©c^merge 
Unb leget bie $anb aufd ^erge. 

,,^err ©ruber, unb ^afi bu nod^ leinen @traug, 
^ort n)inlen unb n^anlen biet ©lumen ^eraud. 
SBol^tauf, bu @d^onfte ))on aVen, 
8a6 ein ©traußlein herunterfallen I" — 

„^Ijv ©rüber, »a« foUte ba« ©träußtein mir? 
3(^ l^ab' jo lein liebe« Siebd^en wie i^rj 
%n ber @onne n)ürb' e« bergel^en, 
2)er SBinb, ber »ürb' e« ücrmcl^em^ 

Unb totiteXf [a toeiUv mit @ang unb mit ^(ang, 
Unb ba« iD^ägblein laufd^et unb l^ord^et nod^ lang': 
,,0 mel^'I er stellet, ber ^abe, 
S)en ic^ flille geliebet ^abe. 



•• • 
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„®a flcy l^, a^, mit ber 8icbc mein, 
SD^it 9lo{en unb mit ©elbbeigeletu; 
!S)em t(i^ aEed gäbe fo gerne, 
2>er ijl nun In ber gerne." 



-•o^ 



Se9 finalen Sob. 

/fd^ud^ nici^t ben bunlein SBdb ^inab! 
(g« glU'bein ?ebcn, bu junger Änob'I" — 
,,a«ein ©Ott im ^immcl, ber l|l mein Sl^t, 
S)er läßt mlc^ Im bunlein Söalbe nld^t." 

2)a jeuc^t er l^inunter, ber iunge ^ah% 
(S9 brautt il^m gu gügen ber @trom l^inab, 
(Sd fauft il^m gu Raupte ber f^marge ^atb, 
Unb bie (Sonne öerfinfet In Söolfen balb. 

Unb er tommt an« flnjlere Släuberl^ou«, 
@ine l^olbe Sungfrau fd^auet ^erau«: 
^O »el^el bu bljl fo ein junger Änab', 
^ad fommft bu tnd £^at bed Xobe9 l^erab?'' 

%TH9 bem ^l^or bie mbrb'rif^e ^totte brid)t, 
®ie Sungfrau becfet il^r 3lngejic^t; 
@ie flogen il^n nieber, fte rauben fein ©nt, 
@ie laffen il^n liegen in feinem ©int. 

„O ttjel^M toie bunlcll feine (Sonne, lein (Stem I 
SBen ruf i^ an? 3fl mein ®ott fo fern? 
$a, 3ungfrau bort im l^immftfci^en @^ein, 
S^imm auf meine @eer in bie $änbe beini" 
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Set Staunt. 



3ni fci^onflcn ©arten »atttcn 
3tt)ci «ul^lcn §anb In ©anb, 
3tt)0 blclt^c, Iranic ©cftaltcn; 
®ic fagcn In« 33luntentonb, 

@lc lüßtcn fici^ ouf blc SBangcn 
Unb fügten ft(!^ onf ben 9Wunb, 
@ie Inletten jtd^ fefi umfangen, 
®te würben jung unb gefunb* 

3tt)ei ®lö(f(ein Hangen l^eUe, 
2)er Sraum cntfd^ttjanb gur @tunb': 
@ie lag in ber tloftergelle, 
(Sr fern in Xurme« ®runb. 



»er f(9ttiat$e fRittei:. 

^flngflen »ar, ba« gefl ber greube, 
®a« ba fetern SSalb unb §elbe. 
^ub ber Äbnig an ju fpred|en: 
„^u^ au8 ben fallen 
®er olten ^ofburg alien 
@oll ein reidier grueling bred^en." 

Xrommeln unb Drommeten fti^atten, 
9lote gal^nen \t^\i6) ttjaUcn, 
@al^ ber Äönlg tiom «alfone: 
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3n ?angenfpiclcn 

S)lc SRittcr aUe fielen 

$or bed tbnigd flattern @ol^ne. 

W)tx t)ot bed Kampfes (Skitter 
9«ltt aulel^t ein f^ttjorger ^Ritter. 
„^tvx, wie ifl (gu'r 9'Jom' unb 3ei(^en?"— 
„SBflrb' ic^ e« fogen, 
^\)v mod)tet gittern unb gagen: 
©in ein gürff »on großen aieic^en." 

3lts er in ble ©al^n gebogen, 
S)unfel ttjarb beS Fimmel« ©ogen, 
Unb bad @(^(og begann gu beben» 
©eint erften ©toge 
2)er SungUng fan! öom Sloffe, 
konnte laum fld^ wieber lieben* 

^feif unb ®elge mft gu hängen, 
gac!eln burc^ bie @äle glängen; 
SBanlt ein großer ©d^atten brlnnen. 
@r tl^ät mit bitten 
!S)ed tonig« ^od^ter bitten, 
^ät ben Sang mit il^r beginnen. 

Sangt im {(i^n)argen tieib ))on @ifen, 
Sänget fd|auerttd^e Söeifen, 
@rf|Ungt fici^ lalt um i^re ©lieber, 
©on ©ruji unb ©aaren 
entfallen il^r bie Karen 
©tümlein totlt gur @rbe nieber. 
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Unb 3ur reichen Safel lanten 
%Ut Slitter, aUe S)amcn. 
3n)if(i^en ©ol^tt unb Sod^ter innen 
SD^tt bangem 9)^te 
2)er alte ^önig rul^te, 
@a^ {te an mit fiiEem <Sinnetu 



^tei^ bie ^inber beibe f^ienen; 
^ot bet ®a\t ben ^ec^er i^nen: 
„®oIbner SBeln maci^t cuci^ genefen." 
2)ie Äinber tronfen, 
@ie tl^Sten l^bfltc^ banlen: 
„mfil ijt bicfer SrunI getoefen." 



^n bed Waters 9mfl ftd^ fd^Iangen 
@o]^n unb ^od^ter; i^re Sangen 
2:^äten toöUig ^dj entfärben; 
Sol^in ber graue, 
Qnrfci^rocfne Skater fci^aue, 
©iel^t er ein9 ber ^inber fterben« 



„^eVl bie ^olben ^inber Beibe 
iRal^mft bu l^in in 3ugcnbfrcube: 
Mmm aud^ mici^, ben grcubelofeni" 
2)a fpra^ ber ©rimme 
Ttit l^o^Ier, bumpfer Stimme: 
,,®rei«, tm grueling bred^' i^ Seofen." 
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Sie btei Siebet« 

3n bet l^ol^en $aW {ag ^önig @ifrib : 
nSfix ©arfner, tocr »elß mir ba« fc^bnfte Sieb?" 
Unb ein SüngUng trat aus ber @^ar bel^enbe, 
2)ie $arf in ber $anb, bad @d^n)ert an ber Senbe: 



;,S>rei Sieber meig id^; ben erflen @ang, 
2)en l^aft bu jia ido^I üergeffen f(^on lang': 
SD'^einen iBruber f^aft bu nteud^tingd erflod^en. 
Unb aber: „^a^ i^n nteud^Iingd erflo^en*'' 



M 



,,2)a8 anbre Sieb, bad l^ab' id) erbac^t 
3n einer flnflem, flürmifd^en Sflad^t: 
SWnßt mit mir fed^ten auf Seben unb Sterben." 
Unb aber: „Wtn^t festen auf Seben unb Sterben." 



2)a le^nt* er bie $arfe A)o]^I an ben ^ifd^, 
Unb fte gogen beibe bie Bd^totxtev frifc^ 
Unb fochten lange mit niilbem @(^alle, 
Sid ber ^5nig faul in ber ^o^en ^alle. 



^9htn fing' i^ bad britte, bad fd^önfle Sieb, 
^9 totxh' i^ nimmer gu fingen müb': 
Äbnig @ifrib liegt in fei'm roten «Inte." 
Unb aber: „Siegt in fel'm roten i53lute»" 



' 
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@in ©olbfci^mieb in ber ^ube flanb 
S3cl $crr unb ©bcipeln: 
,,®ad befle ^teinob^ bad i^ fanb^ 
®o8 bifl bod) hu, ^eUne, 
9)lctn teure« 2:ö(^terleln I" 

@ln fd^mudfer SRitter trat l^ercln: 
,,SBill!ommen, SUiagbletn traut! 
^iUfommeU; lieber @otbfcl^mieb mein! 
9)lad|' mir ein föftüij^ Ärängd^en 
gür meine fuße ©rauti" 

Unb ot« bo« Äränglein war bereit 
Unb fpiett^ im rcid|en ®tong, 
2)a l)ängt' ^elen' in 2^raurigfeit, 
$Bo^l aU fie tüax aQeine, 
%n iljxm %tm ben Ärang: 

„'ädf, ttjunberfelig ift bie «raut, 
2)ie'8 tränglein tragen foö! 
'ädj, fd^enltc mir ber Flitter traut 
@in ^rängtein nur öon 9iofen, 
2Bie Mf id^ freubcnüoUI« 

S^iid^t lang', ber SRitter trat l^erein, 
*S)a9 Äränglein ttjo^t befdiauf: 
„O faffe, lieber ®olbfd|mieb mein, 
(Sin Zünglein mit 2)emanten 
gür meine füge ©rauti" 
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Uttb aid ha9 9{inglein toar Bereit 
ÜWit teurem 2)emantjteln, 
2)0 fletft' ^elen' in Sraurlgfeit, 
Sol^t aid {te n)ar aQeine, 
(Sd ^alb and gtngerlein: 



,,^6), ttjunberfelig tfl bte ©raut, 
S)te'« 9?inglein tragen foil I 
"ää), f^enlte mir ber Skitter traut 
9^ur feined ^aard ein l[!5(!Ietn, 
SBic ttjär' l^ freubentJoKI" 



iRid^t lang', ber Slitter trat herein, 
^a9 9linglein n)o]^I befci^aut': 
,,2)u l^afl, lieber ^olbfd^mieb mein, 
®ar fein gemaci^t bie ®aben 
gür meine füge ^raut. 

„Xo^ ha^ i(^ ttJiffe, »ie i^r'd jle^', 
Sritt, fc^one SWaib, l^crju, 
2)ag id^ an bir ^ur $robe fel^* 
S)en 33rautfd^mu(f meiner ?iebfienl 
@ie ift fo fd^ön »le bu." 

(Sd toax an einem Sonntag frfi^, 
S)rum l^att' bie feine SWaib 
$eut' angetl^an mit fonbrer Tlüff, 
3ur ^rd^e l^ingugcl^en, 
3^r aUerbefted ^leib. 
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$on ^olber ©^am ergriffen gana 
@te \)ox htm 9lttter flatib ; 
di \tiiV i^x auf ben gotbnen Stvani, 
(Sr ftecft' t^r an ba9 ^tinglein, 
2)ann fagf er il^re $anb : 

„Helene füg, Helene traut, 
2)er ©d^erg ein @nbe nimmt 
^u bifi bie aUerfc^onfte i^raut, 
gür bie ic^'9 golbne ^anglein, 
gür bie ben 9{ing befiimmt 

„©ei ®olb unb ^erl' unb dhtifttin 
©ifl bu ern)a(i^{en ^ier, 
'S>a9 fönte bir ein B^id^m fein, 
!S)a6 bu gu ^ol^n @^ren 
(gingel^en wirjl mit mir.'' 



-•o«- 



<S9 gogen brei ©urf^e njol^t über ben W^tin, 
Sei einer grau SBirtin, ba leierten fte ein: 

„grau Söirtin, f^at @ie gut «ier unb Sein? 
ffio ^at @ie 3§r fc^öne« Xöd^terlein?" — 

„aWein ©icr unb SBein ifi frifd^ unb flar. 
aRein Xb^terlein liegt auf ber Xotenba^r'." 

Unb aid fie traten gur l^ammer l^inein, 
2)a tag fie in einem f^marjen <^d^rein« 
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2>er erfte, bet f^tug ben ©c^teier gurüct 
Unb flaute fie an nttt tranrigent ^Itd: 

„^ä^, leBtefl bn nod^, bu f^öne iUlaib ! ' 
3(^ würbe bld^ lieben »on biefer 3eit." 

2)er gmette becfte ben ^d^Ieiet jn 
Unb feierte ft^ ab unb loeinte bagn: 

„%äif bag bn Uegfl auf bet Sotenba^r' I 
3(^ fyih* bi^ geliebet fo mandit^ Sdfn," 

2)er britte l^ub il^n n)ieber fogleid^ 
Unb fügte fie an ben SD'^unb fo bleid^: 

„'S>idi litW i^ immer, bi^ lith' id^ nod^ ^euf 
Unb A)etbe bid^ Ueben in (Stoigleit" 



-•o^ 



Sie ans^beiritt. 

^®nten SD^orgen, ^ax\t I @o frü^e fd^on rüfHg nnb rege? 
S)i4, treu'fle ber SD^tägbe, bt^ machet bie Siebe ni^t trfige. 
3a, mfi^ bu bie ^iefe mir ab t)on {et^t in brei ^agen, 
9^i4t bürftHd^ ben^ol^n bir, ben eim^igen, Ifinger tierfagen«'' 

^r $&4ter, ber fiattU^ begüterte, l^at t» gefprod^en. 
SDi^arie, toit fü^It fte ben Uebenben ®ufen ftd^ podi^en! 
(Sin neued, ein trfiftiged Seben bur^bringt i^r bie ©lieber, 
SBie fd^A)ingt fte bie @enfe, toit fhredK fie bie SD^a^ben ba* 
nieber I 
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2)cr SWittag glül^et, bic SWäl^bcr bc« gelbe« ermotten, 
@ie fu^en gur lOabe ben OueE unb gum ©d^Iummer beti 

©chatten; 
Sflod^ f(^(tffen im feigen ®eftlbe bie fummenben dienen: 
iWarle, fie ru^t nl^t, fte fci^afft In ble mtit mit i^ncn. 

Die (Sonne tierftnlt, ed ertönet bad ^benbgeläute. 
SBol^l rufen bie S'Jod^bom: „SWorie, genug i|i'« für ^eutc !" 
SBol^l giel^en bie SD'^fi^ber, ber $irt unb bie ^rbe bon Rinnen: 
Starte, fte bengelt bie @enfe gu neuem beginnen. 

@(^on ftniet ber Sau, fci^on erglängen ber ST^onb unb bie 

©lerne, 

@9 buften bie SD^a^ben, bie il^ad^tigall f^Iägt and ber gerne: 

SHarie verlangt nici^t gu rafien, berlangt nid)t gu laufd^en, 

@tet9 Ifigt fte bie (Senfe, bie fröftig gefc^mungene, raufd^eu. 

@o fürber bon ^benb gu 3)^orgen, t)on äJ^orgen gu ^benb, 
Tlii Siebe ft(^ nöl^renb, mit feiiger Hoffnung ftd| labenb» 
3nm brittenmal l^ebt ftd^ bie ©onne, ba ifi ed gefdjel^en: 
2)ort fel^t i^r 3J< arten, bie nionnigtic^ meinenbe, (teilen* 

„Outen SWorgen, ÜWariel Söa« fe^ ici^? O fleiglgc $änbel 
®emä^t ifl bie Siefe, bad lo^n' id) mit reid)Ud)er (Spenbe ; 
SiUein mit ber $eirat . * • bu nal^meft im Prüfte mein 

@^ergen. 
leichtgläubig, man fielet es, unb tl^örici^t ftnb tiebenbe bergen." 

(Sr fprid^t es unb geltet bed ^egd, bod^ ber armen SDtarie 
(Srftarret bad $erg, il^r breci^en bie bebenben ^ntee« 
S)ie ©prad^e üerloren, ®efü^I unb ©efinnung gefd^ttjunbcn, 
@o n)irb fte, bie SDtäl^berin, bort in ben 3)^a]^ben gefunben. 
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@o lebt fie noci^ ^a^xe, \o ftummer, crjlorBener SBelfe, 
Unb ^onlg, ein tropfen, bo8 iji il^r bie eingigc @peife. 
O l^altet ein ®rab i^v bereit auf bet blü^enbfien äSiefe ! 
@o Uebenbe äJ^öl^berin Qob ed bod^ nin>mer tine biefo. 



1. Das Stanbc^en. 

„Sa9 n^ecfen au9 bent ©d^Iummet mid^ 
gür fuße Ätange bod^? 
O SDlutter, pcl^! wer mog e« fein 
3n f pater ©tunbe noc^?" — 

,,^6) l^ore nid^td, id^ fel^e nid^t«. 
£) fd^lumm're fort fo linb! 
SD'^an bringt bit leine ©tänb^en je^t^ 
S)u orme«, Iranfc« Äinb I" — 

„(g« ifi ni(^t irbif^c aRnftf, 
^ad nti(^ fo freubig ntad^t: 
Ttxdj rufen (Sngel mit ©efang. 
O abutter, gute 9fJod^tI" 

2. Die 0rgeL 

,,9{oc^ eiuntat fpielt bie Drgel mir, 
SRein alter 92ad^bardmann I 
^erfud^t t9, ob il^r frommet @d^aS 
SWein ©era etquiden tannl" 

2)ie Äranfe bat, ber 9'Jad^bar fpielf, 
@o fpielt' er nie Dörfer, 
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@o rein, fo l^crrlld^, nein, er lennt 
@eln eigen ^piü nl^t ntel^r. 

e« l^ ein frember, fefger Älang, 
S)er feiner $anb entBebt; 
(Sr ^ätt ntlt ®rauen ein, ba n)at 
S)er grennbln ®eljl entf^ttjebt. 

3» Die Droffel. 

,,3(ft »Itt Jo nld^t gum (Sarten gel^n, 
SBin Hegen fommerlang, 
$ört' Id) ble lufl'ge S)roffet nur, 
S)le In bem «ufd^e fang!" 

aJJon fängt bem Älnb ble S)roffeI ein, 
3m Aapg ft<5t fte bort, 
2)oc^ fingen toltt fie nldjt nub ^ängt 
31^r Äöpf^en Immerfort. 

9^o(i^ einmal bUcft bad ^nb na^ i^r 
3Rlt blttenbcm ©eftc^t, 
S)a fditogt ble S)roffel fd^bn nnb ^ett, 
2)a glängt fein 2tng' nnb brld^t. 



Set Seitftetn« 

2)er ou«fu^r no(^ bem SKorgentanbe, 
S)e« fremben @d^lffe« leidste ?aft, 
@(ä^on fü^rt er gu ber ^elmat ©tronbe, 
S^on ®olbe fd^ttjer, ben eignen SKofi, 
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(St f^at fo oft nac^ feinem ©teme 
SBie nac^ bem iSiebe^ftern gefd^aut; 
S)er lenlf i^n glüdüd^ au9 ber gerne 
3ur ^aterflabt ber tenren ®rant 



iRo(^ |at er nid^t bad 3t^^ gefnnben, 
Dbfd^on er in bie X^ore trat. 
Sie mag er gleid^ bie ^raut erfunben 
3m IBab^rint^ ber grogen @tabt? 

SBie mag fein fCuge fie erlauf d^en? 
S)er ^M ift überall t)erbaut. 
S3ie mag er burd^ ber 9RärIte fRaufd^en 
JBemel^men i^rer Stimme Saut? 

2)ort ift ein genfler gugefaflen, 
IBieneid^t ^at fie |erau9gefd^aut; 
^ier biefed @d^Ieier9 eilig äßanen, 
JBerbirgt ed nid^t bie teure ^raut? 

@d^on bunletn ftc^ bie ^benbfd^atten 
9{od^ irrt er burd^ bie ©tragen ^in, 
2)ie güge tt)onen i^m ermatten, 
2)ad rege ^erg boc^ treibet il^n. 

9Ba9 ^alt er pI5^U(^ {launenb.inne? 
^ord^I ©aiten.. SBeld^er @timme Saut? 
Umfonft nid^t fa^ er ob ber 3^nne 
2)en !Biebe9flern, bem er Dertraut 
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!S)ort liegt bet ©anger auf ber ^al^re, 
2)e9 bleid^er 3Jhtnb fein üüeb beginnt, 
& Irängen !S)ap^ne9 falbe $aare 
3)ie ©time, bie ntd^t« me^r er|innt. 

'Man legt ju il^m in fd^muden ^oUtn 
S)ie legten Siebet, bie er fang; 
S)ie Ureter, bie fo |ell erfd^oüen, 
iSiegt i^m in Kmten fonber ^lang. 

©0 fd^Iummert er ben tiefen ^äfinmmtx, 
©ein Sieb umroel^t nod^ iebed fOliv, 
2)0(1^ nä^rt ed fletd ben gerben Kummer, 
^g man ben ^errlid^en terlor. 

äßol^I 3J2onben, 3a^re ftnb oerfd^tounben, 
(S^preffen toud^fen um fein @rab; 
3)le feinen Xoh fo l^crb empfunben, 
©ie faulen aUt felbfl ^inab. 

m 

*S>odi, tt)ie ber grü^ting toieberlel^ret 
2Äit frifd^er Äraft unb SfJegfamleit, 
©0 tt)anbelt ie^t, terjiüngt, \>extiaxtt, 
S)er ©änger In ber neuen ^tiU 

@r Ifl ben Sebenben ocreinet, 
Som $aud^ bed ®rabe9 feine ©pur. 
S)ie 35ortt)eIt, bie il^n tot gemeinet, 
Sebt felbß in feinem Siebe nur. 
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ein ©d^lffleln iit^tt teifc 
S)cn @trom ^in feine ®(eife. 
@9 fd^metgen, bte brin tuanbent, 
S)enn feiner lennt ben anbern. 

^a9 giel^t l^ier au9 bem ^tUt 
S)er brounc SBeibgefeUe ?. 
(Sin ^orn, bo8 fonft erfd^aEet; 
S)a9 Ufer toiber^anet 

$on feinem ^anberflabe 
©d^raubt jener @tift unb ^aht 
Unb mifd^t ntit glötentönen 
^id^ in bed ^omed 2)r5l^nen. 

S)ad SRabd^en fag fo blöbe, 
ai« fe^tf i^r gar bie 9lebe, 
3et5t flimmt fie mit ©efange 
3n ^om unb gtötenflange» 

2)ie 9{ub'rer aud^ fid^ regen 
Ttit taltgemögen ed^Iagen. 
3)a« @d^iff ^inunterpiieget, 
^on 3J2elobie getoieget 

©art p§t e8 ouf am ©tranbe, 
3Äann trennt fld^ in bie Sanbe: 
„SBönn treffen wir un«, SBrüber, 
Sluf einem ©d^ifftein toieber?" 
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3(^ Wlief am «lütcnpgcl 
^art an bc8 «ßfabc« SRanb, 
2)a llc^ ber 2:rauni mir glügcl 
3n« golbne gabeEanb. 

(Srwat^t mit trunfnen ©Udcn, 
me totx aus Wolfen fiel, 
©etoal&r' id^ nod^ Im fRüdtcn 
S)cn ©ängcr mit bcm @picL 

@r fc^tolnbct um ble S3äumc, 
ißod^ ^ör' Id^ fernen «lang. 
Ob ber ble SSunberträume 
SWlr In bie @cele fang? 



(S« l^at mir iüngjl geträumet, 
3(^ lag' auf fleller $5^; 
(g« toor am SUieereSftranbe, 
3d^ fo^ ttjo^l In ble ?anbe 
Unb über ble weite @ee* 

(S« log am Ufer brauten 
ein td^mudce @(3^lff bereit, 
ajjtt bunten Sölmpeln we^cnb, 
2)er gerg' am Sauber jte^eub, 
Sil« ttJär' l^m lang ble 3elt. 
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2)a tarn üon fernen ©ergen 
@in lup'ger 3ug ba^er; 
2Bic ©ngel tl|äten fie glöngen, 
®cjd^mü(ft mit S3Iumcnfrängen, 
Unb aogen nad^ bem Tlttx. 



35oron beut 3uge fd^toännten 
2)cr ntuntcrn ^inber biet; 
2)le anbern ^ed^er fd^tüangen, 
äÄuftgiertcn, fangen, 
©d^toebten in jtanj nnb @ptcL 



@ie fprad^en ju bem ©d^iffer: 
^SBiUp bu un« führen gern? 
SBir finb bie SBonnen unb greuben, 
SBoHen üon ber ©rbe fd^eiben, 
%U üon ber (Srbe fenu" 



@r ^icß in« ©d^iff fte treten, 
S)ie greuben attgumat, 
(5r fprad^: „(Sagt an, i^r Sieben, 
3fl fein« jurüdtgebUeben 
Sluf «crgen, nod^ im Sl^at?" 



@ie riefen: „2Bir jtnb alle, 
ga^r' gul SBir ^aben (Sir/' 
@ie ful^ren mit frifd^en Söinben; 
gern, ferne fa^ id^ fd^toinben 
.^cr (Srbe ü^ft unb ^eil. 



^ 
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Set gute ftamerab. 

3c^ l^att' einen Äameraben, 
(Slnen beffern pnb'jl bu nit. 
S)te Sromntel fd^Iug jum <Strette, 
(Sr ging an ntclncr @elte 
3n gleld^em ©d^rltt unb Xritt. 

(Sine ^ge( lam geflogen: 
®iU'8 mir ober gilt e« bir? 
Sl^n ^at e« ttjeggcriffen, 
(Sr liegt mir t)or ben gügen, 
SH« tt)är'« ein @tü(f üon mir, 

^in mir bie ^anb nod^ reid^en, 
2)ertoeil id^ eben lab': 
„^ann btr bie $anb nid^t geben, 
©leib' bu im eto'gen Seben 
Tltin guter ^amerab!'' 



Set iRofettftatts* 

3n be9 SRaied ^olben Sagen, 
3n bcr Sine ©tumengtanj 
@ble ^nap^en fed^ten, jagen 
Um ben werten siofenfrang; 
SBoEen nid^t mit leidstem ginger 
©lumen pflüden auf bem $Ian, 
SBoHen fie al« wad're ^linger 
2lu8 ber Jungfrau ©anb empfal^n. 
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3n bcr Saube fitjt blc @tiEc, 
3)ie mit @touncn jebcr jtcl^t, 
S)lc In fotd^cr Sugcnbfütte 
^euf gum erj^cn 3J^aIe blül^t 
^one dtofengmeig' ummanlett 
90(9 ein ©d^atten^ut i^r $an))t ; 
Sieben mit ben ^lütenranlen 
galten i|ren Igeib umlaubt. 

@ie]^! Im (Sifenftcib ein SfJeitcr 
3ie]^t auf franlem 9log ba^er, 
@cnft bie ?anj' a(« müber ©trciter, 
StJeigt ba« $ou^t, toic fd^tummerft^^tocr ; 
!S)ürre SQßangen, graue 2odtn, 
(Seiner ©anb entfiel ber S^^^r 
^Ib^id^ fftl^rt er auf, erfd^rodcn, 
SBie ermad^t aud bangem Sraum: 

„@eib gegrüßt auf biefen tCuen, 
©d^önfte 3ungfrau, eble *$erml 
2)ürfet nic^t ob mir ergrauen, 
@ure spiele fd^au' id^ genu 
©erne möd^t' id^ für mein geben 
^it eud^ bred^en meinen ©peer, 
3lber meine Hrme beben, 
iD^eine ^iee manlen fe^r. 

„Äenne fold^e ä^itbertreibe, 
53in bei ?anj' unb @d^tt)ert ergraut, 
ganger liegt mir noc^ am Igeibe 
SBie bem S)rad^en feine $aut. 
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fCuf bent Satibe ^ampf unb SEBunben, 
^uf bem 3J^eere 3Bog' unb (Stumt; 
9{u]^e ]^ab' id^ nie gefunben, 
SIIB ein Sal^r Im flnflern 2:umi. 

„2Bey, öerlorne Sag' unb iWäd^te! 
a^inne |at nttd^ nie beglüdft ; 
iRie l^at bic^, bu rau^e 9led^te, 
SBeid^e grauen^anb gebrüdt 
S)enn noc^ toav bent (Srbent^ale 
3ene SBIuntenjungfrau fern, 
S)le ntir l^eut' gunt crjlcn 2WaIe 
Slufge^t al« ein neuer @tem» 

„SBe^e, fount' id^ ntid^ tjerjflngen, 
Semen toottf id^ ©aitenlunfl, 
aJiinnelleber tooHt' id^ fingen, 
SBerbenb unt ber ©üßen ®unfl; 
3n bed Tlait^ ^olben Sagen, 
9fn ber 3lue ^lumenglang 
SBont' Id^ freublg fed^ten, jagen 
Um ben toerten Slofenfrauj. 

„2Bey, gu frü^ bin Id^ geboren! 
(grfl beginnt bie golbne ^tit: 
3om unb Ü^Jelb l^at fid^ öerloren, 
grül^tlng etolg fld^ erneut; 
@le In l^rer Slofcntaube 
SBlrb be« 9leld^e« ^errln fein, 
3d^ mug ^In gu 92ad^t unb Staube, 
«uf mld^ fönt ber Jeid^enfleln." 
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$Id ber ^Ite bled gefprod^en, 
(gr ble blcid^cn kippen Jd^Iog ; 
@clnc Slugcn finb gcbrot^^en, 
Mittlen h)i1I er ton bent 9^0^. 
2)od^ bte ebein happen eilen, 
?egcn l^n In« ©rune l^ln; 
fCd^, fein ^alfam lann i|n Igelten, 
^eine stimme toedet il^u. 

Unb ble 3ungfrau nieberjlelget 
^u9 ber ^luntenlaube ©lang, 
2:raurig jtd^ gum ©reife neiget, 
©e^t l^m auf ben ^lofenfrang: 
,,@el bee aWalenfefle« Äönlg 
(Äelner l^at, xoa^ bu, getl^an), 
Ob e« gleld^ blr frontntet ipenlg, 
Slumenfranj bent toten Sl'iann!'' 



• Ct 



^tx Sieger. 

5ln3uf(!^auen ba« 3:urncl, 
©aßen ^unbert grauen broben ; 
S)lefe ttjorcn nur bad ?aub, 
aWclne gürflln war ble 9?ofe. 
3lufttJärt« btldtt' Id^ led ju l^r, 
SOSle ber Slbter bU(ft gur (Sonne. 
SBle ha meiner Saugen @lut 
3)a8 SJlfter burd^brennen n)onteI 
2Ble be« ^ergen« fül^ner ©d^tag 
©d^ier ben ganger burd^gebrod^en! 
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Sl^rcr ©Ilde fanftcr @d§cin 
2Bar In mir ju toilbcm ?obern, 
Sl^rer 9{ebe mtlbed 9Be|n 
S3ar tn mir ju <Stumte9toben, 
@ie, ber fd^onc SKalcntag, 
3n mir jum ®etoittcr worbcn : 
Unaufl^altbar brad^ id^ Io9, 
@iegl^aft afled nieberbonnernb. 



Slotttattae Horn fleinett SätttttUitg. 

StUintx 3)fiumUng, ftcincr 2)fiumUng, 
«Etofirt« ijl bcin 3f?u^m pofaunet, 
©d^ott bie ^inbleitt in ber SQßiege 
@icl|t man ber ©efd^id^te jlaunen. 

SBeld^ed fCuge mug nid^t tt^ein^n, 
mt bu Ueffl burd^ SQßalbed ©raufen, 
^19 bie SBöIfe hungrig l^eulten 
Unb bie 9hd^torIane fauflen! 

SBeld^cd $erj mug nid^t erjittem, 
3Bte bu lagf! im 9{iefen]^aufe 
Unb ben Oger ^ortefl na^en, 
2)er nad^ beinem f^eifd^ gefd^naubet! 

2)id^ unb beine fed^d ©ebrüber 
$af! t)om Stobe bu erlaufet, 
Sifiiglid^ bie fteben jtappen 
Win ben fteben ^onen taufd^eub. 

^19 ber 9liefe lag am Seifen, 
@d^nard^enb, ha^ bie Kälber raufd^ten, 
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$afl bu lecf bie 9ReitettfiiefeI 

^on ben gügen tl^m gemaufet 
(Sinem ttelbebr&ngten ^5uig 

Sifl al« ®ote bu gelaufen; 

^Sfllid^ tt)ar bein ^otenbrot: 

@ine ^rant Dom ^onigdl^aufe* 
Kleiner !S)äumUng, Heiner S)äumUng, 

TlääitiQ ifl bein 9{u|m erbraufet, 

9Rit ben @iebenmeilenfiiefeln 

@(!^ritt er fc^on bnrd^ manc!^ Sal^rtaufenb. 



atolttattse Horn SIesettfettteit* 

Äejenfent, ber tapfre ^Ritter, 
steigt gu fRoffe fü^n unb fiol), 
3ff« lein ^ettgft au9 fCnbaInften, 
3ft ed bod^ ein ®o(f üon ^ol). 

0tatt be9 @(^mert9 bie fd^arfe geber 
3iel^t er fantpfbereit üom O^r, 
@4iebt flott be9 ^ifterd bie trifle 
2)en entbrannten 9ugen Dor. 

$ubUfum, bie eble 2)ame, 
©(^mebt in taufenbfad^er iRot, 
@eit i^r balb; barbarifd^ fd^naubenb, 
(Sin ©iegfriebfd^er ?inbwurm bro^t, 

iBalb ein füger @onettif!e 
@ie ntit Sautenflimpem lodt, 
®alb ein Wl^ä) ilfv m^flifd^ prebigt, 
2)ag il^r bie Seftnnung fiocft. 
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9lcgcnfent, bcr tapfre 9llttcr, 
^alt ftd^ gut im S)ra(!^entnorb, 
<@d^Iägt in splitter aUt 2anttn, 
@türgt ben Wonä^ üom ^angelborb. 

2)etmo(^ mtU er, grog befc^etben, 
!S)ag i^n nietnanb nennen {oH, 
Unb ben <@d^tlb bed gelben jetd^net 
^aunt ein ©d^riftgug ratfebolL 

9{egenfent, bu ^ort ber ©d^mad^en, 
<^ei un9 immer treu unb l^olb! 
9limm sum Sol^n bed $immel9 ©egen, 
S>ed Verlegers (S^renfolb! 



3)eir iRSttl^eir. 

(Sinft am fd^5nen grül^Ungdtage 

2:ritt bcr 9iiäuber in ben SBalb. 

@iel^ ! ben l^o^Ien $fab ^ernieber 

^ommt ein fd^tanled äJ^äbd^en balb« 
„XxüQ\t bu fiatt ber SUiaiengtodten/' 

@prtd^t bed ^a\he9 turner @o^n, 

„3n bem Äorb ben @d^mudt bed Äbnigd, 

grei bod^ gögcjl bu boton." 
Sauge folgten feine 53Udte 

3)er geliebten SBatterin ; 

S)urd^ bie ^iefengriinbe manbelt 

@ie gu fiiEcn ©brfern |in, 
«id ber ©arten reid^c «lute 

^üHt bie lieblid^e ©eflolt. 

2)od^ ber fRäubcr ferret tt)ieber 

3n ben flnflern S^annenttJolb. 
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SRad^ bcm ^o^cn @d^Io§ öon 35olbl 

3lc5t 2)uranb mit feinem @^)iete ; 

3Soa bie S3rup oon fußen Sicbcrn 

^ai)t er ft^on bem frol^en S^tU. 
S)ort ja toirb ein l^olbe« gräulein, 

SBann bie @aiten tieblid^ raufd^en, 

Stngen fenfenb, gart erglfl^enb, 

3nnig atmenb nieberloufd^en. 
3n be« ^ofe« glnbenfd^atten 

$ot er fd^on fein @piel begonnen, 

@lngt er fd^on mit flarer @timme, 

SBa« er ©üßefle« erfonnen, 
S5on bem ©otter, öon ben genflern 

@ie]^t er SBtumen freunbtid^ nidfen, 

S)od^ bie ^errin feiner Sieber 

Äann fein Singe nid^t erblidten, 
Unb ee ge^t ein Tlann üorüber, 

3)er ftd^ trourig gu i^m toenbet : 

„@töre nid^t bie ^ü\^' ber Xoten, 

gräutein «lonla ^ot öottenbet/' 
S)od^ S)uranb, ber junge ©önger, 

$ot barouf fein SBort gefprod^en, 

^ä), fein Slug' ifl fd^on ertofd^en, 

%6), fein ^erj iji fd^on gebrod^enl 
2)rüben in ber SBurgfa<)ette, 

SBo ungä^rge bergen glänjen, 

2Bo bo« tote gräulein ru^t, 

$oIb gefd^müdtt mit SBlumenfrängen, 
S)ort ergreifet otte« SSoIl 

©d^redf unb @taunen, frenbig ©eben, 
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^nn ton tl^rem Stotenlager 
@ie^t man ^Blanla jtc^ erl^eben« 

f(u9 bed @d^eintob9 tiefem ©(plummet 
3fl fte blü^enb auferflanben, 
j£rltt Im ©terbeftelb l^erüor 
3Bie in brfiutlid^en ^emanben. 

^oäi, n)ie i^r gefci^el^n, nid^t toiffenb, 
SBie Don Sträumen nod^ umfd^Iungen, 
Sragt fte gärtlid^, fe^nfnd^tdüon : 
„^at nit^t l^ier S)uronb gefungen?" 

3a, gelungen ^at 2)uranb, 
Slber nie mel^r toirb er jingen, 
fCufermedt l^at er bie Stole, 
3^n toirb niemanb toieberbringen» 

@4on im Sanbe ber ^erltarten 
SBad^t^ er auf, unb mit Verlangen 
0ud^t er feine füge greunbin, 
2)ie er n)a^nt vorangegangen; 

Mer Fimmel Ud^te 9^äume 
©iel^t er ^errlid^ ftc^ Derbretten ; 
,,©Ianla, «lanfa !" ruft er fe^nlid^ 
S)urd^ bie oben @eUgIeiten« 



•o« 



Sattte. 

©ar*« ein 2:^or ber ©tabt glorcnj 
Ober tDar*« ein Sl^or ber ^immet, 
3)rau« am ftarj^en grül^ttngsmorgen 
3og fo fep^e« ®en)immel? 
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^inber, l)oIb tote (Sngelfd^aren, 

d^eid^ gefd^ntücft mit 8Iumenträngen, 

3ogen in ha9 Stofentl^at 

3u ben frozen gepc^tanjen. 
Unter einem i^orbeerbaume 

^tanhf bamald neunjiSl^rig, !S)ante, 

2)er im UebUd^flen ber aj^öbd^en 

(Seinen (Sngel gteid^ eriannte. 
9{au{d^ten nid^t bed iSorbeerd B^^ig^f 

«on ber grü^Ung«Inft erfd^üttert? 

j^lang nid^t S)ante9 jiunge @eele, 

«on ber Siebe $aud^ burd^gittert? 
3a, i^m ijl in jener ©tunbe 

S)er @efange9 OueH entfprungen; 

3n <Sonetten, in ^angonen 

3P bie ?ieb' il^m frfll^ erflungen. 
%% gur Sungfrau ^olb ermad^fen, 

3ene wieber il^m begegnet, 

©tel^t aud^ {eine S)id^tung fd^on 

Sie ein «aum, ber «tüten regnet 
Sind bem ^ore t)on gloreng 

3ogen bid^te ©d^oren tt)ieber, 

S(ber langfam, traueröoE, 

«ei bem ^(ange bum^fer üüeber. 
Unter jenem fd^toargen ^ud^, 

Tilt bem ureigen ^reug gefd^müdfet, 

Srägt man «eatricen l^in, 

^ie ber Sob fo fru^ gepflüdfet. 
3)ante faß in feiner hammer, 

etnfam, flitt, im Slbenblid^te, 

^5rte fern bie ©loden tbnen 

Unb »erfüllte fein ©eftd^te» 
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3n bcr SBälbcr ticfflc ©d^attcn 
©tlcg bcr cblc ©anger nlcbcr; 
©leicl^ ben fernen ^otengtoden 
2^önten fortan feine lieber. 

?(ber in ber »ilb'jlen Öbe, 
SBo er ging mit bangem ©töl^nen, 
Stam 3u i^m ein ^bgefanbter 
$on ber l^ingefc^ieb'nen ©d^önen, 

S)er. i^n fül^rt' an treuer 5anb 
2)ur(^ ber ^öUe tieffle ©c^tuc^ten, 
2Bo fein irb*fd^er ©(^(imerg öerflummte 
©ei bem Slnblid ber SSerftud^ten. 

©atb gum feigen l^id^t empor 
^am er auf ben bunleln SBegen; 
^ud bed ^arabiefe« Pforte 
S^rat bie f^reunbin i^m entgegen: 

$oc^ unb pi^er fd^niebten beibe 
2)ur(l^ bed $imme(d ©lang unb Tonnen, 
@ie, aufbUdenb, ungcblenbet, 
3u ber @onne aUer ©onnen, 

dx, bie ^ugen l^ingenienbet 
^adi ber greunbin Slngefid^te, 
2)ad, DerKärt, il^n fd^auen Iteg 
^bglang Don bem eni'gen Sichte. 

(Sinem göttUd^en ©ebid^t 
^at er aUed einverleibet 
SKit fo etü'gen geuergügen, 
SBie ber mo^ in gelfen fd^reibet 

3a, mit gug lüirb biefer ©ongcr 
Sir« ber ®'6m^e öere^rct, 
®ante, tueld^em irb'fd^e ^iebe 
@id^ gu l^immlifd^er berüäret. 
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f&etttan be f&otn. 

S)robcn auf bcm jc^roffcn ©tclnc 
S^Qud^t in Xrümment ^utafort, 
Unb ber ©urgl^crr jlc^t gefeffclt 
SJor bc8 Äönlg« 3clte bort : 
,,Jtontfl bu, ber mit ^ä^totxt unb Siebem 
Slufru^r trug öon Ort gu Ort, 
2)er bie ^inber auf gesiegelt 
®egen i^red Waters SBort? 

,,@te]^t t)or nttr, ber jtd^ gerül^met 
3n öermeff'ner ^ral^terei, 
2)a| i^m nie mel^r atd bie ^älfte 
Reined ©eified nötig fei? 
9htn ber l^albe bic^ nic^t rettet, 
9luf ben gangen bod^ l^erbei, 
2)ag er neu bein @d^Iog bir baue 
2)eine Letten brec^' entjWei I" — 

,,Sie bu fagfi, ntein $err unb ^önig, 
©tcl^t öor bir ©ertran be ©om, 
2)er mit einem Sieb entflammte 
^erigorb unb ^entabom, 
2)er bem m&d^tigen ©ebieter 
©tetd im ^uge mar ein 2)om, 
2)em 3u Siebe Äönigöünber 
2)rugcn il^re« SBater« 3oni. 

„!S)eine S^oc^ter fag im @aale 
gepUd^, eine« ©ergog« ©raut, 
Unb ba fang Dor il^r mein $ote, 
2)em ein Sieb ic^ anvertraut, 
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@Qn0; toad einfl il^r @toI) getoefen, 
31^red !S)t(^tet9 ^e^nfuc^tlaut, 
"Sx^ i^r leuc^tenb ^rautgefc^meibe 
©ang oon ^^^rSnett toar betaut 

^9ud bed Ölbaums 0c^tuntmerf(^atten 
gul^t bein befler @ol^n emf)or, 
919 mit gorn'gen ©c^lad^tgel&ngen 
3c^ bcftürmcn ließ fein Ol^r ; 
©d^nell toax tl^m bad 9log gegürtet, 
Unb id^ trug bad banner Dor, 
Senem S^obedpfetl entgegen, 
S)er tl^n traf Dor SD'^ontfortd S^^or. 

,,$(utenb lag er mir im Krme; 
9{i(^t ber fd^arfe, lalte @ta^I, 
2)ag er fierb' in betnem glucke, 
^d toar feined Sterbend dual. 
@tre(fen moKt' er btr bie Steckte 
Über 9Weer, ©ebirg' unb Xi^al ; 
Ktd er beine nid^t erreichet, 
2)rü(ft' er meine noc^ einmal. 

„^a, toit ^utafort bort oben, 
SBarb gebrod^en meine ^raft ; 
iRi(^t bie gange, nid^t bie ^albe 
Stieb mir, @aite nid^t, nod^ @(^aft. 
Seicht l^afl bu ben 9rm gebunben, 
Seit ber ®eip mir liegt in 5aft ; 
9{ur gu einem SrauerUebe 
$at er ftd^ nod^ aufgerafft/' 
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Unb bcr Äönig fcnit bic ©tlrnc: 
„Tltinen @o^ii Ijiafl bu öcrfül^rt, 
$afl bcr Xod^ter §crj öcrgaubert, 
$afl aud^ meine« nun gerül^rt: 
iRintm bie $anb, bu greuub be« Xoten, 
2)ie, öergell^enb, lljin gebührt! 
SBeg bie geffelnl 2)eine« ©elflc« 
^ah* id) einen $auc^ öerfpürt." 



3luf ©aUcien« gelfenflranbe 
9lagt ein ^eilg'er ©nabenort, 
2Bo bie reine ®otte«ntutter 
@^3cnbet il^re« @egen« ©ort 
2)em 35crirrten in ber Söilbnl« 
©längt ein gotbner !2eitpem bort, 
3)em SScrflürmten auf bem Speere 
Öpet fid^ ein flitter ^ort. 

^ü^rt ftd^ bort bie ^benbgtode, 
$attt e« tütit bie @egenb nad^ ; 
3n ben ©tobten, In ben ^(öflcm 
Serben attc ©locfen »ac^, 
Unb e« fd^nieigt bie ST^eereSn^oge, 
2)ie nod^ faunt ftd^ tobenb brad^, 
Unb ber ©d^iffer Iniet am SRuber, 
«l« er leif fein „3löe" f»)ro(^. 
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V 



«n bcm Xagc, ha man feiert 
3)er ©eprlef nen Himmelfahrt, 
SBo ber @ol^n, ben jte geboren, 
(Sic^ atd ®ott i^r offenbort, 
2)a in i^rem ^eiligtume 
2Bir!t fie SBunbcr mand^er Slrt; 
SBo fie fonfl Im ©itb nur »o^net^ 
gü^tt man ll^re ©egenwart 

«nnte ÄreujeSfal^nen iiti^tn 
2)nrd^ bie gelber i^re «al^n; 
aRit bemalten SBlmpeln grüßet 
gebe« @(^iff unb Jeber ^al^n; 
Sluf bem gelfenpfabe Himmen 
SBolIer, feflttd^ angetl^an: 
eine öolle ©immel«letter, 
©teigt ber fc^roffe «erg ^inan, 

S)o(^ ben l^eitem pilgern folgen 
5lnbre barfuß unb befiaubt, 
5[nget^an mit l^ör'nen ^embcn, 
5lfc^e tragcnb auf bem ^oupt; . 
@ol(^e fmb'«, bie ber ©emeinfd^oft 
grommer (J^rljien ftnb beraubt, 
2)enen nur am 2:i^or ber Äirci^e 
Hingufnieen ifl erlaubt. 

Unb naci^ alien feueret einer, 
2)effen Sluge trofilo« irrt, 
2)en bie ^oore ttilb umflattern, 
S)em ein langer «art fic^ luirrt ; 
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(Stnen 9{eif t)on ro{l*gem @tfen 
Xrägt er um ben löetb gefc^trrt, 
Letten aud^ um ^rm' unb ®etne, 
2)og tl^m ieber Xritt erUirrt. 

SBell erf(^logen er ben ©ruber 
(Stnfl in feined 3omed ^afl, 
Sieg er and bem ®(i)tt>evtt jd^mieben 
Senen 9iing, ber il^n umfagt 
gem bom ^erbe, fern Dom $ofe 
Sßanbert er unb toiü nid^t ^a% 
©id ein l^immUfd^ ©nabentounber 
sprenget feine ^ettenlaft. 

Srüg' er ©ol^Ien ouc^ Don (Sifen, 
XBie er toaUtt o^ne <Sd^ul^^ 
Sauge l^ätf er fie gertreten/ 
Unb noäi »arb il^m nirgenb ffta^\ 
9{immer ftubet er ben ^eil'gen, 
S)er an i^m ein SBunber tl^u'; 
%Vit ©nabenbilber fud^t er: 
jteined »inft il^m grieben gu« 

9(t9 nun ber ben geto erfliegen 
Unb ftd^ an ber Pforte neigt, 
Sonet fd^on bad ^benbläuten, 
2)em bie ilJ^enge betenb ft^iveigt. 
mä^t betritt fein guß bie ©allen, 
S)rin ber Jungfrau ©itb fid^ geigt, 
garbenl^eK im ^tral^I ber @onne, 
2)ie gum SJ^eere nieberfleigt* 



yf 
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SBctc^c ®lut ifl auößegoffcn 
Über SBoUcn, 3«ecr unb glur I 
SBlicb bcr golbnc ^imincl offen, 
2(1« empor bic ^eiFge ful^r? 
©lüljlt noc§ auf ben 9iofcntt)ol!en, 
3^re« guße« li^^tt @pur? 
©d^aut ble $Relnc fclbfl l^erniebcr 
^« betn gtängenben ^gur? 

^He $ilger gel^n getrofiet, 
9'Jur ber eine regt pc§ nic^t, 
l^tegt nod) immer an ber ^d^melle 
3Rit bem bteid^en Sngefic^t 
gcfl noc^ fd^Ungt um ?eib unb ©lieber 
@id^ ber geffetn fd^ttjer ©emid^t: 
?lber frei Ijl fd^on bic @eele, 
©darnebet in bem SD^^eer Don Sid^t 



-•c^ 



2luf ber «ibaffoabrüdc 
@tel^t ein ^eil'ger, attergrau, 
©egnet red^t« bic fpan'jd|en Serge, 
@egnct linf« ben frönffd^en ®avL: 
200^1 bebarf« an biejer ©telle 
9Wilben Xroflc« l^immell^er, 
2Ö0 fo mandier öon ber ©eimat 
<8d^eibet ol^ne ^itbtxUl)v, 
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3luf bcr «ibaffoabrüdc 
©piclt cln gauberl^oft ©cfid^t, 
So ber eine ©chatten ftel^et, 
©iel^t ber anbre golbned !^id)t; 
2Ö0 bem einen 9tofen lad^en, 
©iel^t ber anbre bürren @anb, 
3ebcm ip t>a^ @tenb finfter, 
3ebem gtängt fein 3SatcrIanb» 

griebUd^ raufest bie ^ibaffoa 
3u ber §erbe Olodcnltang, 
%hex Im ©ebirge bröl^net 
^all auf ^nall ben £ag entlang, 
Unb am Sbenb fleigt l)evniehex 
@lne @cl^ar gum guggefiab', 
Unflct, mit gerriff'ncr gal^nc ; 
SBlut beträufelt tl)ren «ßfab, 

Sluf bcr Sibaffaobrüde 
Seinen fte bie ^üc^fen bei, 
©inben ftciö bie frifd^en SSunben, 
äö^ten, lücr nod^ übrig fei ; 
Sangc l^arren fie SSermigtcr, 
'S^odi i^r $auf(ein ti^ad^fet nid^t. 
(Sinmal tnirbett nod^ bie Xirommel, 
Unb ein alter Äricgömann f^3rid^t: 

„?Rottt bie gaftne benn gufammen, 
S)le ber greil^eit S3anner »arl 
9{id^t gum erfien Tlale »anbelt 
2)iefen ®rcngtx)eg il^re @d^ar;. 
Sfiic^t gum erften iDlalc fud^t fie 
(Sine grelflatt in bcr gem', 
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S)o(^ fte stellt nic^t arm an (Sf)xt, 
Bleibt nlci^t o^nc günjl'gcn ©tern: 

„S)er Don öor'gen grcil^clt0lättH)fcn 
SWcl^r at« einer Starben fül^rt, 
$eutf, ba toir aUe bluten, 
SD'^tna, bliebfl bn unberül^rt 
©ang unb l^U ifl und ber ^letter, 
9^oc^ verbürgt Ifi ©panlen« ®Iü(f. 
©d^retten n^tr getrojl l^inüberl 
(Sinjl nod^ lel^rcn tt)lr gurüd" 

3Rina rafft jtd^ auf öom ©telne 
(9Wübe faß er bort unb fllU), 
^Udtt nod^ einmal nad^ ben Sdn^en, 
S33o bic @onne jtnien ttill; 
@eine $anb, jur ^rufi gehalten, 
$emmt nid^t mtl)x bed fluted Sauf: 
Sluf ber ©ibaffoabrüdfc 
^rad^en alte Sunben auf. 



-•o^ 



Unftctn. 

Unflem, biefem guten Stotgen, 
$at e« fcUfam jtd^ gefd^idt, 
SWand^e« toar' i^m fajl gelungen, 
iDland^c« toaf ll^m fd^ier geglüdft. 
Wie ©lüdfesfiem' Im SBunbc 
i^ätten meil^enb il^m getad^t, 
SGBenn bie SKutter eine ©tunbe 
grül^cr il^n jut SBelt gebrod|t. 
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SBoffenrul^m unb ^elbene^re 
fatten aetttg il^m geblaßt, 
Sßar boc^ in bem ganzen $eere 
Reiner \o Don Wlnt erglüht. 
9htr oto fc^on in u^ilben Sogen 
@eine ©^ar inm ©tnmte brang, 
jtam ein ®ote l^ergeflogen, 
2)er bie JJriebendfa^ne fd^toang. 

^a^ ifl Unflemd ^oc^a^t^f^ter ; 
$oIb nnb jtttig glül^t bie ^rant, 
@ie]^! ha fommt ein reid^'rer greler, 
2)er bie @Item bog erbaut 
S)ennoc^ l^&tte bie beraubte 
Sl^n al9 Sitme nod^ beglüdt, 
SB&re nic^t ber Totgeglaubte 
^löt^Ud^ toieber angerüdt. 

Sleid^ tüäf Unflem nod^ gemotben 
^Dht bem ®ut ber neuen SBelt, 
{>&tte nid^t ein @turm and 9{orben 
9^0^ im $ort bad ©c^iff jerfd^eHt« 
(Slüdftid^ ti^ar er felbfl entfc^roommen 
(Ciner ^knfe ^atf er*« S)anl), 
^atte fd^on ben 0tranb erftommen, 
®(itt jurüdC noc^ unb \)erfanl. 

3n ben ©immel fonber 3w«if«I 
SBürb' er glei(^ gefommen fein, 
Siefe nid^t ein bummer Teufel. 
Sufi i^m in ben SBeg l^inein. 
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2:cufcl meint, e« fei ble @cete, 
3)lc er eben Idolen foil, 
^adt ben Unflern an bcr ^el^Ie, 
Utnnt mit tl^nt baüon toit toll: 

S)a erfc^eint ein lid^ter (gngcl 
SRettenb an« bem ^fiebelbuft, 
2)onnert ftugd ben fci^kDQtgen ^engel 
3n ble tleffle ©ottenHuft, 
©d^webt ber golbnen ^Immetefcrne 
SWlt bem armen Unftem gu, 
fiber guf unb böfe @ternc 
gül^rt er ben gur etx)'gen 9Ju5', 



Set 9littd. 

(S9 ging an einem äJlorgen 
(gin Slitter über ble %u ; 
@r bac^f In bangen <8orgen 
Sin ble aUerfd^önfte gran: 

,,SWeln werte« $Rlngletn golben, 
SJerlünbe hn mir frei, 
S>u ^fanb toon meiner ^otben, 
2Ble ftel^t e« mit ll^rer 2:reu'?" 

2Ble er*« betrad^ten luottte, 
35om ginger t9 ll^m fprang; 
S)a« SRlngteln l^üpff unb roüte 
2)en Slefenraln entlang. 
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(gr tDltt mit fd^ncEcn $änbcn 
(Sd l^afdben auf bet ^u, 
S)ocl^ goibnc Slumcn ll^n btenbcn 
Unb ®räfcr, betropft öon Xan. 



(gin galf c« glci(^ crtoufc^tc, 
S)er auf ber Stnbc foß ; 
S5om Sölpfcl er nicberraufc^tc, 
(Sr ^olt' ed au6 bem @rad. 

SWtt mad^tigem ©eficber 
dx In ble ?uft fid^ fd^tDang ; 
S)a tooHten feine ©rüber 
31^m rauben ben golbnen gang. 

2)od^ feiner geiüann'« öon allen, 
2)a0 ^Ringlein fiel au« bcr ^off, 
2)er SRitter fa§ e« fallen 
3n einen tiefen @ee. 

3)ie glfc^lein ppften munter. 
3u ^afd^en ben gotbnen 2:anb ; 
S)a« SRlnglein faul hinunter, 
©i« ed ben ©Uden fd^manb. 

„O SRingleln, auf ben Triften, 
2)a äffen bic^ @ra« unb ©tum'; 
O SRingtein, in ben Süften 
3)a tragen bie SJögel bid^ um ; 
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„O 9llnglcin, In SBaffer« ®runbe 
2)a l^afc^cn bic glfc^c frel:^ 
a^ein 9ltngtetn, iji bad bie ^unbe, 
S)lc Äunbc, Don Sicbd^cn« 2:reu'?" 



®raf (Sber^rb int 9art 
$om SÜBürttemberger £anb, 
(Sr tarn auf frommer ^al^rt 
3u ^Jalapino« ©tranb. 

S)afetbfl cr cinema!« ritt 
3)urc^ einen frifd^en SBalbj 
(Sin grünes 9{eid er fc^nitt 
$on einem SBeigbom balb. 

(gr fledf e« mit «ebat^t 
Huf feinen (gifen^ut ; 
(Sr trug ed in ber ^c^Iac^t 
Unb über SD^eere« ^ut. 

Unb atd er tvar bal^eim, 
@r'« in bie ^rbc fledt, 
SBo batb mand^' neuen ^eim 
S)er milbe grül^Ung tt^edt. 

S)er ®raf, getreu unb gut, 
Sefud^t' e9 iebed 3a^r, 
(grfreute bran ben 3Rut, 
Sßie e9 gemac^jen tt^ar 
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2)er $err toax ait unb tag, 
S)a« ^Rctslcin »ar ein ©aum, 
S)arulitcr oftmal« fag 
2)cr ®rci6 In tlcfcm 2^rauui. 

2)ie Sölbung, l^oc^ unb breit, 
iD'Ht fanftem S^aufd^en mal^nt 
S^n an bie atte 3<Jtt 
Unb an bad feme iOanb. 



Sie Ulme $tt ^irfatt. 

3u $irfau in ben 2::rümmem, 
5Da ti^iegt ein Utntenbaum 
grif(i^0rüncnb feine Ärone 
^d^ überm ©iebelfaum. 

(gr »nrgett tief im ®mnbe 
S5om alten Älofierbau; 
(Sr toöibt ftd^ ftatt bed 5E)ac^e9 
$inaud in i^immeldblau« 

Seil be« ©emaner« (Snge 
3^m ?uft unb @onne nal^m, 
^0 trieb'« tljin l^oc§ unb l^öl^er, 
©i« er gum ?ic^te fam. 

(S« ragen bie üier S&nbe, 
3((« ob fte nur beflimmt, 
S)en lu^nen 2Bud^« gu fd^irmen, 
2)er gu ben Sollen Ilimmt. 
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©entt bort int grünen XljaU 
^6^ einfam mid^ erging, 
S)lc Ulme toaf^, ble l^c^rc, 
SBoran mein ©innen l^ing. 

SBenn in bem bnm^fen, jlummen 
^etrümmer id^ gelQufdjt, 
S)a l^at i^r reger SBipfet 
3m Sinbedf(ug geroufd^t 

^ä) fal^ il^n oft ergtül^en 
3m erften ERorgenftral^t ; 
3^ \ali ilin no(^ erleudjtet, 
SBann fd^attig ring« bo« St^aL 

3u Wittenberg im tlofler 
Sßuc^d auc^ ein folc^er Strang 
Unb brad^ mit ^Riefenäfien 
3nm tloufenbad) l^inau«. 

O ©tral^I be« 2idji^, bu bringeft 
©inab in jebe ©ruft. 
O ®eijl ber Söelt, bu ringejl 
^inouf in Sid^t unb ?uft. 



?(m SWünjlerturm, bem grouen, 
S)a fielet man groß unb Kein, 
^itV Seamen einge^auen ; 
©ebulbig trägt'« ber ©teln. 
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@infl flontm bie luft'gen ^c^necfen 

@a^ au^ nad^ alien @(fen, 
$ub bann gu nteigein an« 

^on feinem ©t^logc fnlttern 
S)ic fetten gunfen auf; 
S)cn 2:urm burd^fäl^rt ein 3ittfra 
SSom ©rnnbftcin bid gum Änauf; 

2)a gucft In feiner ®rub^ 
• ©rtoin«, be« SKeifler«, @taub, 
2)a IjaUt bie ©locfcnfiube, 
S)a raufd^t mandj fteinern ?aub ; 

3m großen SBau ein @orcn, 
311« toottf er ttjunberbar 
5(u8 feinem @tamm geboren, 
SBa« unüoQenbet toax, 

2)er 9?ame ttjar geft^rieben, 
^on tt)enigen gefannt ; 
S)oc^ ifl er fielen geblieben 
Unb längfl mit $rei« genannt 

SBer ifl nocl), ber fid^ ttjunbert, 
S)a§ i^m ber Xurm erbrö^nt, 
2)em nun ein l^alb Sal^rl^unbcrt 
2)ie Spelt bc« ©d^önen tönt?* 

^i^^— I III ■ ■■■■■■ ■■■■ ^^IM^^^J^^— ^^— ^i^^l^^^— ^^^^^^^M— ^^1^^— — ^— ^ 

* 3uf ber Plattform bed Stragburger 9RünfterS fte^t unter oielen 
an^ ®oet^e§ 92ome von feinen alabemif(^en ^a^ren l^er einfle^auen. 
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Sad aieli^. 

(Sd iagf ein Säger frü^ am Siag 
@tn 9{e^ burd^ SBälber unb ^ntn, 
2)a fal^ er au9 bem ©artenl^ag 
(Sin roftg iD'tägbletn fd^auen. 

Sad ifl gefc^el^n bent gnten $ferb? 
$at c« ben guß öerle^et? 
SBa9 ifi gefd^e^n bent 3öger mert, 
^ag er ni(^t mel^r mft nnb l^e^et? 

jS)a9 9{el^Iein rennet immer no(^ 
aber $erg unb j£^al fo Bange* 
$alf an, bu feltfam !£ierlein boc^! 
2)er Säger oergag bic^ lange. 



Set tuei^e f^itfd^« 

<Sd gingen brei Säger ttiol^l auf ben Sirfc^, 
@ie iDoHten erjiagen ben n^eigeu ^irfd^, 

@ie legten ftd^ unter ben Tannenbaum, 
^ l^atten bie brei einen feltfamen £raum* 

S)er er fie. 

„mt ^ot geträumt, id^ Hopf ouf ben SBuft^, 
2)a raufd^te ber $irfd^ l^eraud, l^ufd^, l^ufd^I'' 
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2)er itotitt. 

„Unb ol« fr fprang ntit bcr ^unbc ©cllaff, 
2)a branuf Id^ i^n auf ba« gcH, plff,poff!" 

S)er britte. 

„Unb ate Id^ ben $lrfd^ au bcr (grbe fa^, 
2)a fließ i(i) lujlig In« ^om, traral" 

@o lagen fie ba unb fprad^en bte bret, 
®a rannte ber weiße $lr((^ oorbel. 

Unb eV ble brel 3äger l^n red^t gefe^ 
@o n)ar er baoon über liefen unb ^bi^'ru 

§ufd^, W«^I plff, paffi traral 
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S5or feinem ©eergefolge ritt 
2)er fü^ne $db ©aralb ; 
ete aogen In bed TloxiM ©d^etn, 
^rd^ einen loUben SBalb. 

©le tragen ntant^' erfäm})fte %a^n% 
mt l^od^ Im SBlnbe ttjattt, 
@le fingen ntant^e« @lege8Ueb, 
S)a« bnrd^ ble ©erge l^aHt. 

2ßa« ranfd^et, teufd^et Int ®ebüfd^? 
^a9 mlegt ftd^ anf bent Saum? 
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SBa« fcnfet au« ben SBoIfen Jtd^ 
Unb taud^t au8 ©tromc« ©d^aum? 

2Ba« toirft mtt ©lumen urn unb urn? 
©a« ftngt jo ttjonniglid^? 
©a« tätiget burd^ bcr Ärlegcr SRel^n, 
©d^toingt auf bie »Joffe ftd^? 

2Ba« fofl fo fanft unb fügt fo füg 
Unb ^It fo Unb umfaßt? 
Unb nimmt ba« ©t^toert unb jie^t öom SRoß 
Unb läßt nid^t SRu^ nod^ SRaft? 

m ift ber (SIfcn leidste @d^ar: 
©ler ^tlft fein ©Iberflanb : 
©d&on fmb bie Krieger att bal^in, 
@inb all im geenlanb, 

Sfhir er, ber «epe, blieb gurüdf, 
S)er fül^ne $elb ^aralb: 
(Sr ifl tjom SBirbel bid gur ©ol^r 
3n l^arten @ta^l gefd^naHt. 

3ia feine Äricger fmb entrürft, 
2)0 liegen @d^tt)ert unb ©d^ilbj 
2)ie SRoffe, lebig i^rer ^errn, 
@ie gel^n im Salbe luilb, 

3n großer 2:rauer ritt tjon bann 
©er flolge ^elb ^aralb ; 
<gr ritt allein im SWonbenfd^ein 
SBo^l burd^ ben ttjeiten SBalb. 
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SSom gelfcn raufd^t c« frifd^ unb liar: 
(Sr f^jringt tjom SRoffc fd^nell, 
(Sr jd^naUt Dorn Raupte ftd^ ben $eltn 
Unb trtnft t)om füllen Ouell: 

2)o(i^, tt)ie et lanm ben !S)ut{i gefüllt, 
fJerfagt l^m %vm unb ©ein; 
(Sr ntug ft(^ fetten auf ben %e% 
(Sx nidi unb ft^Iuntntert ein. 

(Sr fd^Iummert auf bentfelben @tetn 
@(^on ntand^e l^unbert Sal^r', 
S)ad $aupt gefenfet auf bie ©rnfi; 
SWlt grauem S5art unb ©aar. 

SBann ©Itt^e gucfen, 2)onner rollt, 
SBann @tumi erbraufl im Salb, 
2)ann greift er träumenb nat^ bem ©d^ttjert, 
S)er alte ©elb ©aralb. 



■•«•- 



mttlin ^er SSU^e. 

^n Äarl aWa^er. 

S)u fenbeft, greunb, mir Sieber 
SBoH frlfd^er SBalbeSlufl, 
S)u regtejl gerne ttJieber 
Slud^ mir bie 2)id^terbmjl ; 
^u geigfl an fd^atfger ©albe 
mx ben befd^ilften @ee, 
ÜDu locfeft aud bem IQBalbe 
3um SBab ein fd^euc« 9lel§: 
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DB einem alten SSuci^e 
SBring' \6) bie @tunben ^In, 
2)oc^ fürd^te ntd^t; id^ fud^e 
mw trorfne SBIüten brin I 
S)urd^ feine 3^^^^«" toinbet 
ein grüner ^fab ftdt) toeit 
3nS gelb ^inau« unb fd^ttjlnbet 
3n 2BaIbe8einfamfeit. 

S)a fttjt SKerlin ber SBilbe 
^m @ee auf ntoof'gem @teln 
Unb flarrt nad^ feinem ©Übe 
3m bunfetn SBiberfc^ein ; 
©r fielet, ttjie er gealtet 
3m trüben SBeltgetoü^I : 
Jpier in ber SBilbni« toaltet 
3^m neuer Ära ft ©efü^L 

23om @rün, ba« um il^n tauet, 
Sfl i^m ber SBlidt geftörft, 
S)a6 er SSergang'ne« fd^auet 
Unb künftiges ermerlt; 
S)er SSalb in näd^t'ger @tunbe 
§at um fein Dl^r geraufd^t, 
2)a6 eö in feinem ©runbe 
S)en ®eifl ber SBelt erlaufd^t* 

2)a« SBilb, ha9 um l^n toeUet, 
S)em fliKen ®afle ga^m, 
e« fd)ridCt empor, enteilet, 
SBeil es ein $orn üerna^m. 
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^ou rafdftem Sogcrtroffc 
SBirb er ^intüeggefül^rt 
t^ern gu bed Königs ^d^toffe, 
5Der längfi naä^ il^m gef^ürt: 

„©efegnet fei ber SWorgen, 
2)cr hidj Inö $au8 mir bringt, 
2)en 9Kann, ber, un« öcrborgen, 
S)en X^iercn SBeiSl^eit fingt 1 
SBol^I möd^ten totr erfal^ren; 
2Ba« jene ©prüd^e ttjert, 
S)ie bldt) feit mand^en 3al^ren 
2)cr Salbeöfd^attcn Ic^rt. 

„SfJidtit um ben ?auf ber @teme 
©eb' id^ gu fragen an: 
Mm kleinen prüft' id^ gerne, 
^ie ed um bid^ getl^an. 
S)u,fommfl in biefcr grille 
9Kir ein ®eruf ner ^er ; 
S)u löfefl o^ne SKü^e, 
SBoüon ba9 ^aupt mir fd^iuer: 

„S)ort, ttjo ble Slnbcn büftem, 
S3ema^m id^ biefc iWad^t 
(gin ^taubem unb ein gtüftcm, 
SBie ivenn bie !üiebe toad^t. 
S)ic (Stimmen gu erfunben, 
Saufd^f id^ ^inab öom 9BalI, 
2)oc^, njäl^nf id^ fie gefunben, 
@o fdjlug bie i)^ad)tigaU. 
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„9?un frog' t(^ m, o iWeijlcr, 
SBcr bei ben Slnbcn toax : 
S)ir madden bcinc ©elfter 
©el^eime« offenbar, 
S)ir ftngf « ber SSogel .«e^Ie, 
®le »latter fftufetn'« bir. 
@prld^ ol)ne ^djen, öcrljel^Ie 
gjid^t«, tt)08 bu fd^auefl, ntlrl' 



w 



S)er Äbnig fielet umgeben 
S3on feinem ©ofgefmb'; 
3u aWorgen grüßf l^n chtn 
@ein rofenblü^enb Äinb. 
gjierlin, ber unerfd^rocfen 
S)en Ärel« gemuflert ^at, 
«Rlmmt an« ber 3ungfrau Sorfen 
@ln jarte« ?inbenbtatt : 

„?a6 mld^ ble« «latt bir reid^en, 
?le«, ©err, ttja« e« bir fagt! 
SBem nid)t an fold^em B^^^^^ 
@enug, ber fei befragt, 
Ob er in Äönig«^atlen 
Se SBlätter regnen fal^ ; 
2Bo Slnbenbtätter faKen, 
2)a ifl bie ?inbe na^*. 

,,2)u fiafl, Jperr, am steinen 
aßein griffen l^euf er^jrobt ; 
gjiög' e« bir fo erfd^einen, 
2)a6 man e« billig lobt ! 
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Sop' id^ au8 einem ?aubc 
a)eltt mt\t\ bir fo balb, 
«iel größere loft, ba« glaube, 
®er blt^tbefoubte SBolb/' 

®er Äönig fteftt unb fd^wcigct, 
2)ie Xod^ter glü^t t)on @d^ant. 
2)cr jlotjc @e^er fleiget 
$inab, Don mo er fant, 
(Sin $irfd^, ben n^ol^I er fennel, 
$arrt oor ber Srücfe fein 
Unb nimmt il^n auf unb rennet 
S)urd^ gelb unb @trom ttjatbein. 

^erfunfen lag im SDioofe 
aWertin, bod^ tönte tang' 
'am einer SSalblluft ©d^oge 
SfJod^ feiner @timme Ätang. 
'ändj bort ift längfl nun griebe ; 
3d^ aber gtoeipe nid^t, 
^a% greunb, and beinem i^iebe 
iUeerUn ber SBilbe fprid^t. 



me mttydnU bed fBacäin9. 

^aüift^ened, ein Süngling gu ^tl^en, 
Stam einfl nad^ einer burd^gefd^märmten 92ad^t, 
2)en melfen Spl^eufranj um9 tt)ilbe $aar, 
^intaumelnb in ber ^Dämmerung, nad^ $aud, 
(Sr felber toit bie S)ämm'rung iDüfl unb bleid^. 



lU (Sebt^te. 

%19 nun ber Diener nad^ bent @c^Iafgemac^ 
3l^nt leuchtet burc^ ben l^o^en Säulengang, 
3)a tritt mit ein« im öoUen gorfclfd^ein 
2)ed ^acd^ud göttlid^ SJ^armorbilb i)ert)or, 
S3on f(5öpferifci)er SJieiflerl^anb geformt, 
3n SugenbfüUe ^ebt fid^ bie ©ejlalt ; 
Ku9 retd^em, lang l^tnmaüenbem @eIocf 
(Srglängt ha9 feingett)blbte ©d^nttern^aar, 
Unb unterm @d^atten üppigen ®ef(ed^td . 
S3on 9iebenlaub unb fd^mettenber iraubenfrut^t 
(grfd^eint bo8 runbe, blü^enbc @cftdJ|t. 
erf(^ro(fen fäl^rt ^aHtp^ene« gurüc! 
S3or ber @rfdt)elnung ^errlid^feit unb @tang ; 
SW tft/ öJ« ^ötte mit bem Xlj^rfugpab 
3)er ©Ott bie ©time^ftrafenb l^m berührt, 
311« fpräd^c gürnenb ber belebte SWunb: 
,;Sae fpufft bu l^ier, bu toanfenbe« ©efpenft, 
(grcbfd^er ©d^atten, Iraftlo« ftnnbetöubt? 
S)u l^afl ben ^eit'gen ep^eu mir entweiht, 
2)u nennep freöelnb meinen ^riefler bid^ ; 
$lntt)eg öon mir I 3d^ fenne beiner nid^t. 
3d^ bin bie güHe fd^affenber ^atur, 
2)ie ftd^ befonber« in bcm ebeln SBInt 
2)er 9tebe reld^ unb göttlid^ offenbart, 
©ill euer toüfle« treiben einen @ott, 
@o fud^t il^n nid^t auf fonnigem SBcingebirg', 
Sfltin, fudt)t il^n brunten in be« $abe« SfladjtV* 
S)er ®ott tjcrftummt, ber gacfel Sidt)t ertifd^t, 
3)er Süngtlng fd^leid^t befd^ömt in fein ©cmad^, 
@r nimmt öom $aupt ben weifen ©pl^eufranj, 
Unb fiitl In be« ©cmüte« Onnerflem 
SBefd^tt)öret er ein l^eitige« ®etübb'» 
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3(i^ tennc ftcben lufl'gc ©rüber, 
@lc fmb blc burjligflcn im Ort; 
3)ic \djtünxen l^öd^lid^, nlcmal« wicbcr 
3u nennen ein getoiffe« Sort, 
3n leinerlei SBeije, 
gjtd^t laut unb nid^t letfe* 



(58 tfl ba« gute SBörtlein „Söoffer/' 
2)arin bod^ fonp fein 3lrgeg jlecft. 
2Bie fotttntt'8 nun, bag bie ttjilben ^raffer 
S)ie« fd^Ud^te SBort fo mad^tlg fd^redCt? 

SWerIt ouf ! id^ berid^te 

2)ic Sunbergcfd^id^tc, 



@infl l^orten jene burfl'gcn ©ieben 
S3on einem fremben S^^^^P^^f 
@« fei am SBalbgebirge brüben 
(gin neue« SBirts^au« aufget^an, 

S)a fließen fo reine, 

@o toürgigc Seine. 



Um einer guten ^rebigt mitten 
$ätf feiner fid^ öom ^la^j bewegt, 
2)0(5 gilt e«, ©löfer gut gu fütten, 
S)ann fmb bie ©urfd^e gleid^ erregt* 
„tof, laffet un« toanbem!" 
SRuft einer bcm anbem. 
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@ie manbern nlftig mit bent brüten ; 
9alb fieigt bie @oniie brüdenb ^ig, 
jS)te 3"n9^ I^^Jt, bie Sippen glühen, 
Unb k)on bet @time rinnt ber ^loeig: 

Xa riefelt fo ^eHe 

$om $el(en bie OueOe. 

Bie trinlen fte in üoQen 3ügenl 
S)o4 atd fte launt ben !S)urfl geflillt, 
^jengen fte t^r äJtigoergnügen, 
2>ag l^ier nid^t SBein, nur Saffer qutOt : 

„D fabed ^etränfel 

O armUd^e ©t^wenle!" 

3n feine oielöernjob'nen ®änge 
9^tmntt iet^t ber SBalb bie ^ilger anf. 
3)0 fle^n fte plötjüc^ im Oebröuge, 
S3ertt)orr'ne8 2)ic!ic^t l^emmt ben Sauf: 

@ie irren, fte fud^en, 

@ie ganlen unb flud^en. 

©erttjeil l^at ftd^ in finfl're SBetter 
!J)ie fd^tt)üle ©onne tief öerl^üHt ; 
@(^on raufd^t ber 92egen burd^ bie flatter, 
e« gurft ber ©life, ber Conner brilUt ; 

ÜDann fommt e8 gefloffen, 

Unenblidi ergoffen. 

©alb ttjirb ber gorft gu taufenb Snfetn, 
Sal^ttofe ©tröme brcdften Dor; 
$ier ^itft fein Sobcn, ^ilf t fein SBinfetn : 
@r mug l^inburd^, ber eble C[f)or. 
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D grilnbUt^c Saufe! 
O IöflU(^c Sraufc I 



S3or alter« tourben SKcnfd^cnfinber 
SSertoanbclt oft in OucU unb gluß; 
2(ud^ unfre flebcn arme @ünber 
i^ebrol^t ein gleid^er ©btterfc^Iug : 

@lc triefen, fte fd^toetten, 

KI« mürben fte OueHen. 

@o, nte^r ge{d^tt)ontmen aid gegangen, 
Gelangen fte gum SBalb l^inau«, 
^od^ feine @(^enfe fel^n fte prangen, 
@ie ftnb auf grabem SBeg nad^ $aud: 

@d^on riefett fo ^eQe 

SSom gelfen bie Ouette. 

5Da ift'd, aid oB fie raufd^enb fpred^e: 
„SBiUIommen, faub're SBrüberfd^orl 
3^r iabt gefd^mä^et, tl^örid^t gred^e, 
äJ^ein Gaffer, ha^ tudj labenb mar ; 

Sfhxn jelb i^r getränfet, 

S)a6 il^r baran benlet," 

@o fam e«, baß bie fieben ©ruber 
S)a« SBaffer fürd)teten ^Infort 
Unb bag fte fd^njuren, niemate ttJieber 
3u nennen t>a$ öertoünfd^te Sßort, 
3n feinerlei Seife, 
5»id)t laut unb nid^t leife. 



168 (Stbxdfie. 

Set ®taf tion ®teietd. 

S)cr Junge ®rof Don ®rcicr8, cr fielet öor feinem ©ou«, 
(Sr fte^t ant fd)önen SWorgen tt)elt In« (Sebirg' ^inau«, 
dx ftel^t bie gelfenl^örner öerllärt int golbnen @tral)l 
Unb bämntemb mitten inne ba« grilnfte Sllpentl^at: 

„O llpe, grüne Sllpe, toie gie^f« nad^ bir mid^ ^inl 
©cglücft, bie bid^ Befo^ren, S3erg]^irf unb @ennerin! 
Oft \a\i idj jonp l^inüber, empfanb nid^t ?eib nod^ 2u% 
®o(^ l^eute bringt ein @e^nen mir in bie tieffte ©mfl/' 

Unb naif* unb nöl^er Hingen ©d^almeien an fein D^r : 
2)ie Wirtinnen unb ^irten, fie gie^n gur S3urg tmpox, 
Unb auf be« @dt)toffc« 9iafen l^ebt an ber 9?ingeltang, 
S)ie toeigcn Srmel fd^immcrn, bunt flattern ^anb unb Ärang. 

S)er @cnnerinnen jüngfte, fd^tan! tt)ie ein SKaienrci«, 
Erfaßt bie $anb be« ©rafen, ba mug er in ben Ärei«; 
6« fd^Unget i^n ber SReigen in feine SBirbel ein: 
„^ci! junger @raf Don ©reier«, gefangen mußt bu feini" 

@ie raffen il^n öon Irinnen mit sprung unb SReigcnUeb, 
@ie tangen burd^ bie S)örfer, tt)o @Ueb ftd^ relict an ®Ueb, 
@ie taugen über SJiatten, fie tangen burd^ ben SBalb, 
SBi« feminin auf ben 3C(pen ber ^eUe ^lang öerl^aUt, 

@d^on fteigt ber gttjeite ÜJ?orgen, ber britte fd^on toirb flar :' 
„2So bleibt ber @raf t)on ©reicr«? 3ft er öerfdt)otten gar?'' 
Unb toieber ftnit gum 5lbenb ber fdt)tt)ülen @onne ?auf: 
S)a bonnert'« Im ©ebirge, ba gie^n bie SBetter auf. 
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(^eborften ift bie SBoRe, ber ^a6) gum @trom gefd^toellt, 
Unb atö mit iäl^em @tra^Ie bet SU^ bie ^ad^t tx^tUt, 
Da geigt {!c^ in ben (Strubeln ein üJ^ann, ber mögt unb 

ringt, 
Sid er ben ^ft ergriffen unb ftc^ and Ufer fc^mingt : 

,,!£)a bin id^. Seggeriffen au9 eurer Serge ^d^og, 
3nt Sangen unb tm ©d^toingen ergriff ntid^ ^turmgetod ; 
S^x aUt feib geborgen in ^ütf unb gelfenfpatt : 
iRur mid^ l^at fortgefc^toentntet bed Solfenbruc^d ©emalt* 

„2th* mol^I, bu grüne ^I^e mit beiner frol^en @(^arl 
Sebt ttjo^t— -brel fefge X^age, ha i(^ ein $irte tear I 
O! nid^t bin id^ geboren gu foldiem $arabied, 
Ku9 bem mit Sli^edftamme bed $immeld 3ont mic^ toied. 

,,S)u frifd^e 2(l^)enrofe, rül^r' nimmer meine $anb ! 
^(^ ffi^rd, bie lalte Soge, fte löfc^t nid)t biefen «ranb. 
^u gauberifd)er 9leigen, lodT nimmer mid^ l^inaud! 
9{imm mid^ in beine ay^auem, bu 5bed ©rafen^aud ! '' 



«Id Äalfer ^Rotbart tobefam 
3nm ^eifgen ?anb gegogen fam, 
S)a mußf er mit bem frommen ^eer 
!Durd^ ein ©ebtrge müfl unb leer. 
!2)afelbft er^ub ft(^ groge iRot, 
®iel ©telne gab'd unb ttjenig ©rot, 
Unb mancher beutfd^e d^eiterdmann 
$at bort ben XrunI ftd^ abget^an; 
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2)fn ^ferben toaf9 fo fd^toa^ im Tlaqtn, 
%a\t mugf bet 9^eiter bie 9Ra^re tragen. 
- ' 9htn mar ein ^rr and ©(^toabenlanb, 
Son ^o^em S^u(^9 nnb flarter ^nb ; 
!£)e9 9töglein koar fo Irant nnb fic^mad^, 
(Sr )og t9 nnr am 3<tume na(!^ ; 
(Sr ^att' e9 nimmer aufgegeben, 
Unb {oflet'9 i^n bad eigne Seben. 
@o blieb er balb ein gute« (^tüd 
hinter bem ^eeredgug gurüd: 
S)a f^rengten ^(ö^(i(!^ in bie Ouer' 
pnfgig tärtifc^e Steiter ba^er ; 
S)ie ^uben an, auf il^n gu fc^iegen, 
Sftadj t^m gn ttierfen mit ben ©piegen. 
3)er ttjatfre ^djtoahe fortist' fi(^ ntt, 
@lng feined SGßege« (^t^ritt bor ^c^ritt, 
gieß fx6) ben @(ftilb mit Pfeilen fpidcn 
Unb tl^ät nur fpöttUc^ um ftc^ blitfen, 
S318 einer, bem bie 3cit gu lang, 
Kuf i^n ben frummen (Säbel fi^tüang : 
2)a maUt bem S)eut{(4en aud^ fein ^lut, 
(Sx trifft be« Surfen ^ferb fo gut, 
(Sr ^aut i^m ah mit einem ©tretd^ 
2)ie beiben SJorberfüg' guglcit^. 
%U er bad Sier gu ^^att gebracht, 
S)a foßt er erfl fein ^djtvtxt mit aJJad^t, 
(gr fd^roingt e« ouf bc« 9leiter8 Äopf, 
$aut burd^ bis auf ben (Satteünopf, 
$aut aud^ ben Dattel nod^ gu ©tüdfen 
Unb tief nod^ in be« ^:ßferbe« ^ndcn : 
3ur 9led^ten fie^t man ttie gur Jinfcn 
(Sinen falben dürfen l^emnterftnten. 



/ 
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S)a ^adt bie anbent falter ®rau9, 
(Bit fdel^en in QÜe ^elt ^inaud; 
Unb jebcm ijf«, aU würb' ll^m ntittcn 
S)ur(^ ^o^f unb Mh l^inburd^gefd^nitten« 
2)rauf tarn be« SBeg« 'ne (S^rlflenfd^ar, 
2)ie aud^ guriidgeblteben tear; 
2)ie fallen nun mit gutem Bebac^t, 
SGBad Slrbeit unfer ^elb gemacht. 
Son benen ^af « ber Äaifcr öernommcn. 
S)er lieg ben ^d^maben Dor {td^ tommen; 
(^ f^rad^ : „ Baq* an, mein dritter koert ! 
SBer ^at bid^ folt^e ©trcid^' gelcl^rt?" 
S)er ^etb bebad^f ftd^ nid^t gu lang': 
„2)ie ©treidle pnb bei un« Im ©d^ttang'; 
@ie fmb betannt im gangen ^tidjt : 
iD^an nennt fie l^alt nut ©d^toabenfireic^e." 



Sie atai^e. 

2)er ^ed^t l^at erflod^en ben ebein $erm, 
2)er Äncd^t mär' felber ein Skitter gem. 

(Sr l^at il^n erflod^en im bunlein ^ain 
Unb ben ?eib oerfenfet im tiefen W^tin*^ 

^at angeteget bie 9lüfiung blanf, 
2luf beS Ferren 9lo6 M ge|d^toungen franf. 

Unb at« er fprengen tottt über bie ©rüdf, 
2)a findet \iOi^ 9log unb böumt ftc^ gurüdf, 
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Unb aid er bie gülbnen (Sporen tl^m gab, 
2)a {d^leubert'9 i^ti »lib in ben (Strom '^inab« 

SD^it ^rm, mit f^ug er mbert unb ringt: 
2)er fd^were ^an^er il^n nieber^mingt 



-•o»- 



3ung @icgfrieb toar ein fiolger Änab', 
®ing oon be9 Waters Surg l^erab, 

SBoflt' rafien nid^t in ^aterd ^n9, 
SBoHf manbem in alle S^eU 1)inau9. 

S3egegnet' i^m mond^ Slitter wert 
3Rit feftem ©d^ilb unb breitem ^d^mvU 

@iegfrieb nur einen (Sieden trug; 
!S)ad toax il^m bitter unb (etb genug, 

Unb aid er ging im finfiem Salb, 
^am er gu einer ^c^mlebe balb. 

!S)a (a^ er @ifen unb @ta^I genug ; 
(Sin luftig geuer (Stammen fd^Iug. 

„O 3J?ei|ler, liebfler ÜReijier mein, 
Sag hvi midi beinen ^efellen fein 
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,,Unb le^r* bu mldft mit gleiß unb "äd^t, 
SBlc mon bic guten ^c^werter ntad^t !" 

(Siegfrieb ben jammer tüo^t fd^mtngen funnt: 
@r fc^Iug ben Slmbog in ben ®runb ; 

(Sr fd^tug, bag tüeit ber Sa(b erllang 
Unb aUed (Sifen in ©tüde fprang. 

Unb Don ber legten @ifenflang' 
Tlaä)V er ein (Bäftoext fo breit unb tang: 

,,9{un ^ah* iä) gefd^miebet ein guted ©c^tüert, 
9hin bin id^ tüie anbre 9litter n^ert; 

„'üftun fd^tog' id^ toit ein anbrer ^elb 
2)ie ^Riefen unb 2)rod^en in Salb unb gelb.'' 



grau ©ert^a faß in ber gelfenlluft, 
@ie nagt' i^r bittw« ?o8 ; 
Älein SJolanb fpielf In freier ?uft, 
!S)ed ^tage koar nid^t groß. 

„fD Äönig Äarl, mein ©ruber l^e^r, 
O baß ic^ flo^ t)on birl 
Um Siebe ließ i(^ $rad^t unb (S^x\ 
Ü^un gümfl bu fd^redtlic^ mir. 
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„O Wliloxt, metn (Btmafil fo \ü% 
2)ie f^ut üerfd^tang mtr hiä^, 
S)ie id^ urn Stebe aUe« tieg, 
92un lagt bie Siebe mi(!^. 

^^letn 9to(atib, bu mein teurem ßinb, 
9htn (S^r' itnb Siebe mir, 
StUin dtolaviJb, fomm herein gef(!^tDinb! 
Wltin Xxo^ tommt au t)oti bir. 

,,^Iein fRoIanb, ge^ gur <Stabt l^ittab, 
3u Bitten nm @petf unb j£ranf ; 
Unb kDer bir gibt eine Heine ®ah\ 
2)em tt)ünf(^e (Sotted !S)anfI'' 

2)er ^bnig ^arl gnr 2:afe( fag 
3m golbnen ^itterlool; 
^ie S)iener liefen o^n' Unterlag 
a^it @d^üffe( unb $ofa(. 

Son ^Sten, (Saitenfpiet, ©efang 
SBarb jebe« ^erg erfreut, 
S)od^ reichte nid^t ber l^eUe ßtang 
3u «ertl^a« (ginfamfcit. 

Unb brangen in bed $ofed ^reid, 
S)a fafien ber «etiler öiel ; 
2)ie (abten ftd^ an 2:ranf unb ^))eif 
Titfix, aid am <Saitenf^iel 

!S)er ^önig fd^aut in il^r ^ebröng' 
SBol^I burd^ bie offne Z^üt, 
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2)a brfidt ftd^ burd^ bie bid^te Tttn^' 
ein feiner Änab' l^erfür. 

2)e9 Knaben ^(elb Ifl munberbar, 
iSlerfarb gnfammengeflüdt; 
^odj tt)etlt er nid^t bei ber ^ettlerf(!^ar, 
^eranf gum <SaaI er blldt 

herein pm @aal Hein fRoIanb tritt, 
311« Xüäf9 fein eigen $auö> . 
(Sr l^ebt eine ed^üffel Don Zi^ä^e» mtV 
Unb trägt fte flumm ^Inaud, 

2)er Äbnig benft: ,3o« muß Ic^ fe^n? 
3>a« Ijl ein fonbrer SSraud^." 
S)od^ toell er'd ru^lg lägt gefc^e^n, 
@o laffen^ ble anbem anä), 

(Sd flunb nur an eine flelne ^tiV, 
^letn dlolanb feiert In ben 2>aa\: 
(Sr tritt )um j(gnlg l^ln mit (Sir 
Unb fagt feinen ®oIb))o{aL 

„^elba I ^alt' an, bu fedter md^t I" 
2)er j(önlg ruft ed laut : 
^leln 9loIanb (ögt ben ^ed^er niäit, 
3nm j(dnlg auf er fc^aut 

2)er ^önlg erft gar finfter fal^, 
S)od^ lad^en mugt* er batb: 
„*^vi trlttfl In ble golbne ^aUe ba 
^le In ben grünen Salb ; 
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„!Du nimmfl bie ©d^üffel Don ^dntgd Sifc^, 
^ie man ^^fel brid^t oom $aum ; 
!S)u ^otjl tDie Qud bent Bronnen \xi\äi 
SRclnc« roten Seine« ©d^aunt/' — 

,,S)lc ©äu'rin fc^ö^jft au« bent ©rönnen frifc^, 
2)ie brtd^t bie ^fel üont 9aunt : 
3Rciner SKutter gientet Sßllbbret unb gijd^, 
2^x roten SBelne« ©c^aunt." — 

♦ 

,,3(l beine STOutter fo eble 'S>am\ 
me bu berü^ntft mein Äinb, 
<So Ijat fte niol^l ein ^d^Iog luflfant 
Unb flQttUd^ ^ofgeftnb'? 

„©eg* an, »er 1(1 benn i^r 2^ru(!^fe6? 
@ag' an, ttjer Ijl il^r @d^cn!?" — 
„aj^eine recite ^anb ifl ll|r Xrud^feg, 
2Reine Unfe, bie ifl i^r jBd^enV — 

„©ag' on, »er ftnb bie SBäc^ter treu?" — 
„Steine Singen blau attflunb\" — 
„@ag* an, »er ift iljv ©önger frei?" — 
„2)er ijl mein roter 2)lunb." — 

„2)ie 2)am' ^at toad'rc 2)iener, trann, 
S)od^ liebt fie fonbre Siörei, 
Sie dlegenbogen angufc^aun, 
2Rit garben mancherlei." — 

,,^ä) ^ah* begniungen ber ^aben ac^t 
S5on jebem SSiertel ber @tabt : 



I 



i 
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!S)te ^aben mir al9 3tnd gebrad^t 
3SierfäItig Xud^ gur SBat." — 

„'^it !S)ame ^at nac^ meinem <Siiin 
2)en beftett 2)icncr bcr 2öelt. 
@ic ifi tt)ol)l SBettlerfonigin, 
S)ic offne Stafet ^ält? 

„@o eble 2)ame barf nic^t fern 
S5on meinem $ofe fein: 
SBot)lQuf, brei 2)Qmen! auf, brei ©errn! 
gü^rt fie gu mir herein !" 

Ätein SRoIanb trägt ben «ed^er flinf 
$inau« gum ^runfgemarf) ; 
S)rei S)omen auf be« Äbnig« Sin!, 
2)rei 9litter folgen nad^. 

(S« jluttb nur an eine fteine SöeiF 
(2)er Äönig fd^out in bie gern') : 
!S)a teliren f(!^on gurüdC mit (Sir 
2)ie 2)amen unb bie ^ernu 

2)er Äonig ruft mit einemmal: 
,,©ilf Fimmel! fc^* i(^ red^t? 
3d^ ^ab' üerf^jottet im offnen @aal 
2Rein eigene« ©efd^lec^t! 

,,^i^ Fimmel! ©d^mefler SBerto, bleid^, 
3m grauen ^ilgergewanb ; 
$ilf ^immeU in meinem ^|$runlfaal reic^ 
S)en S3ettelflab in ber ^anbl" 
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^xau fdtita faCt gu gfigen il^m, 
2)ad bleiche |$rauenBUb. 
^ regt ftd^ ^lö^U(!^ ber alte ^rtmtn, 
d^ bU(!t fte an fo toUb. 



^ran Serta fentt bie ?(ugen f(!^neC, 
Stda SEBort ^u reben ft(!^ traut; 
StUin 9toIanb ^ebt bie ^ugen ^eO, 
2)en £)^m begrügt er lant. 

2)a fpric^t ber ßönig in milbem Xon: 
„@te^' auf, bu <^(^tüe{ler mein, 
Um btefen, beinen tieben ®ofyx, 
@on bir üerglel^en fein/' 

grau Serta ^ebt ftc^ freubent)oII: 
,,Sieb ^ruber mein, tt)o^IanI 
^lein 9{oIanb bir üergelten foC, 
S^ad \>ü mir ®nV9 getl^an ; 

„@oII tt)erben feinem ^önig gleich 
(Sin l^o^e« ^elbenbilb, 
@oII führen bie garb^ Don mand^em ^tiä^ 
3n feinem banner unb <S(^ilb 

,,@oI][ greifen in moneyed ^onigd j^ifc!^ 
SWit feiner freien ©anb, 
©oU bringen gn $eil unb (Sl^re frifc^ 
©ein feufgenb SD'hitterlanb/ 
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S)cr Äötilg Äorl foß elnjl gu Xifi!^ 
3u Slad^en mit bcn gürflcn. 
SJ^an fleUte Silbbret auf unb Sif(^ 
Unb lieg aud^ leinen bürften; 
i@ie( ©olbgefd^irr üon flarent ©c^ein, 
Tland^ roten, grünen (Sbelfletn 
@a]^ man im @aale leuchten. 

!S)a f^rac!^ ^err ^art, ber fiarte ^Ib: 
„^a^ fön ber eitle (S(!^tmmer? 
2)oö Befle Äleinob biefer SBelt, 
S)ad fel^let und no4 immer: 
2)ie8 Äleinob, l^eH ttie @onnenf(!^eln, 
(gin fRiefe trägt'S im @d^ilbe fein, 
2:ief im Slrbennerttjolbe." 

®raf 9ll(^arb, (Srgbifd^of %VLxpin, 
$err ^aimon, S^oim« öon SBaiem, 
Ttüon Don ^nglant, ®raf @arin, 
2)ie tt)onten ba ni(!^t feiern: 
@ie l^aben <Sta]^lgetvanb begehrt 
Unb l^ießen fotteln i^re «ßferb', 
3n reiten nad^ bem ^it\txL 

3ung 9totanb, @o^n bed Ttiion, \pxaäi: 
„^ieh ^attx, ^5rt! id^ Bitte: 
©ermeint 3^r mid^ ju iung unb fc^tood^, 
S)a6 id^ mit SRiefen flritte, 
2)od^ bin id^ nid^t gu ttjingig mel^r, 
dndi nad^gutragen @uem ©peer 
@amt (Surem guten @c^ilbe/' 



no (Scbtc^te. 

2)ic fcd^S Ocnoffcn ritten Batb 
S3crclnt narf) ben %xhtnmn, 
!S)od^ aid fte lanten in ben Salb, 
©0 tl^ätcn fic fi(^ trennen. 
9lo(anb ritt ^tnternt Skater l^er: 
2Ble ttjol^l i^m ttjar, be« ©elben ©peer, 
S)ed ^etben @c^i(b gu tragen! 

©ei ©onnenfdöein unb iWonbenU(!^t 
Streiften bie fül^ncn S)egen, 
2)od^ fanben fte ben 9{iefen nic^t 
3n gelfen nod^ ©el^cgcn. 
3ur iüiittagSftnnb' am toierten Sag 
S)ed ^ergog 3Rt(on fd^Iafen kg 
3n einer Sid^e ©dö^tten. 

Slolanb |al^ in ber gerne Balb 
(5in SBIitjen unb ein Jeud^ten, 
2)aöon bie ©tral^ten in bcm Sßalb 
2)te ©irjd^' unb SfJe^ auff(f)eu(^ten. 
(5r fal^, e« fam Don einem @d)i(i) ; 
' 2)en trug ein 9liefe groß unb milb 
5Som 5Berge nieberjieigenb. 

SRotanb gebac^t* im ©crgen fein: 
„2öa« ifl bä« für ein ©d^redfen ! 
@ott id) ben Heben SSatcr mein 
3m beften @d^(af erttjedfen? 
@ö tüadjct Ja fein gute« ^ferb, 
(5« ttjad^t fein ©peer, fein @d^iib unb ©d^mert, 
(5« ttjat^t $Rolanb ber junge." 
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d^otanb bad ^d^mert ^ur @eite banb, 
^crm apfiUon« jlarfc« Saffen, 
2)ic Sanjc ttal^m cr In bic ©onb 
Unb t^ät ben @d^«b aufraffen. 
$erm SD'^ilond 9{og beflieg er bann 
Unb- ritt erfl fadste burd^ ben Xann, 
!S)en $ater nid^t gu tozdm, 

Unb atö er tarn ^ur ^elfenmanb, 
2)a f^jrad^ ber 9llcf mit Jacken : 
,,SBa« ttjitt bo(^ biefer fleine gant 
Sluf fold^cm SRoffe maä^en? 
@ein @d^tt)ert Ifl gttjier fo tang al8 er, 
®om 9loffc gleftt il^n fd^ier ber @^)eer, . 
2)er @d^ilb Witt i^n erbrüdten." 

3ung 9loIanb rief: „Sololauf gum @treit! 
2)id^ reuet nod^ bein 92edfen. 
^ah* id^ ble Xaxt^dje tang unb breit, 
Äann jie mld^ beffer bedfcn ; 
(gin Keiner SiJlamx, ein große« ^ferb, 
(Sin furger ^xm, ein lange« ©d^tuert, 
SWuß ein« bem anbern Reifen." 

2)er 9liete mit ber ©tange fd^Iug, 
2(u«Iangenb in bie Sßeite: 
Sung 9i^otanb fd^nientte fd^neU genug 
©ein 9lo6 nod^ auf bie @eite. 
2)ie ?ang' er auf ben ^ie\en fd^mang : - 
5£)o(^ t)on bem Sunberfd()Ube fprang 
5luf SRolanb jlc gurüdfc. 
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Sung 9{o(anb ita^m in groger $ajl 
2)a9 <Bä)toext in beibe $anbe; 
2)cr ^it\e nad) bent feinen foßt', 
(Sr toax pi unbel^enbe: 
aWit pinfcm ©icbe fd^tug 9^olonb 
3^m unterni @d^ilb bic Unfe $anb, 
S)ag ^anb unb ©d^itb entrollten. 

S)em «tefen fd^manb ber 2Rut bol^in, 
SBie il^m ber ©d^ilb entriffcn: 
©08 Ätcinob, ba« i^m traft öerliel^n, 
3Ku6t' er mit ©d^mergcn ntlffen. 
ärtor lief er gleid^ bem @(^ilbe nad^, 
S)o(^ 9loIanb.in bad tnie i^n ftad^, 
2)a6 er gu ©oben prjte. 

9Jolanb il^n bei ben paaren griff, 
$ieB Iftm baö ©aupt l^crunter: 
(Sin groger ®trom t)on ©Inte lief 
3nö tiefe Sl^al l^inunter; 
Unb aud bed Xoten @d^i(b f^tmaä^ 
9{oIanb bad Itd^te ^(einob brad^ 
Unb freute fxä) am ©lan^e« 

2)ann barg er^d unterm Äleibe gut 
Unb ging gu einem CueQe: 
2)a ttjufd) er jtc^ öon (Staub unb 53Iut 
©emanb unb Söaffen ^eHe. 
äurüdfe ritt ber Jung' 9Jotonb 
2)a^in, mo er ben 3Soter fonb 
92o(^ fc^kfenb bei ber ^id^e. 
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(gr legt' fid^ an be« S5ater« ©elf, 
$otn ©(^fe felbjl begwungen, 
$19 in ber tü^Ieti ^benb^eit 
^err SKlIon aufgef^jrungen : 
^.SBad^' auf, toadf* auf, mein ©o^n 9{oIanbI 
9^imm ©d^ttb unb San^e fd^nett gur $anb, 
2)a6 tolr ben 9llefen fu(!^enl" 

@ie fliegen auf unb riUen fe^r, 
3u f(^tt)eifen in ber Silbe. 
9loIanb ritt l^interm Sater ^er 
Tin beffen @^eer unb @(!^ilbe. 
@ie famcn batb gu jener @tätf, 
mo molanh iüngfl geflritten ^fitf ; 
2)er 9llefe tag im ©lute. 

9loIanb laum feinen %uqtn gtaubf, 
%\9 nld^t mel^r tt)ar )u fc^auen 
2)ie linte $anb, bap bad $aupt, 
@o er i^m abgel^auen, 
9liä)t meljx be« Ülte|en ^dftotxt unb ©peer, 
9[u(^ ni(!^t fein ©c^itb unb ^amifd^ me^r: 
92ur 9{unt))f unb blut*ge (S^Ueber. 

Tliion befa^ ben großen fRum|)f: 
„Sa« ifl ba« für 'ne Seid^e? 
^an ftel)t noc^ am jer^au'nen ©tum|)f, 
Sie mdd^tlg war bie (Sid^e. 
S)a« ifi ber SRIefe. grag' id^ me^r? 
S5erfd^lafen f^ah' i(^ ©ieg unb (g^r', 
2)rum mug ic^ eiDig trauern.'' 
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3tt %a6)en Dor bcm @d^toffc Jhtnb 
2)er ^5nig ^arl gar bange : ,, 
,,@inb meine gelben tüo1)l gefunb? 
@te meilen allgu lange. 
!S)o(]^ fel^' ic^ vtäit, auf ^önigdtoort, 
<So reitet ^er^og Sainton bort, 
2)eö 9Jiefen ©aiq)t am @^)eere," 

^err Salmon ritt in trübem Wtnt, 
Unb mit gefenftem @^)ie6e 
Segt' er bad ^aupt, bef^rengt mit i^Iut, 
S)em Äönig üor bie güße: 
,/3d^ fanb ben Stop\ im tüilben $ag, 
Unb fünfgig ©d^ritte weiter (ag 
2)e« «iefen 8tum^)f am «oben." 

$alb aud^ ber @rgbi{d^of ^urpin 
^en dliefen^anbfc^u^ brad^te, 
^ie ungefüge ^anb nod^ brin ; 
(Sr gog fte and unb ladete: 
,,2)a« ifi ein {d^on 9?eUquien|lüdf; 
3d^ bring' e« ou« bem Söalb gurüd, 
ganb ed fd^on guge^auen.'' 

S)er ^ergog 92aim9 oon Saiertonb 
Äam mit be« SRiefen ©tonge: 
ff^d^aui an, mad i(!^ im ^albe fanb I 
(Sin Waffen flarl unb lange. 
So^I fd^mitj' id^ t)on bem fd^toeren !S)rudf: 
©eil «airifd^ SBier, ein guter ©t^Iudf, 
(SoÜf mir gar föfiUd^ munben." 
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®raf 9ltd|arb !am gu f^ug balder, 
®ing neben feinem $ferbc; 
S)a« trug be« ^Riefen fd^ttjere 2Bel)r, 
3)en ©arnifd^ famt bem ©d^tuerte : 
„^ex fud^en lüitt im ttJilben 2^ann, 
3!flan6) ^affenfiüdt nod| ftnben !ann, 
3|l mir gu öicl getoefen/' 

„2)cr @raf ®arin tl^ot feme fd^on 
S)en @d|i(b be« ^Riefen fd^mingen. 
,,2)er l^at ben @d^ilb, be« ijl bie Äron', 
S)er mirb ba« ^leinob bringen." — 
,,S)en @dbllb l^ab' id^, il^r Ueben $erml 
^a« ^(einob l^atf i(^ gar gu gern : 
^odj ba« ifi au«gebrod^en/' 

äuletjt tl^ät man ©errn Tl'üon fel^n, 
2)er nac^ bem @c^loffe lenfte; 
(gr ließ ba« ^lößtein tangfam gel^n, 
2)a« ^aupt er traurig fenfte. 
aiotanb ritt l^interm Skater ^er 
Unb trug i^m feinen ftarfen @peer 
3ufamt bem fejlen ©d^ilbe* 

!S)od^ kDie fte !amen Dor ba« ©d^tog 
Unb ju ben ^errn geritten, 
aWad^t' er »on SSater« ©d^ilbe to« 
S)en Sterat in ber SWitten ; 
2)a« ^RiefenHeinob fefet* er ein : 
^a« gab fo munbertlaren ©d^ein 
^l« ttjie bie liebe @onne. 



1Y6 (Sebtc^te. 

Unb ate nun biefe l^eUe ®tut 
3m @d^i(be SWilon« brannte, 
!S)a rief ber ^onig frol^gemut: 
,,C>eU SWiton »on 2(ngtantcl 
^er l^at ben ^liefen übermannt, 
3]^m abgefd^tagen ^au^t unb ^anb, 
S)a« ^Iclnob tl^m entriffen." 

$err action l^atte fid) gemanbt, 
@a]^ j!aunenb aH bie ^elle: 
,,9lolQnb, fog' an, bu iunger gantl 
2Bcr gab bir ha^, ©efette ?" — 
„Urn ©Ott, ©err 35ater, gürnt mir nid^t, 
!S)ag x6) erfc^tug ben groben Steigt, 
2)ermeU 31^r eben ^tiefet!" 



-•o*- 



S)er ^ottig Äart ful^r über SKeer 
Win feinen jmötf (Senoffen, 
3um l^etrgen Sanbe fleucrt' er 
Unb ttjarb öom @turm öerftoßen. 

S)a f^radi ber fül^ne ©elb fftotonb: 
„^d) !ann »ol^t fechten unb fd^irmen, 
S)od^ ^alt mir biefe Äunjl nid^t flanb 
©or Söetten unb öor ©türmen." 

3)ann f^rad) ©err ©otger au8 S)änemar! 
„^d) !ann bie ©arfe fd^lagen — 
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2öa6 l^llft mir ba«, »enn olfo jlarf 
2)lc SBinb' unb Sßettcn jagen?'' 

$err Oliver kvar audi md|t fro^/ 
(Sr fal^ ouf feine Seigre : 
„@6 ip mir um mid^ felbjl nlc^t fo, 
Sie um bie lltenäre." 

2)onn f^radi ber fc^timme ©anelon 
((Sr f^rod^ eg nur öer jlol^len) : 
„Wdx" iä) mit guter Slrt boöon, 
mW' cuc^ ber Teufel Idolen." 

(Srgblfd^of Xvivpin feufjtc fel^r: 
„2öir ftnb bie ©otteSjlreiter, 
^omm, Uebfler ^eilanb, über bad Wlttt 
Unb fül^r' un« gnablg »eiter!" 

®raf 9ti(^arb D^nefurd^t l^ub an: 
„3^r ©eifter au8 ber ^öUe, 
^6) l^ab' eud^ mond^en S)ienjl getl^an : 
Sefet l^etft mir »on ber «Stelle !" 

^err S^aimed biefen ^udfpruci^ tl^at: 
,,@cl^on üielen riet id^ ^cuer, 
S)od^ füge« SBaffer unb guter 9lat 
@inb oft gu ©d^iffe teuer." 

2)a f^rad^ ber graue ^err Üliol: 
,,3d^ bin ein alter 2)egen 
Unb mod^te meinen l^eic^nam mol^I 
2)erelnfl In« Srodfne legen." 
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(56 hjar ©err @ui, ein SRitter fein, 
2)er fing mol^I an gu fingen : 
,,3d| njoUt', id^ wor' ein SJogelein: 
SBoUt' mid^ gu Slebd^en fd^mingen." 

2)0 fprad^ ber ebte @rof ©orein: 
,,®ott l^clf un« an« ber ©d^wcrel 
3d^ trinf öiel lieber ben roten Söein 
311« Saffer in bem 3Reere." 

©en Lambert fj)rad^, ein Süngling frifd^ : 
„®ott mott' un8 nid^t öergeffen! 
W lieber felbft 'nen guten gifc^, 
©tatt bo6 ntid^ gifd^e freffen." 

S)a fj)rod^ ©err ©ottfrieb lobefan: 
,,3d^ loff mir'« l^alt gefatten; 
Tlan richtet mir nid^t anber« an 
3(1« meinen ©rübern allen." 

S)cr ^önig Äarl am «Steuer faß; 
!S)er l^at tein ^ort gef^rod^en: 
@r lenft ba« «Sd^iff mit fejlem SWag, 
©i« fid^ ber ©türm gebrod^em 



^aiHefetr. 

S^ormannen^ergog SBit^elm fprad^ einmal: 
,,2Ber finget in meinem ©of unb in meinem ©aal? 
äSer fmget Dom SD'^orgen bi« in. bie fpäte 9^ad^t 
@o Uebli(^, baß mir ba« ©erj im ?eibe la(^t?".— 
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,,2)a« ijl bcr 2iaittefer, bcr fo gerne fingt 
3m ©ofe, »ann er ba« 9lab am ©runnen fd^mlngt, 
3m @aale, mann er bad |$euer fd^üret unb fad^t, 
Sann er abenbd ftd^ legt unb mann er morgend ermaci^t/ 

S)er ^ergog fprod^ : „3d^ l^ob' einen guten Äned|t, 
2)en Sioittefcrj ber bleuet mir fromm unb red^t; 
(Sr treibt mein ?Rab unb fd^üret mein geuer gut 
Unb finget fo l^ctt: ba« l^öl^et mir ben SKut." 

S)a fprad^ ber SialHefer: ,,Unb mär' Id^ frei, 
$lel beffer moUt Id^ bleuen unb fmgen babel. 
äSle moUt' Id^ blenen bem ^erjog l^od^ gu $ferbl 
Sie mollt' Id^ fingen unb Hingen mit (Sd^llb unb mit 
©d^mert !" 

5Wld^t lange, fo ritt bcr Stalttefer In« ©efltb' 
Sluf einem ^ol^cn ^ferbc mit «Sd^mert unb mit ©d^llb. 
!De9 ^ergogd @d^mefler fd^aute oom $urm Ind gelb ; 
@lc fprad^ : ,,3)ort reitet bei ®ott ein fiattUd|er ©elb." 

• 

Unb atd er ritt vorüber an grSulelnd £urm, 
2)a fang er balb mle ein ?üft(eln, balb mle ein @tumu 
@ie fj)rad^: „2)er finget, ha^ Ifi eine l^errlld^e ?ufi: 
(Sd gittert ber £urm, unb ed gittert mein ^erg In ber 
©rufi." 

!J)er ^ergog SUl^etm fui)r moi)t über ha^ SWeer, 
(Sr ful^r nad^ (Sngellanb mit gemaltlgem ^eer. 
@r fprang t)om ^d^iffe ; ba flet er auf ble ^anb : 
„^d !" rief er, ,,ld^ faff' unb ergreif bld^, (gngcüanb 1" 
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It9 nun ba9 92onnannen]^eet gum Sturme fd^ritt, 
2)et eble ^illefer t)or ben ^etgog ritt: 
„Wandi 35]^rtein l^ab' tci^ gefungen unb f^euer gefci^ürt, 
ai'^and^ Sal^rlein gefungen unb @(^toert unb i^ange gerührt 

,,Unb l^ab' td^ (Snd) gebtent unb gefungen gu ^nf, 
3uer{i al9 ein ^ed^t unb bann al9 ein flitter frant, 
<So tagt ntid^ bad entgelten am l^euttgen Sog : 
Vergönnet mir auf bie geinbe ben erfien (^d^tag!'' 

S)cr SiaiHefer ritt üor allem S'iormannen^ecr 
^uf einem l^o^en ^ferbe mit ©d^rnert unb mit ^petx; 
(Sr fang fo l^errlid^, ha^ Hang über ^afiingdfelb ; 
$on 9{otanb fang er unb mand^em frommen $elb. 

Unb atd bad 9lotanbdUeb toit ein @turm erfd^oU, 
!Da niaUete mand^ panier, mand^ ^erge fd^tt)oU, 
^a brannten Flitter unb ^J^annen Don l^o^em Wtat: 
2)er ^iUefer fang unb fd^ürte bad %tmx gut. 

2)ann fprengt' er l^inein unb fül^rte ben erflcn ©toß, 
S)at)on ein engtifd^er Flitter gur @rbe fd^og ; 
!S)ann fd^mang er bad ©d^mert unb fül^rte ben erften 

@d^Iag, 
^aDon ein englifd^er Slitter am SBoben lag. 

9lormannen fa^en'd, bie l^arrten nid^t aUgu lang': 
@ie brad^en l^erein mit ©efd^rei unb mit @d^ilber!(ang. 
^eil faufenbe Pfeile, flirrenber ©c^werterfc^lag ! 
SBid ^aralb fiel unb fein tro^jiged $eer erlag. 
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^crr Söit^crm ftectte fclu SBantter ouf« blutige gctb, 
Snmittcti bcr S^otcn fpannt' ex fein ©cgett: 
!Da fag er am äJJa^Ie, ben golbnen $otal in ber $anb, 
^uf bem Raupte ble ^önigdfrone t)on (Sngeftanb: 

,,2Kcin tapfrer SaiHefer, !ontm, trin!' mir «efd|eibl 
S)u l^aft mir öiel gefungen in ?ieb' unb in ?eib: 
2)oc^ l^eut' im §afting«felbe bein @ang unb bein Älang, 
2)er tönet mir in ben O^ren mein lebenlang." 



$on @benl|al[ ber junge 2ox\> 
^a^t fc^mettern gejltrommetenfc^att, 
@r ^ebt fid^ an bed Sifd^ed ^orb 
Unb ruft in trunFner ®äfle ©d^ttjall: 
„5Wun l^er mit bem ©tücfe öon ©bienl^ani" 

S)cr @d^cnf öernimmt ungern ben ©pruti^, 
S)e8 ©aufe« ättefler SSafaH, 
S^Jimmt gögernb au6 bem feibnen Xud) 
!S)ad l^o^e Srinlglad Don ^riftall ; 
@ie neunen'd bad (3\üd ))on (Sben^all. 

S)arauf ber ?orb: ,,2)em ®ia^ gum ^rei« 
@(^cnf dtottn ein au8 ^ortugaU" 
a«it ^änbegittem gießt ber ®rei8 : 
Unb purpurn Sid^t mirb überall; 
@d flra^U am bem ©lüde Don (Sben^all. . 
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2)a f))ri(^t bet ^oxh mtb' fd^mingt'd babei: 
,,2)ied ^lae üon leud^tenbem ^rifloll 
@ab meinem ^l^n am Ouell ble gei; 
S)rein fd^rieb fte: ,^ommt bie« ©lad }u f^H, 
gal^r' mol^l bann, o ®lü(f t)on (Sben^aU!* 

,,(Sin ^eld^gtad marb ^um 2o^ mit fjug 
3)em freub'gen @tamm Don (Sbenl^aH: 
^ir fd^lärfen gem in t^oHem 3^0/ 
SBir läuten gem mit tautem ©d^all. 
@togt an mit bem ©lüde t)on (Sbenl^aH!" 

@rjl Hingt ed milbe, tief unb üoll, 
©leid^ bem @e{ang bet iRadfttigall, 
!S)ann »te bed ^albflromd laut ©eroll, 
3ule^t erbro^nt mie !S)onner]^alI 
!£)ae l^errlid^e ©lud Don (Sben^aU. 

t,3^^ $0^^^ nimmt ein lül^n ©efd^led^t 
@l^ ben gerbred^lifi^en Arijlatt? 
(Sr bauert länger f^on, aid red^t : 
@to6t an! aWit btefem fräft'gen^raU 
SBerfu(^' i(^ ha^ ©lüdf »on ^ben^aU/' 

Unb aid bad ^rinfglad geHenb f^ringt, 
©pringt bad ©emölb' mit jiä^em tnall, 
Unb aud bem 9lig bie glamme bringt; 
2)te ©ajle finb aerfloben all' 
iD'^it bem bred^enben ©lüde Don (Sbenl^aH. 

(gin pürmt ber geinb mit ©ranb unb 5Korb, 
2)er in ber ^ad^t erjlieg ben BaU; 
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3Jom ©d^wertc faUt bcr junge ?orb, 
^ä\t in ber ^anb nod^ ben ^riflaU, 
2)ad gerfpntngene ®lü(f Don (Sbenl^alt 

9[m 3)7orgen irrt ber ©cl^enl aUein, 
3)cr ®rci8, in bcr gerjlörten ^W : 
(Sr fud|t bed ^rrn verbrannt ©ebein^ 
(Sr fud^t im graufen !£rüntmerfall 
2)ie ed^erben bed ©lüdd Don (Sbenl^aH. 

,,S)ie ©teinmanb," f^rid|t er, ,,fpringt gu @tü(f, 
2)ie ^o^e @äule mug gu gall; 
®ta« iff bcr (5rbe ©tola unb ©(üdf ; 
3n ©gutter fottt ber ©rbenbatt 
(Sinfl gtetci^ bem ®lüdt Don (Sben^IL'' 



3c^, ^fatjgraf ©öfe oon 2:übingen, 
SSerfoufc SBurg unb @tabt 
3Wit Seuten, ©ütten, getb unb Söalb: 
S)er ©d^ulben bin ic^ fatt. 

3toei ?Red^te nur oerfauf id| nid^t, 
3»el 9?ec^te gut unb alt: 
3m Softer ein«, mit fd^mudfem Xnrm, 
Unb eind im grünen. Sßolb. 

ftm hofier fd^enüen mir u^d arm 
Knb bauten und gu ®runb : 



J- 
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S)afür ber W)t mir füttern muß 
^eu ^abic^t unb ben ^nnb. 

3m <Scl^5nbu(i^ nm bad ^lojler l^r, 
S)a l^ab' id^ ba« ©ejalb ; 
SBe^att' i(^ ba«, fo ifl mir nld|t 
Urn oU mein anbre« lelb. 

Unb l|ört tl^r SJ^ond^teln elned ^ag9 
Sltcl^t mel^r mein Sößerl^om, 
S)onn 3le^t bo« ©lödlctn, fud^t mtc^ anfl 
3d^ Ueg' am fc^att'gen SBom» 

begrabt mld^ unter breiter @ld^' 
3m grünen SSogclfang 
Unb left mir eine 3ägenneff', 
2)te bauert nl(^t gu (ang'. 



3fi benn tm <Sd^mabentanbe Derfd^oUen aHer @ang, 
2Bo elnjl fo l^ett öom ©toufen blc g^ttttcrl^arfe flang? 
Unb n)enn er nld^t üerfc^ollen; marum t)erglgt er gang 
S)er tapfem SSäter X^aten, ber alten Söaffen ©long? 

Tlan (Ifpelt teld^te lOlebd^en; man f^l^t mand| (^tnngebld^t, 
iD'^an l^ol^nt bte l^otben grauen, be« atten iülebed iül^t : 
2ßo rflftlg $elbenteben längjl auf S3ef(^tt)örung taufd^t, 
2)a trtp|)eU man vorüber unb fci)auert, n^eun ed raufd^t. 
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^rid^ benn aud beittem «Sarge, j^eig' aud bent büftem (^l^or 
3Rit betnem ©clbenfol)ne, bu 9laufc^ebort, l^eröor ! 
2)u fcl^lugp hid) unöeriüüjlUd^ no(J^ greife Sal^r* entlang : 
^xid) and) burd^ unfre 3^i^^it mit l^ellem (^d^merterflangl 

L Per Überfall im rOtlbbab. 

3n fd^önen ©ommcrtagcn, ttjann tau bic Süfte ttJej^n, 
2)ie SBStber luffig grünen, bie ©arten blü^enb fte^ 
S)a ritt an« (Stuttgart« 2:^oren ein ^elb »on fiotger 3lrt, 
®raf (gberl^arb ber ©reiner, ber alte ?Raufd^ebart, 

SWit ttjenig (Sbetlned^ten giel^t er in« ?anb l^inan« ; 
(Sr trägt nic^t ©elm nod^ ganger : nic^t gel^t'8 auf btut'gen 

©traug. 
3n« SBttbbab »ill er reiten, ttjo l^eiß ein Cluett entfj)ringt, 
S)er Siedle l^eitt unb fräftlgt, ber ©reife wieber iüngt. 

3u ©irfau bei bem 3(bte, bo tel^rt ber Flitter ein 
Unb trinit bei Orgelfd^atte ben tül^tcn Ätoflerttjein.. 
S)ann gel)t'8 burd^ ^annenttJälber in« grüne Zlial gefprengt, 
2Bo burd^ il^r gelfenbette bic (5ng fid^ raufd^enb brongt. 

3u Söllbbab an bem SIÄarfte, ba fielet ein flattUd^ ©au« ; 
(56 l^ängt baran gum B^'^^^^ «^^ blanler ©ipicg l^erau«: 
S)ort fteigt ber @raf öom Stoffe, bort l^ält er gute Ülaft; 
S)en Ouett befud^t er täglich, ber rittertid^e ©afl. 

Sann er ftd| bann entfleibet unb ttjcnig ausgeruht 
Unb fein ©ebct gefprod^en, fo fteigt er in bie gtut; 
@r fetjt fid^ flct« 3ur @teUe, ttjo au8 bem getfenfpaU 
Slm l^eißeficn unb üottften ber eb(e (S|)rubcl tüaUu 
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(Sin angefd^ofTner @ber, bet jtd^ bie £Bunbe tou\d^, 
Hewitt Dorelnft ben Wägern ben Cuell in ^luft unb iOufd^ : 
iRun ifl'9 bem alten dledfen ein liebet S^^^^^^^^^^^f 
3u mafd^en unb gu firecfen ben narbenDoUen Seib. 

2)a lontmt ein9mat9 gefprungen fein iüngfler @belfnab': 
,,^ert ®raf; ed )iel|t ein ^aufe ha^ ob're S^at l^erab : 
^ie tragen fc^mere Kolben ; ber Hauptmann fü^rt im ©d^ilb 
(Sin dlödtein rot üon @otbe unb einen (Sber mitt)/' 

,,3)'{ein @o^n^ bad finb bie @d|Iegler: bie fci^tagen frfiftig 
brein, 
®ib mir ben Seibrodf, Sunge! 2)a« i|l ber (Sberjlein. 
S^ !enne niol^l ben (Sber : er l|at fo grimmen 3<>nt ; 
^d) fenne wol^l bie 3lofe: fte fü^rt fo fd^arfen 2)om.*' 

!S)a lommt ein armer $irte in atemtofem !Oauf; 
,,©err ®raf, e« gie^t 'ne 9iotte ba« untere Sil^ol l^erauf: 
2)er Hauptmann fül^rt brei $eile ; fein dlüpgeug glängt unb 

gleißt, 
2)a6 mir'« »ie SBetterleud^ten nod^ in ben Singen beißt." 

^3)a« ifl ber SBunnenjleiner, ber gleißenb' Söotf genonnt : 
@ib mir ben SRantel, Änobe! S)er (Slang if! mir befonnt: 
@r bringt mir menig Sonne ; bie SBeile Ivanen gut : 
53inb' mir ba« ©d^mert gur ©eitel ®er Söolf, ber Ied|gt 
nad^ SBlut. 

^(Sin iD'^ägblein mag man fd^redten, bad ftd^ im 9abe 
fd^miegt ; 
2)a« Ijl ein lujlig 9^edfen, \)a^ niemanb ©droben fügt: 
SBirb aber überfallen ein alter Äriegedl^elb, 
3)ann gilt'«, wenn ni(^t fein 2eben, bo(^ fd^mere« Söfegelb." 
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^a f|}ri(^t ber arme $irte : ,,^ed mag nod^ merben 9tat ; 
3t3^ weiß fleftclmc Söcgc, hit noc^ fein SJ^enjdi betrat ; 
Äcln 9io6 mog flc erjlcigen; nur ©eißcn ftettern bort: 
Sollt 3^r fogleld) mir folgen, 16^ bring' ©ud^ fidler fort." 



@te {limmen burd^ bad !S)i(iid^t ben fieilflen $erg l^inan ; 
SKit feinem guten @(^tt)erte l^aut oft ber @raf fic^ SBal^n. 
SBie ^erb bad gUe^en fd^metfe, nod^ l^atf er'd nie üermerft ; 
$iel lieber möc^t' er feci^ten : bad ^a\) l^at il^n geflärlt. 

3n l^eißer ÜKittagdjlunbe bergunter unb bergauf: 
@c^on muß ber @raf ftcl^ kl^iien auf feined ©d^ttjerted Änauf. 
2)arob erbarmt'd ben Wirten bed alten l^ol^en ^errn, 
@r nimmt il^n auf ben SRücf en : ,,3d| t^u'd öon ^tvitn gern," 

« 

2)a bentt ber alte ^reiner : „(^9 tl^ut bod^ mal^rlidi gut, 
@o fänftlic^ fein getrogen öon einem treuen SBlut. 
3n gä^rben uub in Sf^öten jeigt er ft bad SSolf fid^ et^t : 
2)rum foil man nie gertreten fein alted guted 3led^t." 

^Id brauf ber ®raf gerettet ^n Stuttgart ft^t im @aal, 
^etgt er 'ne Tlünie pxäQtn aid ein ©ebäc^tnidmal : 
@r gibt bem treuen §irten mand| blanfed @tüdf baöon; 
^ud^ mand^em ^erm Don ©(Riegel t)ere^rt er eind jüm i^ol^n. 

S)ann fd^idft er tüd^t'ge SWaurer ind SBilbbab alfofort: 
S)ie foHen ^Kauern filieren ringd um ben offnen Ort, 
2)amit in fünft'gen @ommern fid^ jeber greife SWann, 
$on geinben ungefäl^rbet, im SBabe jungen lann. 
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2» Die brei Könige 3U fjeimfen. 

®rei Äönigc ju ^eimfen, tocr l^ätt' c8 Je gebadet, 
Wtit mtitvn unb mit Seoffen, in ^erdid^Teit unb ^rad^tl 
& finb bic l^o^cn ©äupter ber ©(^tegclbrübcrfd^oft : 
@i(^ Könige gu nennen, ba9 gibt ber ^ad)t Stxa\i, 

2)a tl^ronen fte beifämmen unb l|alten eifrig ^Icit, 
Sebenfen nnb befpred^en gemalt'ge ^affentl^at, 
^ie man ben flotgen ©reiner mit ^riegd^eer fiberfällt 
Unb beffer aid im SBabe i^m jieben ©d^Uc^ üerfieUt; 

^ie man il^n bann üerma^ret nnb feine Burgen brid^t^ 
©i« er öon allem B^^^öwö« bie (Sbeln lebig f^rit^t. 
2)ann fal^re mol^l, iBanbfrtebe! bann, iüe^nbienft, gute 9^ad^tl 
2)ann ifi'd ber freie Slitter, ber alle Seit üerlad^t. 

@d|on fanf bie iRad^t l^ernieber, bie Ä5n'ge finb gur 9iuy ; 
@d^on träl^en j[e^t bie $ä]^ne bem naiven iI72orgen ju: 
2)a fd^aUt mit fd^arfem ^toge bad Säc^terl^orn üom £urm. 
Söo^lauf, wohlauf I i^r ©d^läfer! S)a« ^om üertünbet 
©türm. 

3n SRad^t unb 9^ebel braußen, ba »ogt e« ttjie ein Tltev 
Unb giel^t Don allen leiten ftd^ um bad «Stäbttein l)er ; 
S^er^alt'ne SJiännerjlimmen, üermorr'ner ®ang unb 2)rang, 
$uff(^lag nnb Sloffedfd^nauben unb bumpfer Saffenüang. 

Unb aid bad grü^rot leud^tet, unb aid ber S^Jebel fmft, 
$ei! toit ed ha t)on «Speeren, k)on aj^orgenflemen blinltl 
2)ed gangen ®avLe9 dauern f!e^n um ben Ort gefd^art, 
Unb mitten l)ält gn 9loffe ber alte 9laufd^ebart 
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2)ie ©(^tegler motzten fd^trmen bod ©tabtlein unb bod 

@lc werfen üon ben jCürmen mit Steinen unb ©efd^oß. 
„^nv fod^te!" ruft ber ©reiner, „cud^ »Irb ba« ©ab gel^elgt: 
9ufbam))fen foU'd unb qualmen, bag eud^'d bie Sugen beigt.'' 

klinge um bie atten SD'lauem ift $0(3 unb ^trol^ gel^äuft^ 
3n bunfter ^aä^t gefd^iditet unb tDo^I mit j£eer betränft: 
2)retn fd^ießt man gtül^'nbe Pfeile — tote raft^elt'« ba im 

@tro^! 
S)reln wirft man feur'gc Äränge — ttJie fladfert'« Ut^terlo^I 

Unb nod^ t)on allen @nben wirb Vorrat gugefü^rt, 
$on all ben rüfl'gen dauern wirb emftg nadftgefd^ürt, 
©id l^öl^er, immer l^ol^er bie Stamme ledt unb fd^weift 
Unb fd^on mit lufi'gem ^raffetn ber Xürme !S)a(^ ergreift. 

(5in 2:]^or ifl freigctaffen : fo ^at'« ber ®raf beliebt j 
^ort l^ört man, wie ber Stiege! ftd^ leife, lofe fd^iebt. 
^ort flürgen wol^I üeqweifelnb bie ^d^Iegler lei^t l^eraue? 
iRein, frieblid^ giel^f d l^erüber aU wie ind ©otteei^aud. 

©oran brei <@d^Ieget!ön'ge, gu %n% bemüttglid^, 
Wlit unbebedtem Raupte, bie ^ugen unter ftd^ ; 
^ann üiete ^erm unb ^ned^te, gemad^fam, iD'tann für SD'tann, 
^ag man fte aUe gäl^ten unb wol^I betrad^ten lann. 

„SBittfomm!" fo ruft ber ©reiner, ,,winiomm in meiner 

^aft! 
3d^ traf eud^ gut beifammen, geeierte ©rüberfd^aft ! 
@o fount' id^ wieber bienen für ben ©efud^ im ©ab. 
Sfhir einen miff' id^, greunbel ben SBunnenftein — '« tfl 

fd^ab'." 
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ein ©äuerlcln, ba« treutic!^ am geucr ntltgcfad^t, ' 
Sentit bort an feinem (Spiege, nimmt aUt9 too^t in aci^t: 
„7)tei Könige au ^eimfen/' fo fc^moUt e9, ,M9 ifi t)ie( ; 
CrtPifd^t man nod^ ben öierten, fo ifi'« ein Äartenfpiel" 

3. Die Sdfladfi bei Heutitngen. 

3n %ä)a\m auf bem f^etfen, ba '^auft mant!^ fü^ner 'Hut, 
®raf Ulric^, ©o^n be« ©reiner«, mit feiner 9litterf(^ar ; 
Sitb rauf(^en il^re gtüge um 9teutlingen, bie @tabt: 
^atb fc^eint fte gu erliegen, t)om feigen !S)range matt. 

S)o(^ plö^Iid^ einfl ergeben bie @täbter ft(^ gu 9{ad^t ; 
3n« Urac^t^al hinüber pnb fte mit groger aWat^t. 
®atb fleigt t)on S)orf unb Tlüffit bie glamme blutig rot | 
2)ie gerben weggetrieben, bie Wirten liegen tot. 

^err U(rl(^ ^at*« öernommen, er ruft im grimmen 3om : 
„3n eure @tabt foil fommen fein $uf unb aurf| fein ^orn." 
2)a fputen ftc^ bie dritter, fte wappnen ftd^ in @ta^I, 
@ie ^eif(!^en il^re 9loffe, fte reiten firad« gu S^aU 

(Sin ^ird^tein fielet brunten, @anft Seon^arb geweil^t ; 
2)abei ein grüner Singer, ber fc^eint bequem gum @treit, 
@ie fpringen öon ben ^ferben, fte gicl^en fiotje 9lei^'n, 
!S)ie taugen <Spiege flarren: wol^tauf I wer wagt ftd^ brein? 

@(!^on gic^n öom Urac^tbate bie @täbter fem l^erbei, 
SWan bort ber SRönner Sauc^gen, bcr gerben witb ®e* 

fc^rei ; 
SWan ftebt fie fürber fci^reiten, ein Wo^l gerüflct ^eer: 
ffiie flattern flolj bie ©anner I wie bU<jcn ©d^wert unb 

©peer! 
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9hin ft^Ueg' bld^ fejl gufamtnen, bu rittertid^c ©d^ar! 
So^l ^aft bu nic^t gea^net fo brauettbe ©efal^r. 
2)lc übcrinati^t'gcn Spotten, fie flürtnen an mit ©(^»aü: 
S)ie dritter fte^n unb fiarren toie geld unb Sl^auerluall. 

3u 9{eutUngen ant 3^in0<^f ba iji ein aUe9 ^or, 
Söngft mob mit biegten 9{anfen ber @p^eu ftc^ baDor; 
SWan ^atf e« fc^ier öergeffcn : nun frac^t'« mit einmal ouf, 
Unb and bem ä^in^tx fiürget gebrängt ein ^ürgerl^auf. 

2)en S^ittern in ben ^üdtn fällt er tnit graufer 2But: 
©eut' tritt ber @tobter baben im feigen 9litterblut. 
S©ie ^aben ba ble ©erber fo meiflerlit^ gegerbt I 
^ie ^aben ba bie gärber fo )}ur)}urrot gefärbt! 

^euf nimmt man nid^t gefangen : l^euf gel^t ed auf ben 
Xob; 
^ut' fpritst ba« «lut tt)le SRegen, ber SCnger blümt fit^ rot 
(Stets brängenber umjt^loffen unb »ütenber beflürmt, 
3ft rings t)on ^ruberleit^en bie 9{itterfc^ar umtürmt. 

S)a« gä^nlein i|l öerloren, $err Ulrid^ blutet jlarf ; 
S)ie nod^ am ?eben blieben, ftnb mübe bis in« SJiarl. 
!S)a l^afd^en fte nat^ Stoffen unb fc^tringen ftd^ barauf, 
@ie ^auen burd^, fte fommen gur feflen $urg hinauf. 

„%äi mm — ," pol^nf einjl ein SRitter : i^n traf be« 
ajiörber« @to6; 
,,2(ttmä(^f ger !" toottt* er rufen: man ^ieß baöon ba« 
©epilog. 
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^crr UIrl(^ ftnlt öom ©attcl, ^albtot, üoU «lut unb 

Cualm : 
i^citf nid^t bad ©d^Iog ben iRamen, man ^teg' ed je^^t 

fld^alnt* 

SBo^I tommt am anbem SDilorgen gu 9leutUngen and ^or 
9Ran4 trauerDotter ^napf)e, ber feinen $erm Dertor. 
S)ort auf bem 9{at^au9 liegen bie Soten aW gereil^t: 
Ttan ffi^rt ba^in bie ^ed^te mit ftc^erem ©eteit. 

2)ort liegen mel^r benn feci^gig, fo blutig unb fo bteid^ ; 
iRi(!^t jeber Änapp' erfennet ben toten ©erm fogtcic^. 
3)ann »irb ein jeber ?eid^nom öon treuen 2>iener6 ^anh 
©euiafc^en unb gefteibet in' toeiged ©rabgemanb. 

fluf ^al^ren unb auf ^agen, getragen unb gefuljrt, 
Tin (Sid^enlaub belrfinget, toie'd ^etben n)oI)t gebul^rt, 
@o ge^t ed nad^ bem ^^ore, bie alte @tabt entlang; 
!S)umpf tönet t)on ben Wurmen ber Sotengtocfen ^lang. 

@ö^ SBeigenl^eim eröffnet ben langen Sei(!^engug: 
Cr »ar e«, ber Im ©treitc be« ®rafcn ©anner trug ; 
dx f^atV e« nld^t getoffen, bis er erfd^tagen toav, 
2)rum mag er mürbig fül^ren aud^ nod^ bie tote <S(^ar. 

2)rei eble (Srafen folgen, bctt)o]ört in @d&ilbe«amt, 
S3ou 3^übingcn, Don S^Utxn, Don @c^tt)argcnberg entftammt» 
O 3ott«ni, beine ?cid^e umfc^webe ein Urf|ter Ärang : 
@al^ft bn bieQetd^t nod^ flerbenb bein ^aud im fünft'gen 
©lang? 
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S5on ©ac^fcul^cim gwecn Qfiittcr, ber 3Satfr unb ber ©ol^n, 
S)ie liegen fliU beifammen in Vitien unb in Tlof^n: 
?(uf il)rer @tammbnrg tt)onbeU Don alter« ^er ein ®eljl, 
S)er längft mit Maggebärben auf fd^toere« Unheil toeifl. 

@infl war ein §«rr öon guflnau öom ©c^cintob aufer» 
n)ac^t: 
@r le^rt' im ?eirf|entud^e ju feiner grau bei ^aä)t; 
^ai7on man fein (Siefc^Iec^te bie Soten ^ieg gum ©c^erj« 
^ier bringt man il)rer einen : ben traf ber Xoh in9 $erg. 

2)a« ?ieb, e« folgt nic^t »eiter: be« Kammer« ijl genug» 
SiU jemanb aUe tüiffen, bie man t)on bannen trug: 
^ort auf ben 9tat]^au«fenflem, in garben bunt unb flar, 
(Stent ieben dritter« 9{ame unb ^ap^cufc^ilb ftd^ bar. 

%i9 nun öon feinen Sunben ®raf Ulrid^ ausgefeilt, 
S)a reitet er nat^ Stuttgart: er l^at uid^t fej^r geeilt 
@r trifft ben alten $ater aUein am 9}{ittag«ma^l : 
@in fropiger SiUfommen; fein Söort ertönt im ^aat 

3!)em SSater gegenüber ft<jt Ulrid^ an ben %i\di : 
@r fc^tägt bie ^ugen nieber ; man bringt i^m Sein unb 

2)a foßt ber @rei« ein aWeffer unb fprit^t fein Söort babei 
Unb f(^neibet gn)ifd^en beiben ba« Safettud^ entgmei. 

4. Die Döfttnger S^lad^i 

Slm 9lu^e<)latj ber Soten, ba pflegt e« flill gu fein: 
SD^an l^ört nur leife« ®eten bei ^reug unb Sei(^enjlein. 
3u 3)öff ingen »ar^« anber« : bort fd^oll ben gangen 2:ag 
2)er fefie Äird^l^of »iber öom ^am<)fruf, ©toß unb ©(^lag. 
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S)ie ©tä.bter ftnb gefontmen: ber ^auer fyit fein ®üt 
Bum fcflcn Ort geflut^tet unb ^ölt'« in tapfrer $ut ; 
SWtt (Spieß unb Äarft unb ©eufc treibt er ben Eingriff ab : 
^er tot gu ^oben ftnlet, ^at l^ier nid^t toeit ind @rab. 

®raf @bcri)arb ber ©reiner t>tvnalim ber ©einen iRot: 
<S(^on fommt er angezogen mit flarfem flufgebot; 
@(^on ifi um i^n oerfammelt ber beflen dritter ^em, 
)Som ebeln iBotoenbunbe bie trafen unb bie ^emt 

2)a fommt ein reifger S3ote gum SBolf öon SBunnenflein : 
„^tin $err mit feinem ©anner tt)ill (Siid^ gu 2)icnjie fein." 
S)er jlolge @raf entgegnet: „3^ l)ab' fein nit^t begehrt, 
@r ^at umfonft bie Tlünit, bie i(^ i^m einfl oere^rt." 

©atb fteljt ^err Utrit^ brüben ber @täbte @rf|aren flelju, 
S$on 9?euttinflen, öon 2lug«burg, üon Ulm bie S3anner toif^n: 
3)a brennt il^n feine 9'iarbe, ba gärt ber alte @roK: 
„3c^ tüciß, i^r Übermütigen, tt)oöon ber Äamm eud^ fd^tooU/' 

(gr fprengt gu feinem S3ater : „^tuV gal^f id^ atte @(^ulb ; 
mm ©Ott, txmxV i6) tt)ieber bie öäterlidie $ulb. 
^Jli6)t barf id^ mit bir fpeifen auf einem Xuä^, bu ^elb: 
2)oc^ barf id^ mit bir fd^tagen auf einem blutigen gelb/' 

@ie fieigen öon ben ©aulen, bie ^erm öom Sömenbunb ; 
@ie ftürgen auf bie geinbe, t^un ftd^ al« Jörnen funb. 
^eil tt)ie ber göwe Ulric^ fo grimmig tobt unb »ürgt! 
(gr »ill bie (©d^ulb bega^len, er l^at fein Söort verbürgt. 
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^en trögt man aud bent Kampfe; bort auf ben @id^en« 

jlumpf? 
„®ott fel mir @ünber gnablgl" (gr pl^nt% er röd^cif« 

bnmpf. 
O fönigUd^c (Sid^e, btd^ ^at ber S3tt<j jerjpelltl 
£) Ulrirfi, ta»)frcr Slitter, bld^ l^at ba« ^6)totxt gefäHtl 

2)a ruft ber alte Siede, ben nirf|t« erfd^üttem fonn: 
„(grfd^redt ntci^tl 2)er gefaKen, Ijl wie ein anbrer 3Jlann. 
©dalagt brein! 'S>it geinbe fliegen," ^r mft'8 mit 2)on* 

nerlaut ; 
SBie raufd^t fein SBart im Söinbel ^ei! »ie ber (gber ^aut! 

2)ie ©täbter ^an öemommen ba« feltfam Ufi'ge Sort. 
„SBer fliegt?" fo fragen aile ; fd^on »anft e« l^ier unb bort. 
2>a8 SBort l^at fie ergriffen gleit^ einem 3öuberlieb; 
2>er ®raf unb feine SRitter burd^bred^en @lieb auf ©lieb. 

Sad gleigt unb glcingt ba broben unb judt toie Setter« 
fd^ein? 
2)a« ifi mit feinen SReitem ber Solf oon Sunncnficin. 
(gr loirft ft(^ auf bie @täbter, er fprengt ftt^ tt)cite S3urf)t : 
S)a ifl ber @ieg entfd&ieben, ber geinb in loitber glud^t. 

3m (gmtemonb gcfd^al) e«: bei ®ott, ein l^eißer 2^agl 
Sad ba ber ebein ©arben auf alien getbern lag I 
Sie audi fo mand^er ©d^nittcr bie ?(rme ftnfen lößtl 
Sol^I l^alten biefe Slitter ein blutig ©id^elfeft. 

5Rod^ lange traf ber S3auer, ber ^interm ^"0« otng^ 
Sluf roP'ge ©egenflinge, ©peereifen, ^anjerring ; 
Unb at« man eine ?inbe gerfägt unb nieberpredt, 
3cigt ftd^ barin ein ^arnifd^ unb ein (^tvxpp* öerfledt. 
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9I9 nun bie ^dfiaä^t gefc^tagen unb @ieg geblafen loar, 
2)a rei^t bei alte ©reiner bent Solf bie ^eä^tt bar: 
„^V S)anf, bn tapfrer 2)egen, nnb reit* mit mir nad^ ^u9, 
2)ag n)ir und gütlid^ Pflegen nad^ biefem garten @traugl" 

,,^ei!" fprid^t ber Söolf mit ?ad^en, ,,gefiel (gud^ biefer 

@d^tt)anf ? 

34 firitt an9 ^ag ber (Stäbte unb nid^t um @uren ^anl. 

®uf 9{ad^t unb (3lüd aur Steife I @9 fle^t im alten ^t^t" 

dx fprid^t'9 unb Jagt Don bannen mit Flitter unb mit ^ed^t 

3u 2)öfftngen im 2)orfe, ba ^at ber ®raf bie ißad^t 
8ei feinet Ulrid^d ^eic^e, bed eing'gen @ol)n9, Derbrac^t, 
(gr fniet gur S3a^re nieber, öerl)uflet fein Oeftd^t: 
Ob er t)iell(ei(^t im fiiUen gemeint, man tneig ed nid^t, 

S)e« Tloxqtn^ mit bem frül)flen ficigt (Sber^arb gu Slog ; 
®en (Stuttgart fä^rt er lüiebcr mit feinem reif'gen Sirog» 
S)a lommt beö 2Öeg8 gelaufen ber Suffcn^öufet $irt; 
,,!S)em SD^ann ifl'd trüb au äJlute: n)a9 ber un9 bringen 
ttJirb?" — 

„3äi bring' @ud^ böfe tunbe : näd)t ift in unfern Srieb 
2)cr gteigenb' Söolf gefallen, er na^m, foöiel i^m lieb/' 
^a la^t ber atte ©reiner in feinen grauen ^art: 
,,S)a9 Sölflein ^olt ftd^ ^od^fleifd), bad ifl bed ^ölfleind 
Slrt/' 

@ie reiten rüfiig fürbcr; fie fe^n au9 grünem ^al 
^ad @c^Iog Don (Stuttgart ragen, ed glänat im äßorgen« 

fira^I; 
^ fommt bed Segd geritten ein fd^muder @bellned^t ; 
„'S)tx Änab' »itt mid^ bebünfen, a\9 ob er ®uted brodjt'»'' 
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„3(^ bring* Qudj frolic iWarc: ©Wd gum Uretifetcln! 
^tttonia l)at geboren ein ^nablein ^olb uub fein." 
S)a l^ebt er ^od^ blc $änbe, ber ritterti(!^e ®rei«: 
Xex gin! ^at toieber ^aram, bem $erm fei 2)QnI unb 
?Jrei8l" 



»o> 



^et ®^enf Hon Sitttl^ntg« 

3tt Limburg auf ber gejle, 
S)a »o^nf ein ebler @raf, 
S)en feiner feiner (SSPe, 
Sematd gu ^aufe traf: 
(Sr trieb fidj aSerlvegen 
@ebirg' unb Satb entlang, 
^ein @turm unb au(^ lein 9{egen 
SJcrleibet' i^m ben ©ang. 

@r trug ein ^amd üon Seber 
Unb einen Söger^ut 
SKit mancher lüilben geber: 
S£)a9 fie^t ben Sägern gut; 
(Sd ^ing il^m an ber (Seiten 
ein Srinfgeföß öon «ud^«; 
©cwattig lonnf er fc^reiten 
Unb roax Don ^o^ent ^ud^d. 

SBo^I l^atf er ^ed^t unb ayiannen 
Unb ^atr ein tüd^tig ^o% 
®ing bod^ gu gug Don bannen 
Unb lieg ba^eim ben £rog: 



/ 
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Q^d toax fein ganj ®eUxtt 
(Sin 3agbfpieg fiarl unb lang, 
2(n bcm er über breite 
SBaIbfh:5nie (fi^n ftd^ fd^loang« 

« 

9hin l^ielt ^nf ^o^enftaufen 
2)er beutjt^e kai]ev $au«: 
!S)er 30g mit feilen Raufen 
@indniat« gu jagen and ; 
üx rannt' auf eine ^inbe 
@o l^eig unb ^aflig Dor, 
2)a6 i^n fein 3agbgcjinbfc 
3m irilben gorfi öerlor. 

©ei einer füllen CueUe, 
S)a mad^t' er enbtid^ $att; 
Regieret toar bie (Stelle 
*9ßit ©lumen maunigfalt. 
$ier bad)f er ftd^ gu legen 
3u einem SD'^ittagf^Iaf : 
S)a raufest' ed in ber $ägen 
Unb fianb t)or i^m ber @raf« 

^a l^ub er an gu f (gelten : 
,,2:reff' iä) ben i^ad^bar ^ie? 
3u ^aufc tt)cilt er fetten, 
3u $ofe lommt er nie. 
SKan muß im 2öa(be firelfen, 
Senn man i^n fa^en tüiH ; 
SÄan mu§ t^n tapfer greifen, 
@onfl ^ält er nirgenb« ftiH'' 
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HI« brouf ol^n' aUt gä^rbc 
S)er @raf p(]^ niebcrlicg 
Unb neben in bie (Srbc 
S)ic Sägerflange fticg, 
S)a griff mit beibcn $änbcn 
S)er Äaifer nad^ bem @d^aft : 
„2)cn @pie6 muß i(^ mir ^jfänben ; 
3c^ ne^m' i^n mir gu ^aft. 

„.2)er @pic6 ip mir öerfongen, 
S)e« id^ fo taitg' begehrt ; 
3)u fofljl bafür cm^jfangen 
^ier bieg mein befieö ^ferb: 
SRid^t fd^tt)eifen im ©etDälbe 
2)arf mir ein fold^er 2Wann, 
2)er mir ju ^of unb gelbe 
^iel beffer bicnen fann." -— 

„^txx Äaifcr, ipollt öergebcnl 
3^r mod^t ba« ^erj mir fd^wer. 
?a6t mir mein freie« !?eben 
Unb lagt mir meinen ©peer! 
*(gin $fcrb \)ah' i^ fd)on eigen; 
gür eure« jag' id^ S)anl : 
3u Sloffc tt)ia id^ fiteigen, 
©in id^ 'mal alt unb franf." — 

,,2«it bir ijl nid^t gu fireiten, 
S)u bijl mir attgu fiolg. 
2)oc^ fül^rft bu an ber @eiten 
(gin jtrinfgefäß öon ^0(3: 
Sflnn ma6)t bie 3ogb mid^ bärjlen, 
2)rum t^u' mir ba«, ®e|eU, 
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Unb gieb ntlr ein« gu bürjlen 
3lu8 blcfcm SBafferqucK!" 

2)cr ®rof l^at fid^ erhoben ; 
@r f(^tt)cn!t ben ^e6^v Hax, 
@r füllt i^n an bi« oben, 
§ält i^n bent Äaifer bar, 
2)cr fd^Iürft mit öoKen Sügen 
2)cn füllen Xxanl hinein 
Unb geigt ein fotd^ SJergnügen, 
11« tt)ar'« ber bejle Söein» 

2)ann faßt ber fci^taue 3ed^er 
2)en ©rafen bei ber ^anh : 
„2)u f(^tt)en!teft mir ben SBed^er 
Unb fütttejl il^n anm 9lanb, 
®u iieltcji mir gum SKunbe 
2)a« labenbe ©etränf : 
S)u bifl öon biefer @tunbe 
2)e« beutfd^cn Sicid^e« @d^enl/' 



S)cr ©ergog tief im Söalbe 
%m gu6 ber ^id^e \a% 
Sil« fmgenb an ber ^albe 
@in 3Jiägblein SBeercn la«, 
(grbbceren lü^l unb buftig 
S3ot fie bem greifen 9Kann, 
2)oc^ i^n umfci^tDebte luftig 
S^iod^ ftct« ber Xönc ©ann. 
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„Tilt bclncm ^cttcn Siebe/' 
©0 fprad^ er, „feine SDiogb, 
^am über ntid^ ber griebe 
iRat^ mand^er fiürm'fd^en 3agb. 
2)le SBeereti, bie bu brlngeji, 
(grfrifd^cn tt)ol)I ben ®aum, 
2)od^ finge nte^r! !S)u ftngefi 
S)le @eer In geltem 3^ra«m. 

,,@rtdnt an biefer (Sid^e 
^tin $om toon ^Ifenbein^ 
3n feine« ^diaVi9 ©ereic^e 
9P att ba« SBalbtl^al mein. 
@o n)eit t)on jiener $irle 
2)ein Sieb erflingt runbnnt, 
®eb' idi im S^albegirfe 
S)lr (grb' nnb Eigentum/' 

9'^od^ einmal blie« ber SCtte 
@ein ^om in« S^al ^inau6 : 
3n ferner gelfen|palte 
S5erl(ang*6 irie ©turmgebrau«^ 
!S)ann fang t)om ^irten^ügel 
2)cö 3ÄägbIein« füßer mmh, 
$[fö raufd^ten @ngetflügel 
Ob aU bem fltiUen @runb. 

(Sr legt in i^re ^finbe 
3)cn Siegelring gum' ^fonb : 
,,aWein 2öeibtt)er! ^at ein (gnbe — 
SSergabt Ijl bir ba« ?anb." 
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!S)a nidft il^nt S)anf bie ^olbe 
Unb eilet frol) tüalbaud ; 
@ic trägt Im $Ring öon ®olbe 
2)en frift^en ^rbbeerprauß. 

%\9 nod^ be« ^ome« SBraufen 
®ebot mit finp'rer Süead^t, 
2)0 fa^ man (Sber Raufen 
3n tiefer 2öatbe«na(^t ; 
2aut htUit bort bic 3Keute, 
SBor ber bie ^inbin flo^, 
Unb fiel bie blnt'ge «eute, 
(Srfc^oa ein »üb $aflo. 

S)o(i^ fett bee aWägblcin« @ingen 
3jl ringsum SBicfengrün, 
S)ie muntern Sommer f^jringcn, 
2)ie Äirfd^en^aine tlül^n, 
geftreigen »irb gefc^lungen 
3m golbncn grü^Ungöftro^I : 
Unb meil ba« £l)al erfungen, 
@o ^eigt e« (^ingent^at 



"•O*- 



Ver sacrum* 

3(1« bie ?atiner on« ?aöininm 
SfJid^t me^r bem @turm ber geinbe l^ielten flanb, 
2)0 l^oben fte gn il^rem Heiligtum, ' 
S)em ©peer be« 3Äoöor«, fle^eub SBIid unb ©onb. 
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S)a f^jrad^ bcr ^rlefler, bcr bie ?ange trug : 
„(ividi fünb' i(]^ {latt bed ®otte6, ber eud^ groKt: 
iRid|t wirb er fenben günji'gen SJogelflug, 
SBenti ijr i^m nid^t ben Sßel^efrül^Ung gottt," — 



,,3^m fel ber grül^Ung Zeitig !" rief ba« $eer, 
„Unb lüa« ber grueling bringt, fei i^m gebrad)tl" 
2)a raufd^ten gittid^e, ba ftang ber ®<)eer, 
!S)a toaxh getDorfen ber (Stmdfer iDlad^t. 

Unb jene gogen l^eim mit @iege8ruf, 
Unb wo fte jlaud^gten, marb bie @egenb grün; 
getbblumen f^irogten nnter jiebem ^uf ; 
So i^^eere flreiften, fa^ man $äum' erblü^n. 

S)od^ t)or ber $eimat ^oren am ^Itar, . 
S)a ^arrten fd^on gnm feflUd^en (Smpfang 
®ie grauen unb ber Sungfrau'n ^elle @(^ar, 
^efrangt mit ^lüte, toetd^e ^eut' entf))rang. 

%l^ nun Derraufd^t ber freubige Sittlomm, 
2)a trat ber ^riefler ouf ben ^ügel, ftteß 
3ne @raö ben ^eifgen ©t^aft, öemeigte fromm 
@ein ^an^jt unb jprad^ öor aKem Solle bie«: . 

,,^eU bir, ber @ieg und gab in Sobedgraud! 
Sad toir gelobten, bad erfüllen n)ir: 
2)te %xmt breif id^ auf bied ?anb ^inaud 
Unb loei^e biefen üoQen grül^Ung bir. 
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,,9Ba9 iene Stift, bie l^erbenreid^e, trug, 
!S)ad Somtn, ba« 3^<^^(n flamme beinem ^erb! 
S)ad junge 9liub ertoad^fe uid^t bem ^flug 
Unb ffir ben 3üge( nid^t bad mut'ge ^ferbl 

,,Unb load in ienen 8Iütengarten reift, 
9Bad au9 ber @aat, ber grünenben, gebet^t^ 
(Sd merbe nic^t toon ÜT^enfci^en^anb geflreift: 
2)ir fei ed aSed, aOed bir gekoei^tl" 

^d^on lag bie iD'^enge fd^meigenb auf ben ^nie'n; 
S)er gottgewcll^te grü^Ung fd^wieg uml)er, 
@o leud^tenb, tote lein grü^Ung je crfd^tcn ; 
(Sin ^eirger ©d^auer loaltet' a^nnngfd^toer« 

Unb »eltcr fprad^ ber $riefier : „@d^on gefreit 
SBä^nt i^r bie Häupter, ba« ©elübb' t)oIIbra(^t? 
Sergagt il^r gang bie @a<jung alter 3^tt? 
^abt i^r, toad i^r gelobt, nid^t oorbebad^t? 

«S)er «lüten 2)uft, bie @aat im l^citem Sit^t, 
S)le 2!rift, üon neugeborner 3«ti^t belebt, 
@inb fte ein grueling, totnn bie 3ugenb nid^t, 
S)ie menfd^lid^e, burd^ fte ben Steigen toebt? 

,M(\)x als bie l^Smmer ftnb bem @otte loert 
3)ie 3ungfrau'n in ber 3ugenb erflem Ärang; 
Tltfjv al9 ber füllen auc^ l^at er begel)rt: 
S)er Sünglinge im erfien ^affenglang. 
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„O, nld^t umfonfl, ll^rc ©ol^ne, loaret l^r 
3in Kampfe fo üon @otte6!raft burc^glü^t! 
D, nid^t umfonfl, il^r Xodjtex, fanben iDtr, 
9iü(f!e]^tenb; eud^ fo tounberüott etblül^t! 



„(Sin ^ot! l^afl bu »ont gaH erlBfl, o ^ax9\ 
$on ^d^ntad^ ber ^ned^tfd^aft l^ieltefl bu ed rein 
Unb tDittfl baffir bie 3ugenb etned 3a^rd : 
9llmm flc ! @ic tfl bir ^cilig, flc tfl beln/' 

Unb tt)ieber n^atf bad $oII ftd^ auf ben ®runb, 
9lvix bie ^etoeil^ten fianben nod^ uml^er, 
2Son ^(^bnl^eit leud^tenb, n^enn aud^ bleid^ ber SD^^unb, 
Unb l^eii'ger @d^auer lag auf aQen fc^mer. 

9^od^ lag bie SD^^enge fd^toeigenb toie bad ®rab, 
2)em ^otte gittemb, ben fie erfi befd^n^or: 
2)a ful^r and blauer iüuft ein <^tra^I l^erab 
Unb traf ben ®ptcv unb flantmf auf il^m em))or. 

2)er ^riefler l^ob ba^in fein SCngefid^t 
(3^nt tt)attte glängenb ©art unb ©ilberl^aar), 
^09 9(uge firal^Ienb üon bem $intmetöUd^t; 
)Sertünbef er, tt)ad il^m eröffnet n^ar : 

,,9{id^t tagt ber @ott »on feinem l^eil'gen fRaub, 
2)od^ tt)i0 er nid^t ben £ob, er n^itt bie Araft; 
9tidjt tDitt er einen t^rül^Ung, tottt unb taub, 
iRein, einen grueling, totlä^tx treibt im <Saft. 
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„3lu« hex ?atiner alten SWauem foil 
!2)em ^riegdgott eine neue ^fKanjung ge^n, 
S(u6 biefem ?enj, in!raft'ger Äeime öott, 
SBlrb eine große S^^^wiift ^W ctjlel^n. 

,,!S)mm tDäl^te ieber Süngling ftd^ bie Staut: 
i02it Blumen ftnb bie ^ocfen fd^on betränkt; 
2)ie 3ungfrau folge beut, bem fte vertraut I 
@o gie^t bal^in, too euer ©tem etglöngtl 

„!S)ie Körner, beten $alme ie^t nod^ grün, 
@ie nehmet mit gut ^u9faat in bie gern', 
Unb t)on ben Saunten^ n^eld^e jie^jt nod^ btül^n, 
SetDa^ret eud^ ben (Sd^ögling unb ben ^eml 

„S)er junge @tier ppg' euer S'ieubrurfilanb, 
Sluf eure Söeiben fü^rt ba« munt're 2anim; 
3)a« rafd^c güöen f<)ring' an eurer $anb, 
gür !ünft*gc ^d^Iad^ten ein gefunber @tamml 

,,®enn ©d^Iad^t unb ©turnt ifl eu(^ üoraudgegetgt : 
3)a« ifl ja biefe« flar!en ®otte« 9Jcd^t, 
S)er felbp in eure SWitte nicberfleigt, 
3u sengen eurer Äönige Oefti^led^t. 

„3n eurem 2^em<)el l^aften wirb fein @peer : 
2)a f(^Iagen tl^n bie gelbl^erm f(i^üttemb an, 
SBann fic au«fal)ren über ?anb unb SJieer 
Unb um ben (Srb!rei« giel^n bie @iege«ba^n. 
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,/3^r ^abt öcrnommcn, »a« bent ®ott gcfSEt : 
®e]^t ^In, bereitet tnä^, gel^ord^ct ftitt! 
3^r fetb baS @aat!ont einer ncnen Söelt: 
®a« Ifl bcr Sffiei^efru^Ung, ben er ttJiU/' 



»o» 



Der blinbe Sänger. 

3)er tönig unb bic Königin 
@ie [teilen auf htm 2;i^rone; 
S)a glü^t bcr Xijxon ttjic 3Korgenrot, 
2Bie jlctgenbc ©omi' bie Äronc. 

SBiel (lolge $Rltter pe^n uml^er, 
3)ie ©d^roerter in ben §önbcn ; 
@ie tonnen il^re fingen nldftt 
SSont lid^ten ^^l^ronc »enben. 

@in alter blinber ©finger jlel^t 
%n feine $arf gelcl^net; 
(gr füllet, baß bie 3eit erfd^ien, 
3)ie er fo lang' erfel^net. 

Unb ptö^Iid^ fpringt tjont ^ol^en ^lang 
S)er fingen finp're ©üUe : 
(Sr fd^aut l^inauf unb roirb nid^t fatt 
2)er ^errlid^Ieit unb güüe. 

(Sr greifet in fein ©aitenfplet ; 
S)a« ijl gar l^ett erUungen: 
(Sr l)at in ?id^t unb @eUg!eit 
©ein ©c^wancntieb gefungen. 
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<S9 fianb in alten 3^iten ein @(i^log fo ^od^ unb l^e^r, 
SBeit fllän jt' eö über bie ?anbe bi« an baö blaue SKeer ; 
Unb rtngd üon buft'gen ©arten ein blütenreid^er ^ran^, 
S)rln f|)ran0en frijd^e SBrunnen in 9lcgenbogengIanj. 

!S)ort fag ein ftolger ^önig, an !Banb unb (Siegen rei(^ ; 
(5r faß auf feinem 2;i^rone fo finfter unb fo blcid^ : 
S)enn toa« er jinnt, ifl ©d^redfen, unb tt)a6 er btidft, i(l Sut, 
Unb loa« er fprid^t, ifl Zeiget, unb loa« er fd^reibt, ifi 53Iut. 

(Sinfl gog naäj biefem ©d^Ioffe ein ebled ^ängerpaar, 
S)er ein* in golbnen iüodfen, ber anbre grau öon $aar : 
3)er 3llte mit ber ©arfe, ber faß auf f d^mudem ^oß ; 
e« fd^ritt il^m frif^ gur @eite ber blü^enbe @cnoß. 

S)er Sttte fprad^ gum 3ungen: „'Jlnn fei bereit, mein 
@o]^nI 
S)enr unfrer tiefflen lieber, flimm' an ben öottfien S;on! 
iRtmm aüt ^raft gufammen, bie l^ufi unb aud^ ben @(^merg! 
e« gilt un« l^eut', gu rül^ren be« Äbnig« fieinern ©erg." 

©d^on fte^n bie beiben ©anger im l^ol^en ©äulenfaal, 
Unb auf bem S^rone ft^jen ber ^önig unb fein ©ema^I : 
S)er Äonig furchtbar präd^tig ttjie blutiger gfiorblid^tfd^cin, 
S)ie Königin füß unb milbe, al« blidte SJoümonb brein. 

3)a fd^lug ber ®rei« bie @aiten, er fd^tug fte ttjunberüoll, 
3)aß reid^er, immer reid^er ber Älang gum Ol^re fd^lDott ; 
S)a flrömte l^immlift^ l^eüe be« 3üngling« ©timme öor, 
2)e« ^Iten @ang bagn^ifc^en, n^ie bum))fer ©eiflerd^or. 
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@ie fingen öon 2eni unb 2iehe, öon \tVQtx, golbncr 3«itf 
SSon grei^cit, Wdnnntoüxhe, öon 2^rcu' nub $cilig!cit : 
@ie fingen öon attem ©üßen, tt)a« 3Tienfc^enbrufl burd^bebt, 
@ie fingen üon aEcm $o]^en, tt)a« iWenfd^cnl^crj erl^cbt 

3)ic ^öfling«f(^ar im Greife »erlernet jcben @^ott ; 
S)e« Äönig^ trotj'gc Ärleger, fie beugen jid^ öor ®ott ; 
S)ie Königin, gcrfloffen In Söe^mut unb in ?uft, 
Oic toirft bem ©ängcr niebcr bie Silofe öon il^rer 53rufL 

,,31^t l^abt mein ^olf öerfü^ret : öerlodt il^r nun mein 

SBeib?" 
S)er Äönig fd^reit eö njütenb, er bebt am gangen ?eib, 
(gr ttjirft fein ©d^ttjcrt, ba« blifeenb bc8 Jüngling« S5rujl 

burt^bringt, 
!S)raud flatt ber golbnen Sieber ein ^lutftral^t l^od^ auff))ringt. 

Unb lüie öom ©türm gerjtoben ijl all ber $örer ©c^ttjarm, 
2)er Jüngling l^at öerröcftelt in feine« SKeifter« 3lrm» 
2)er fc^lägt um il)n ben SWantel unb fe^t il^n auf ba« ^o% 
@r binb't il^n aufredet fefie, üerlägt mit il^m bad 'B6fio% 

!S)od^ t)or bem l^o^en X^ore, ha ^'d\t ber ©angergreid; 
S)a fagt er feine ^arfe, fie, aller Warfen ^rei6 : 
2ln einer SJ^armorfäule, ha l^at er fie gerfd^ellt ; 
S)ann ruft er, baß e« fd^aurig burd^ ©d^loß unb ©arten gettt : 

,,Se^' eudj, i\)x ftolgen fallen! g^ie töne füßer Älang 
S)urd^ eure 9läume wieber, nie @aite noc^ ®efang, 
9'iein, ©eufger nur unb ©tonnen unb f treuer ©flaöenfc^ritt, 
^id eud^ gu @d()utt unb SJ^ober ber 9lad^ectif^ ^rtrtttl 
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„^t\f cud^, itjx buf t'gcn ©arten im l^otben Wlaitniid^i I 
Sud^ 3eig' id^ biefed Zotm entfleHted ^ngeftd^t, 
3)a6 i^r barob öerborrct, baß Jcber duett öerfiegt, 
!S)ag t^r in tünft'gen ^agen t>txfttmt, oerobet liegt 

„25« V bir, öerrud^ter SWörber, bu glud^ be« ©fingcrtum«! 
Umfonfl fei att bein klingen nad| drangen blut'gen 9{u^m9 : 
S)ein siame fei öergeffen, in ero'ge ^adjt getaud^t, 
@ei tt)ie ein le^jte« 9löc^eln in leere ?uft öerl^aud^t I" 

!Der 5llte ^af« gerufen, ber ^intmel l^af « gel^ört, 
S)ie SWauern liegen nieber, bie fatten finb gerflort ; 
yiod) eine l^ol^e ^aule geugt t)on berfc^lDunb'ner ^rad^t: 
9(ud^ biefe, fc^on geborflen, !ann fUirsen über 9^ad^t. 

Unb ring« fiatt buft'ger ©arten ein öbe« $eibelanb, 
Aein S3aum oerflreuet (Schatten, tein duett burd^bringt ben 

@anb. 
3)e« Äönig« Sf^omen melbet fein Sieb, !ein ^elbenbut^ : 
^erfunlen unb üergeffen. !3)a« ifi be« ©anger« g^uc^. 



^cm Sob. 

®rün tüirb bie 3llpe werben, 
©türgt bie iaxoin* einmal ; 
3u ©erge giel^n bie gerben, 
gul^r erft ber @d^nee gutl^al. 
Qndj ftettt, il^r Sll^enföl^ne, 
SKit jebem neuen 3ol^r 
S)e« eife« ^rudft öom götjue 
2)en Äampf ber grei^eit bar. 
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!S)a braufl ber n^itbe (Bdjaiien 
$cröor auö feiner @c^Iud^t, 
Unb i^eld unb Xannt brechen 
SBon feiner jöl^en gtu(^t. 
@r l^at ben @teg begraben, 
®er ob* ber ©taube I)ing, 
$at n)eggef^ü(t ben ^aben, 
2)er auf bem @tege ging. 

Unb eben fd^ritt ein anbrer 
3ur SBrüdfe, ba fte brad^: 
Sfli^t flu|}t ber greife SBanbrer, 
Sirft ftd^ bem Knaben nad^. 
gaßt il^n mit Iblcrfd^nelle, 
2^rägt i^n jum fid^cm Crt; 
2)a« Äinb entf<)ringt ber SBeUe: 
2)en Sllten reißt fte fort. 

!S)o(i^ ate nun ausgeflogen 
S)ie gtut ben toten ?eib, 
!S)a fle^n um i^n, ergoffen 
3n Sammer, SWann unb SBetb» 
Sil« frad^t' in feinem ®runbc 
3)e« 9lotfiodf« gel«geftett, 
(grfd^attt'« au3 einem SJhinbe: 
„S)cr XeU ifi tot, ber Sell!" 

SSär' id^ ein @ol^n ber ©erge, 
(Sin ^irt am ew'gen @(^nee, 
SBär' if^ ein ledfer gerge 
2luf Uri« grünem @ee, 
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Unb traf In mctncm ©arme 
3um XeU, IDO er öerfc^ieb: 
2)ed Xoten $au))t int ^rme, 
©präd^' i(^ mein J^Iagelieb: 

„2)a liegjl bu, etne lOetd^e, 
3)cr aHer Scben toax; 
2)ir trieft nod^ um bad bleibe 
©eftd^t bein greifet ©aar. 
©ier fle^t, ben bu gerettet; 
(Sin ^nb n^ie mnä^ unb i^lut: 
2)ad Sanb, bad bu entfettet, 
©tel^t ringd in ^I))engtut. 

„S)ic Äraft berfelben Siebe, 
S)ie bu bem ^aben trugft, 
SÖarb einjl in bir gum !£riebe, 
S)ag bu ben 3^ingl)erm fd^tugfl. 
iRie fd^tummernb, nie erfd^rodfen, 
Sar 9letten flets bein Sraud^, 
S93ie in ben braunen SodCen, 
@o in ben grauen aud^. 

,;S5rfl bu nod^ iung gemefen, 
Stt« bu ben Knaben fingfl, 
Unb n)örft bu bann genefen, 
SBie bu nun unterging fl, 
SBir fatten brau« gefc^toffen 
3(uf fünft'ger Saaten 9lu^m : 
S)od^ fd^on ift nad^ bem grogen 
!S)ad fc^Ud^te ©elbentum. 
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,,^ir Ijat bein 0\)v geHungen 
$otn ioh, bad man btr bot: 
2)o(i^ tfi 3U il^m gebrungen 
(Sin fd^lDad^er 9luf ber 9{ot 
S)er ip ein $clb bcr ^vtitn, 
!S)er, n^ann ber @ieg i^n Irän^t, 
9^o(i^ gtü^t, ftd^ bem ^u toeil^en, 
SBad frommet unb nid^t gl&n3t. 

,,®efunb bifl bu gelommen 
$om Serf bed 3orn9 gurficf : 
3m plfereid^en, frommen 
SBerließ bic^ erfl bein ©lud. 
S)er ^immel ^at bein Men 
9lic^t für ein S5ol! begel^rt: 
%üx biefed ^inb gegeben, 
SBar il^m bein £)))fer toert« 

,,^0 bn ben $ogt getroffen 
SWit beinem fiebern @tral|I, 
3)ort jiel^t ein »et^au« offen, 
S)em @trofgeri(^t ein 2Wat; 
S)o(i^ l^ier, n^o bu geflorben, 
3)em Äinb ein ^eil gu fein, 
^aft bu btr nur ertoorben 
(Sin fd^mucflod ^reug k)on @tetn, 

„^eitl^in iDtrb lobgefungen, 
^ie bu bein Sanb befreit, 
SBon großer S)id^tcr 3w"9«tt 
S^emimmt'd no^ fpäte 3^it: 
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!S)od^ fleigt am^d^öd^en niebet 
ein ^irt Im 3lbcnbrot, 
2)ann l^aüt im get^tl^al toieber 
®ad Sieb k)on beinem Sob/' 



S)ie tietlotene ftitc^e. 

a)^an Prct oft im fernen SBalb 
SSon obenl^er ein bumpfe« tönten, 
S)od^ niemanb iDeig, üon mann ed l^allt, 
Unb fanm bic @oge lann e« beuten: 
SSon ber öerlomen Äird^c foil 
2)er Along ertönen mit ben Söinben; 
(ginft ttjar ber ^fab öon SöaHern üott, 
S^hxn weiß il^n leiner mel^r gu finben. 

Süngfl ging id) in bem SSatbe ttjeit/ 
SBo fein betretener @teig ftd^ bel^net: 
S(u8 ber SSerberbni« biefer 3^^* 
$att' idj ju ©Ott mid^ l^ingefel^net 
2Ö0 in ber 5Bitbni« alle« fd^tüieg, 
SBemal^m id^ baS ©elänte tüicber; 
3e l^öl^er meine ©el^nfud^t flieg, 
3e näl^er, öotter flang e6 nieber. 

SWein ®eifl loar fo in fid^ geteert, 
SWein @lnn öom Älange l^ingenommen, 
S)a6 mir e« immer unerftärt, 
Sie id^ fo l^od^ hinauf gelommen. 
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Ttxx fd^lcn c« tnclir benn l^unbert ^aljf, 
ÜDag t(^ fo l^ingeträumet l^ötte: 
Sit« über S^iebeln, fonncnllar, 
@lrf) öffnef eine freie Stätte, 

3)er ^immel lüar fo bunfelMau, 
2)ie @onne toar fo üoK unb glü^enb, 
Unb eine« ÜJ^ünfler« flotjer ^an 
<^tanb in bem golbnen !Öi(^te blü^enb. 
SWir bünften l^ette SBoHen i^n, 
®leid^ gittid^en, emporgul^eben, 
Unb feine« turnte« @pi^e fc^ien 
3m fergen Fimmel gu öerfd^irebcn. 



®er ®lo(!e monneüoQer ^lang 
Ertönte fd^ütternb in bem 2^urme; 
S)o(^ 30g nid^t 9}{enf(i^en^anb ben Strang : 
@ie ttjarb betüegt öon l^eifgem @tiirme. 
SWir ttjar% berfclbe @turm unb @trom 
^ätf an mein no|)fenb ^erg geft^Iagen: 
@o trat iä) in ben l^ol^en S)om 
Tut fd^ttjanfem ©d^ritt unb freub'gem ^a^tn, 

Sie mir in jenen fatten war, 
!S)a6 lann id^ ni(^t mit SBorten fd^itbem. 
2)ie genfler glül^ten bunfelftar 
SKit aller 3Wärt'rer frommen SBilbem; 
S)ann fal^ ic^, ttjunberfom erteilt, 
2)a« S3ilb gum ?eben fid^ ernjeitem: 
3d^ fal^ l^inau« in eine SBelt 
SSon ^cifgen grauen, ®otte«flreitern* 
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3ci^ fnietc nicbcr am %itat, 
Son Sieb' unb 3(nbad^t gang burrf)Pra^Iet. 
^odj oben an ber S)c(fc iror 
2)e« ^intmcl« ©lorle gcmatet; 
ÜDod^ al8 id) roicber fal^ em^or, 
S)a toax gefprcngt ber tuppel SBogen: 
©eöffnet ttjar be« ^immetö Z\)ot 
Unb iebe $üUe meggegogen. 

SBa« idi für ©errlld^felt gcfd^aut 
Silt ftill anbetenbem (grpaunen, 
SBa« Id^ gel^ört für fel'gen ?aut, 
?n« Orgel ntel^r nnb al« ^ofauncn: 
S)a8 ftc^t nic^t In ber SBortc Tlad^t, 
S)o(^ ttjer barnad^ ftd) treulit^ fel^net, 
3)er nel^me be« ©elautc« aä)t, 
2)a« In bent SBalbc bunt^f ertönet! 



®rof $Ri(^arb öon ber 9^ormanbie 
iix\djxal In feinem Sebcn nie. 
(gr fd^njeifte 9?ad^t tt)ie 2:ag uml|er, 
3Wan(^em ©efpenfl begegnet' er; 
2)o(i^ ^at i^m nie tt)a« ®rau'n gemotzt 
SBei 2:age no(^ nm SKitternad^t, 
SBe« er fo öiel bei "^ad^t t^öt reiten, 
@o ging bie @age bei ben acuten, 
(gr fe^' in tiefer i«ad^t fo lid^t, 
2(1« mandjer tt)o^I am Xage nid^t. 
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<5r pflegte, wenn er fd^tüeiff Int 2anh, 

@o oft er tt)o ein SWünfter fanb, 

SGBenn'« offen tvax, l^tneinjutreten, 

S93o nid^t,. bo(^ augerl^alb gu beten. 

@o traf er in ber 'Jlad^t einmal 

(Sin 9)^ünfler an im oben Xljal: 

S)a ging er fern öon feinen Renten, 

Sf^at^benftid^, lieg fte fürbaß reiten ; • 

@cin ^ferb er an bic Pforte banb, 

3m Snnern einen iBeid^nam fanb. 

(Sx ging üorbei ^art an ber ^al^re 

Unb {niete nieber am ^Uare, 

SBarf auf 'nen ©tul^I bie ©anbfd^ul^' eilig, 

®en »oben fügt' er, ber i^m ^eillg. 

yioäj Ijatf er nid^t gebetet lange, 

3)a rül^rtc l^inter il)m im ®ange 

S)cr ?eid^nam f\^ auf bcm ©cftctte: 

S)cr @raf fa^ um unb rief: „®efette, 

!Du fei'fl ein @uter ober ©d^timmer, 

?eg' bid^ auf« O^r unb rül|r' bid^ nimmer I" 

S)ann erfi er fein ®ebet befd^Iog 

(SBelß nid^t, ob^S Kein toax ober groß), 

@prac^ bann, ftc^ fegnenb: „©err, mein^ ©cef 

3u bcinen ©änben id^ em<)fc^r»" 

@cin ©d^ttjert er fagt' unb ttjottte gelten, 

S)a fa^ er baö Oefpenjl auffielen, 

@i(^ brol^enb il)m entgegenred^en, 

S)ie Slrme in bie Söettc jlreden, 

%\9 tüoVit' e« mit ®ett)alt il^n faffen 

Unb nid^t me^r and ber ^ird^e taffen. 

9iid^arb befann ftd^ !urge ^ei(e: 

(Sr fd^lug bad ^aupt i^m in 3toei Xeile; 
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3d^ toeig ntd^t, ob ed toel^gefd^rien, 
2)0(j^ mußt'« ben Orafcn laffcn jlel^n. 
@r fanb fein ^ferb am rechten Orte; 
@(^on ifi er aus be9 ^ird^l^ofd Pforte, 
9(19 er ber ^anbfc^ul^' erfi gebeult 
er läßt fie ntd^t, gurüd er tenit, 
^t fte üom @tu^(e toeggenommen : 
i&offi tnand^er koär' ntd^t toieberlomnten. 



2lus bcm Had^Iaffc» 



Sieb. 



Sie freubig ftd^ bet ^nnenbautn 
35or uieincm gcnfler regt I 
(Sr njogt, er rauftet Im $tmmct«raum, 
5!Bann Sinb unb 9legen fd^Iägt 

iRod^ fü^r l(^ Äraft unb ©ergen«Iujl, 
Ob glut auf glut fid^ türmt ; 
S)ie ©attc tout In meiner 53rujl 
^m üoQflen, kfann ed flürmt. 



3)ie fromme ^ftgetitt. 

(g« tear eine gürflin, fo fromm unb fo frei, 
S)ad iSBeten tierflanb fte, bad 3agen babei, 
@$ l^ing il^r beifammen am @ürtel oom 
!S)er Slofenlrang unb bad ^uberl^orn* 

@ie l^alt auf bem SCnjlanb; neiget fld^ üor, 
S)ie ^äube gcfoUet auf« geuerrol^r, 
Unb ttjie fte in folc^er SBcrtiefuug fte^t, 
3)cnft fie ond öergeffene SKorgcngebet. 

219 
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^u9 ber Setbtaf(i^' l^ott fte ein ^üdjUin fromm 
Unb geiget bie ^eiligen ©otted iDiQfomm, 
2)a rauf(i^t e8 im iBnfd^ unb ^inau9 in9 ®tfüJb\ 
Unb toax t9 !ein (Sngel; fo ivar e9 ein SBitb. 

O \d^totv ift, ii^v Sieben, gu jiagen gugteici^ 
9^a(i^ ^irf(i^en unb ^afen unb l^immtifci^em 9tei(i^! 
3nbe« jie ba betet in i!|rem ©reöier, 
@nttDei(i^t i^r ber l^errliti^fte $irf4 bed d^eoier. 



2)er SBufd^ toar fal^I, ber SBalb tt)ar fhtmm, 
3wei ?iebenbe fal^ xci) fd^eiben; 
@ie \di) if^m na6), er fa^ l^erum, 
9i9 ber 92ebel trennte bie beiben« 

SBenn ber ^ufd^ ergrünt, menu ber ^atb tvirb laut, 
SBenn bie ^tbtl ttjcid^en unb fd^ttiinben, 
^a tt>ün\(i)* i(i^ bem tauberer unb ber ^raut 
(Sin frö^Ud^e« Sieberftnben. 



Söintetmoirden. 

(gin trüber Söintermorgen tt)ar'«, 
flld n)oQt^ ed gar nici^t tagen, 
Unb eine bumpfe ^tocfe n^arb 
3m ^ehe\ angcfd^Iagem 
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Unb ate bte hnmp^t Otode balb, 
S)le ctnjigc, öcrflungen, 
S)a tt)arb ein l^eifrc« ®rabe«Ucb, 
(gin eing'gcr S3er«, gejungen. 

(S9 toar ein armer, alter SD^ann, 
jDer lang gewanft am @tabe ; 
Srüb, Kanglo«, njie {ein ?eben«tt)eg, 
@o tear fein 2ßeg gum ®rabe. 

9?un ^oret er in listen ^5^n 
S)er @ngel (Sl^bre jlngen 
Unb einen fd^önen, t)ollen ^lang 
®urci^ alle SBeltcn {(^»ingen* 



■•c*- 



2Bie fle^ejl bu fo jlitt unb buffer, 
Serfatt'ne Söattfa^rtSfird^e, ^ier! 
SBie m\jn mit Itoglld^em Pepper 
S)ie falben *«irf en über bir. 
2)id^ fal^n bie ^ilger au8 ber SBeite 
S5ergolbet einfl im SRorgenflral^l ; 
S)ein fromme«, fefllic^e« Oeläute 
SJerl^aUte fern im gelfcnt^al. 

S)er lieirge 2:ag ifl aufgejllegen, 
S)ie lieber tönen feierli(i^, 
©ewei^te ^urt)urfa^nen fliegen, 
Unb 0»)ferbüfte ttjöllcn fid). 
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!!)le ^rieflet aW im ©otbgefd^meibe, 
3m SBaffenglang' bcr Slitter (5^or, 
S)ie grauen qu(^ im lidiitn bleibe, 
<Sie 3ie^en am ©ebirg' empor. 

^o(i^ eine tvanbett l^el^r toor atten, 
©ie trauert bei ber ©d^wejlem 2ufl, 
@ie fenfet in be9 @diU\tv9 SBaUen 
3^r ^au^)t gur feufgeröotten ©ruft. 
SBo^t mag ^e {eignen ftd^ unb flagen: 
3^r Xreuer fa'mpft im fernen ?anb, 
Xtm fte in il^rer ^inbl^eit ^gen 
@id^ mei^ete mit ^rg nnb ^anb. 

Unb al^nenb tritt fte in bad 2)unfel 
!£)e8 ^oc^gemblbten S)ome9 ein, 
Unb too bie Bergen trüben gunlel 
SSom buftlgen Elitäre jlreun, 
^a brachte jte im fd^bnem 2then 
3]^r S)anfgebet bem 3efubilb, 
!£)a fniet pe l^in, unb S^ränen beben 
$om blauen ^uge lid^t unb milb. 

Unb at9 ber ^inber Stimmen tönen 
2(u8 büfi'rer ^aüe {üßiglid^, 
!£)a manbelt in ein h)eid^e8 @el)nen 
2)er 3ammer il^re^ ^ergcn« jic^ ; 
Unb als 3um ^e^ren Drgetfpiele 
(Srfc^aKet nun ber tooKe (Sl^or, 
2)a l^ebt in feiigem ®cfü!|te 
2)ie bange @cele fic^ empor. 
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Unb fd^on bemel^n bie ^rbenlaute, 
(Bit l^öret ^immtifd^ed ^eton, 
Unb ©roged fd^aut bie ^od^betraute 
3ii leud^tenben, entrollten ^ol^'n: 
S)ie @ngel in be« ^immet« Otanje, 
2)ie aWärt^rer bcr geffetn lo« 
Unb läd^etnb ben im ©temengtange, 
Urn hm bet ©el^nfud^t S^rfine flog. 

@ie ^at tooIIBrad^t, fie ifl berufen, 
Unb il)r entgüdtted ^uge brid^t ; 
@ie flirbt an be9 ^Uared ©tufen, 
^^erftärung \tva^t i^r ^ngeftd^t ; 
Unb atte fiaunen, bie fte fe^cn; 
@d ^aUet buntpf ber ©lodten ^tang ; 
(Sd fagt ein @d(iauber au9 ben ^öl^en 
2)ie ^etenben bad ^avL9 entlang. 



-•o«- 



9Ctt @ie. 



@ag' e«, ob bu öertaffen bie gtur, toeil bcr ©ommer 
öerf(^tt)unben? 
Ob ber ©ommer öerfd^njanb, njeit bu »erlaffen bie gtur? 



3n ben S^Utn unb ©emad^en 
©ifeen fünfgig Ätoflerbrüber, 
^d^reiben ^üd^er mannigfatt, 
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®cip(i|, ttjelttld^, older ©^rad^en, 
^rcbigten, (^t\ti)iä)ten, Sicber, 
tilled farbig ausgemalt« 

.3n ber te^jten gegen Storben 
©Itjt ein ®rei« mit toeißen paaren, 
®tüt5t bie @tim auf feine ^anb — 
©d^reibt fobann: ,,2)e« geinbe« Sorben 
©re(i^en ein nad^ ftcben Sauren, 
Unb baö Älofler fle^r in ©ranb/' 



2, 9Mai 1817. 

2Bie fann au« biefcm 9löfelein 
@o frSftig ?obfoI quillen? 
SBie fann ein S3rüm(^cn, gart unb Hein, 
@o tiefen Äuntmer ftiUen? 

S)a« SRöstein fommt-öon il^rer $anb, 
S)rum mac^t c« ntid^ gefunben ; 
3d& glaub': ein 2)orn, öon il^r gefanbt, 
@r lönnte nid^t öertt)unben. 



flu ber Sßeid^fel fernem ©tranbe 
2:obt ein Stampf mit S)onnevtct)oa, 
Sßeitl^in über beutfd^e ganbe 
9font er feinen Söibcr^aO. 
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@(i|tt)ert unb ®enfc, fd^arfcn Ätangc«, 
jDringcn l^er gu unfern O^ren, 
Unb ber 9^uf bes ^d^tad^tgefanged : 
,,^06) tft $o(cn nid^t ücrtorcn." 

Unb n)tr l^ord^en unb mir laufd^en, 
©tiSe toaltet urn unb urn, 
9^ur bie trägen bellen raufd^en, 
Unb bag ttjeite gelb Ifl fluntm 5 
Sfhir wie @terbenber ©efiöl^ne, 
Suftl^aud^ burd^ gebrod^'ne fatten, 
©ort man bumt)fe S^rauertöne: 
,,^oten; $olcn ijl gefallen." 

Smitten in ber jlillen geier 
SGBirb ein ©aitengriff getl^an. 
^a, toit fd^ttJiUet bieje Seier 
bolter ftetd unb mad^t'ger an! 
?eben, jdjiaffcn {old^e ©eijler, 
5Dann wirb S^otes neu geboren ; 
3a, mir bürgt \>e^ ?iebc« SKeifter: 
JHo^ii ift ^olen nid^t üerloren»" 



-•o»- 



5Die ^otenglocfe tonte mir 
@o traurig fonjt, {o bang'; 
<Seit eud^ geläutet Warb Don i^r, 
3fl jie mir ©eimotflang. 
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^n tin fHihnm. 

@in toeinenb ^inb lagfl bu auf SO^utter« @d^og, 
%i9 lad^elnb rings umflanben bi(i^ bie deinen ; 
92un lebe fo, bag; iDann erfüllt bein 2o9, 
2)u lächeln mögfl, menn atte urn bi(^ meinen. 

3n3tt)Ud^en njanble frljtift l^lnan 
2)ie med^felDoUe !^eben9bal^n. 
9uf ber man \adit, auf ber man meint, 
^a\\> ^eqm faßt, balb @onnc jd^eint, 
Unb bo(i^ im gläubigen @emüt 
S)ad (Sm'ge, S^ec^feHofe blül^t. 



ma ©netted ©ebid^tett. 

31. 3Rai 1849. 

3n blefen fam^)fbett)egten SKaientagen 
^ort bod^ bie 92a(i^tigaII nic^t auf gu fd^Iagen, 
Unb mitten in bcm tobenbcn (Sebrange 
l^erl^aHen nid^t unflerblii^e ©efänge. 



(bittet ^amt ittd ^tammhnib* 

S3?ann Iftort ber ^immel auf gu jtrafcn 
3Kit ^Ibum« unb mit ^Cutograpi^en? 



^ns bcm Ha^Iaffc. 227 



^cmc wilgf Id^, tt)cll bciti SBort gar fo mächtig Ijl 
crflungcn, 
^ie bu benn fo eigentl^ felber bad ©efd^icf be3tt)ungen? 



S5ott atter ©errtd^aft, bic auf (Srben toattct, 
Unb ber bie Golfer pf(i(i^ten ober fronen, 
3fl eine nur, ie ]^errlf(i^er fie fc^altet, 
Urn fo gcprief ncr fetbp ber grei^eit ©o^nen : 
(Sd ifi ha^ Königtum, ba9 nie veraltet, 
!5)a8 l^eirge ^tidi be« Söa^ren, ®uten, ©d^önen; 
S3or blefer unbebingten ©errfc^aft beugen 
2)er grei^elt Kämpfer ftd^ unb SStuteojeugeu. 



SBenn ein ©ebanfe, ben bie 9JJcnfd^^elt el^rt, 
S)en ©leg errong, fo toaf^ ber 9Kü^e toert. 



Umfonfl bifl bu »on ebter ®Iut entbrannt, 
SSenn hn nld^t fonnenllar bein 3^^^^ eriannt. 



S)a« ?ieb^ e« mag am ?eben«abenb fc^njelgen, 
@ie^t nur ber Oeijl bann ^eH'ge ©terne fieigen. 



228 <9ebt4?te* 

9p'dit tititif. 

%\9 mi4 ^ätf ein Sob beglücft, 
^Ihft ein Xabel mid^ begeifiert, 
SBarb mir nie ein ^ran) ^tpfiüdt, 
^oö) ein Srrtum mir gemeiflert 

2o\) nnb Xabel toirb mir it^t, 
2)od^ mid^ labt, mtc^ t^^merget leined; 
a^eine ^arf ifi ^ingefe^t, 
fE&a9 i(^ fang, ifl nic^t me^r meine«. 
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Page 3. SortDort ju htt ttfktn fHufla^t 1815. 

Date, Aug. 28, 29, and Sept. 12, 1814. Uhland published the 
first collected edition of his poems in the autumn of 181 5. He 
had previously, in April, 1809, requested Cotta to publish a vol- 
ume, but had received the courteous and familiar answer in the 
case of a young author, that on account of the number of his en- 
gagements and the circumstances of the time he was unable to 
accept an offer which would otherwise have been a pleasure to 
him. A few months later Uhland wrote humorously to Kemer, 
saying that he had read in Von der Hagen's Musaeum of the 
mastersinger Hans Volz of Nuremberg, who had a private print- 
ing press, '' presumably because, like myself, he could not find a 
publisher,'' and added that he had ofifered his works in vain to 
Mohr of Tübingen and Zimmer of Heidelberg. Cotta was only 
induced to undertake the work through the influence of the Baron 
von Wangenheim, Curator of the University of Tübingen, who 
was protxibly acquainted with the poet or his family. Later, 
when Wangenheim became prime minister and the resolute enemy 
of a popular constitution, Unland, in numerous poems, and as a 
memoer of parliament, was forced to oppose his former patron.* 
The first edition of Uhland's work contained one hundred and 
ninety-two poems. 

This preface was retained through all the successive editions 
of the poems. It is in part a humorous defense of their publica- 
tion. Uhland admits the pensive, even doleful (flAglic^), charac- 
ter of his earlier poems, but thinks they may be the source of joy 
and vigor, just as wine springs from the crushed grape. As the 
Clown accompanied Death in the old festivals of chivalry, so 
genuine grief may find relief in jest. Possibly he who is intent 
to search, may discern in single poems the germs of greater, and 
discover glimpses of the poet's inmost nature in his verse. If 
some find the poems trivial, they but illustrate the times in which 
they were produced, when painful oppression rested upon the 
German nation during its years of humiliation. Poetry demands 

* Notter, Ludwig Uhland^ sein Leben und seine Dichiufii^eni pp. 
79 aud 146. 
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the atmosphere of freedom, and languishes when it is withheld ; 
but since ttie nation has risen to new life in its recent victories, so 
poetry will rise with new vigor. The poet hopes that his work 
may prophesy a future of more perfect song. 
Translated by Skeat. 

Page 7. !S(« iSic^ter« Sbenbgaiia. 

Date, Feb. 8-9, 1805. Published first in the Dichterwald, 1813, 
and in Gedichte, 181 5, signed "-d." 

Yariants I, line 7, read originally SBo fi(^ bed {^eiliojle ent« 
fd)(euBt. 

n, 3, for bu fe^reß um stood bann fe^e um. 

line 6 began, 3)u h)irfi. The changes were made for the 
edition of 1815. 

Pa^e 7. fin ben Sob. 

Date, Jan. 19, 1805, Musenalmanach, 1807. Gedichte, 181 5. 
This poem is the vague, per-fervid expression of a sensitive 
youth's contemplation of death. It lacks the intensity of a pro- 
found experience of loss, yet its refined and pure sentiment 
has caused it to be a favorite with many English students of 
Uhland. 

Translated by Kendrick and Sandars. 

Page 9* !Cer ftonfg auf bem Xnxmu 

Date, March 31 and April i, 1805. Musenalmanach, 1807. 
signed *' L. U." Gedichte, 1815. An introductory stanza is pre- 
served • 

„'Siai 9[titltt toenbet bet 9Bä(^ter (£^or, 
S)er Aönig M fi<^ in fiiOer ^a^i, 
Aur Qxwnt bed 3:urmed fteigt er entpor, 
m leuchtet ber Sterne ^xaöii." 

See Nägele, Beiträge zu Uhland, 1893, P* 45* 
Translated by Thackeray, Martin, K. F. Kroeker, Moir. 

Page zo. £{(b tint^ 9lrmen. 

Date, Aug. 31 and Sept. i, 1805. Gedichte, 18 15. A poem 
of constant contrasts, and of touching simplicity. Spiritual 
riches, the glory of nature, and joy in the happiness of others may 
exist with personal loneliness and poverty in this world and with 
the memory of past gladness. Worship and praise exist for the 
lowliest, who will share alike future blessedness. 
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m, 4. trat = betreten l^at. 

V, 6. I^imntet l^er = öom ^intmet ^cr. 

Translated by Brooks, W. A. Butler, Sandars, Martin. 

Page zx. 9efan9 ber SungUnge. 

Date, Sept. 17, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1807, signed "L. U." 
Gedichte^ 181 5. An apostrophe to youth. Youth is a conse- 
crated time in whose silence many footsteps resound : fruit shall 
ripen from it as from the blossoms in springtime ; as in the glow 
of wine, so in youth vigor should be felt and womanhood rever- 
enced. The last stanza gathers up the theme of each of the pre- 
ceding to emphasize the consecration of life. 

Ill, 6. Skeat translates, '' In the strength of manhood blend." 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page 13. Huf t\n ftinb. 

Date, Sept. 13, 1814. Gedichte^ 1852. This poem relates to 
Kemer's eldest daughter Marie, and was enclosed in a letter to 
him on Sept. 18. An introductory stanza comparinp; the refuge 
sought at the shrine of a saint with the relief found in the sweet 
communion of childhood was originally prefixed to this poem : 

w^on ©(^tuermut unb oon SBanaigteit befallen 
pflegt SVUnd^er nad^ bent ftiUen Ott ju maUen, 
SBo unter blüi^enbem ®ebttf<^e, 
!äei eines flaren )erann(ein3 fiX\\6^, 
(Sin Heated ßeiCgenbilb in feiner 9lif(^e 
^ernieberlä^elt, 
93iS $imme(dtroft ben Seibenben umfächelt.'' 

This rendered an inversion necessary, and the present strophe 
began : 

ff@o ^oX* \^, non bed SebenS Stngfl umtettet, 
3u bir mi(^, bu fU^ed Jtinb gerettet.^ 

Notter, p. 160. For an interesting account of the relations of 
Uhland and Kerner see Das Kernerhaus und seine Gastet by 
Th. Kerner (1894). 
Translated by Sandars. 

Pa£;e 13. !^ie ftüptVit* 

Date, Sept. 21, 1805. Published first in the Musenalmanach^ 
1807, and in Gedichte^ 1815. 
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The chapel here referred to is the SButmltitger ftcCptVit, situ- 
ated on a bare height at the western end of the Ammerberg. 
The chapel is Gothic, and rests upon an earlier structure, dating 
from the tenth century. Poems suggested by this chapel have 
been written by Kemer, Schwab and Karl Mayer. See Paulus' i 
Ludwig Uhland und seine Heimath^ Tübingen (1869), p. 33, 
and Notter, p. 160. 

I, 1. 5^roben = '^^ oben. The folk-songs often begin „^a 
brobcn,* for vivid effect. See Des Knaben Wunderhorn^ I, 125 ; 
II, 366; also with ^ba btuntcn/ II, 53 ; also Uhland, Die ver- 
sunkene Krone \ and Goethe, Schäfers Klagelied and Bergschloss, 
»2)a brobcn auf jenem 35erfle.* 

n, 2. Setc^nQor, the procession to the grave, chanting the 
funeral dirge. 

n, 4. taufest empOT/ listens intently to the sounds from above. 

In a letter to Kemer, dated Sept. 3, 1844, Uhland says : " Once 
when in our youthful years we descended from the chapel of 
Wurmling, we heard some shepherd lads upon a hill beneath the 
cross singing folk-songs/ We ascended in order to inquire of 
them about their songs, but the boys would not utter a sound ; 
scarcely had we descended again when they sang them afresh in 
derision, with a clear voice.'' Witwe, Ludwig Uhlands Leben^ 
1874, P« 324« 

Translated by Baskerville, Brooks, Sandars. 

Set to music by Kreutzer, Rafif, Schumann, Bruch. 

Page 14. ^\t fanften Sage. 

Date, Oct. 7, 1805. Published first in the Musenalmanach^ 
1807, signed " L. U.," and in Gedichte,^ 181 5. 

Uhland loves to contrast the impression of different seasons 
upon the soul. In this he follows the Minnesingers whose ardent 
longing for spring and for release from the wearisome confine- 
ment of castle life finds continual expression in their poems. 

Here the genial days of spring and the mellow days of autumn 
have a different message. To the poet, it is a contemplative 
emotion, which frees the soul from constraint (II, 3), but does 
not quicken it to desire (II, 4) and resolution. In autumn the 
richness of blossoms no longer adorns the earth nil, 5), but the 
forces of nature rest, and in resignation the soul nnds peace, and 
lives in the memory of the past. The silence which comes to the 
soul with nature's pause is akin to the surrender of one's hold 
upon earth. 

The first two stanzas relate to spring, the last two to autumn. 
A similar division is not uncommon in Uhland's poems. See 
his Winterlied* 
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I, 8. aufgef (plagen. The conception of the sky as a tent or 
canopy is a favorite one among poets : see Goethe, and Riickert 
Die sterbende Blume, »^immcl fpann' bein bldueS ^tW." 

6. ft(^ fonnifi l^ebt, used in a factitive sense, lifts and bathes^ 
itself in the sunlight. 

The metre of the poems is trochaic tetrameter, the even lines 
lacking the unaccented final syllable ; weak and strong rimes al- 
ternate. 
« Translations by Brooks, Sandars, Skeat 

Set to music by Kreutzer, Bruch. 

Page 15. 3m ^erbfle. 

Date, Nov. 4, 1805. Musenalmanach. 1807, and Gedickte^ 
1815. 

Page 15. 9Bunber. 

Date, Nov. 8 and 9, 1805. Musenalmanachy 1807, Gedichte ^ 
1815. 
Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page x6. Sidney utib Schäfer* 

Date, Nov. 7, 1805. Published first in the Musenalmanach, 
1807, and in Gedichte, 181 5. An exceedingly effective contrast is 
presented in these two characters — the shepherd longing for 
spring, and the monk standing amid the beauty around him and 
contemplating only the cross with its lesson of sacrifice and 
denial. 

Translated by Barber and Sandars. 

Page 17. Cc^afcr« Conntaa^Ifeb. 

Date, Nov. 17, 1805. Musenalmanach, 1807, signed '^L. U.'* 
and Gedichte, 181 5. A favorite poem and song. The silent 
shepherd in the solemn presence of nature worships as if sur- 
rounded by unseen hosts and as if earth and sky were united. 

I, 1. %^% is not simply this, but embodies the entire impres- 
sion which the solitude, the peal of the single bell and the silence 
produce. 

H, 3. Supply some such expression as 68 ifl mit, I feel. 

Translate by Brooks and W. A. Butler. 

Set to music by Kreutzer and Mendelssohn. 

Page 17. 9efaii9 ber 9tonnett. 

Date, May 15 and 16, 1S06. Musenalmanach, 1807; Gedichte^ 
1815. 
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n, 8. 3ugenbb(ut; thou art eternally young. 

Translated by Sandars and Skeat. 

Few poets have reproduced more sympathetically the spirit of 
the mediaeval church than Uhland. He saw at once the pictur- 
esqueness of its service and the beautiful unselfishness of the 
element of renunciation in its life. He could feel the silent 
rapture of monk or nun or crusader standing before the visible 
emblems of his faith, as he has shown in so many poems, and at 
the same time the human element which ever accompanies a life 
of self-renunciation. See Der Mönch und Schäfer^ Die Nonne, 
Der Pilger^ Die verlorene Kirche and Der Waller, 

n» 8. Skeat translates this and the following line: 

"To Thee, of fadeless youth the source." 

IV, 8. The darkness which accompanied the crucifixion. 
Translated by Brooks, Sandars, Skeat. 

Set to music by Kreutzer and Mendelssohn. 

Page z8. 9e« finaben ^ergUeb. 

Date, Tune 29, 1806. Published first in the Musenalmanach, 
1808, and in Gedichte, 181 5. This poem originated on the Oester- 
berg, which constitutes a part of the ridge on which the Castle of 
Tübingen stands, and on the slope of which Uhland had a garden 
house. Uhland's wife, in her memorial of the poet, speaks of his 
fondness in boyhood for this height : 

„Oft jal^ er au(^ bott ben sielienben äßotlen, bem lieranna^enben 
©emitter, bem fieuc^ten ber 93U^e in, unb er[t tvenn ber Siegen 
berabsupraffeln anfieng, eilte er mit großen Gä^en bem Gltern= 
bauje IM. ®ort iß au(^ fpäter, im Satire 1806, "ba^ frijc^e @ebi(bt 
,®e8 Änaben Serglieb,* entftanben.* — Witwe, p. 9. 

I, 1. bom Serg limits, and would naturally follow beS Wirten» 
fnab', as in the last line of the succeeding stanzas. 
n, 1. 9Jlutterbau8, figurative, = DueÜe, source, 

III, 8. Sub rhyming with Sieb (4) according to the South 
German pronunciation. Uhland wrote upon a similar theme the 
fiieb eines ^oc^mfic^terS (1804), which he did not publish, but which 
appeared first in his " Life " by his widow. Poems animated by 
a similar spirit are not uncommon : see Kiihne's Der Knabe auf 
dem Berge. Werner in Lyrik und Lyriker (1890), p. 479, regards 
Des Knaben Berglied as a transcription of the earlier poem, 
greatly improved, 

V, 2. ^euer, signal-fire, 

IV, 1. The emphasis is upon SBlife unb Conner, not upon 
unter mir. 
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IV, 3. Supply t^ttCtt = rufe i^ncn au. 

y, 1. The ©turmglodfe was rung to summon the people to 
arms, and was accompanied by signal fires (^euer) on the moun- 
tains. 

The verse is iambic tetrameter. Each stanza ends in an 
unrinfed verse, while the remaining verses end in a masculine 
rime. Any variation from the normal rime-scheme in poetry 
lends special emphasis to the line in which it occurs. The 
length of the rimed syllables do not always correspond in this 
poem, but words with a short vowel rime with those with a long, 
as in the case of Stncib and ^erab, I, ß and 4. 

The charm of tlie Volkslieder is often found in the abruptness 
of the introduction. The subject and the scene are mirrored in 
the first words of the poem and placed directly before the reader, 
or, in song, before the ear of the listener. 

The careless mountaineer, the companion of the storm, nour- 
uhed in the free air of the mountains, rejoices in his lofty abode 
and recks little for the castles of the nobles beneath him. When 
the alarm sounds he joins the ranks of those fighting below. 
Such songs as these quickened the feelings of the youth who grew 
up with Uhland, and prepared them tor the final struggle for 
German liberty a few years later. 

Translated by Brooks, Kendrick and Sandars. 

Often set to music. Favorite compositions are those of Schu- 
mann and Kreutzer. 



Page 19. ®ntf<^lu1|. 

J. Published first in 
1807, signed " L. U.,'' and in Gedichte^ 1815. This poem is 



Date, Nov. 23, 1805. Published first in the Musenalmanach, 
\_ '_ " " L. U.," and in Gedichte, 181s. ~ " _ 
said to have been inspired by the young poet's love for the charm- 



ing sister of his friend, Albert Schott, afterward Frau Durand- 
Mareuil. Notter, p. 158. 

1, 1. lommt in the sense of the future. 4. ntemanb, dat. 

IH, 1. The flowers bending down before the beloved as she 
passes is a favorite figure of the Minnesinger. Longfellow uses 
the same in " A Gleam of Sunshine." S. Sie bfirfen contrasts 
the bird's liberty with the poet's shyness. 

V, 4. tt)ic = how. 

VI, 1. St^redfett/ here the neuter infinitive for the more com- 
mon masculine substantive. 

Translations by D wight, Sandars and Fumess. 

Page so. £auf itt SBcIt. 

Date, July 7, 1807. Published first in the Musenalmanach^ 
1808, signed "L. U.,'' and in Gedichte, 1815. The poem begins 
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with an incident, and ends with a delicate conceit quite character' 
istic ot the follc-poetry. 

I, 6. bcfieUt^ appointed a meeting. 

Translated by Fumess and Sandars. 

Page ai. SBalMfeb. 

Date, Oct. 20, 1807. Published anonymously in the Morgen- 
blatt of Dec. 29, 1807 ; Gedichte^ 181 5. 
Translated by Sandars. 

Page 32. Q^cligcr Sob. 

Date, Nov. 7, 1807. Published first in the Pantheon ^ III, S. 
107, of x8io; Gedickte^ 1815. 
Translated by Blackie, Sandars and Skeat. 

Page 23. Untreue. 

Date, Nov. 24, 1807. Gedichte^ 1815. 

I, 6. fremb/ üerft^Ieiert. Uhland often omits the inflexion, as 
in the Volkslieder, 
. Set to music by Kreutzer and Liszt 

Page 23. %\t Vbgefc^iebencn. 

Date, Nov. x8, 1807. Published first in the Poetischer Alma' 
ntuh (1812), signed ^^olfer/ and in Gedichte^ 1815. 
Translated by 
Set to music by Loewe, Dessauer and Curschmann. 

Page 23. %\.t Sufrfebenen. 

Date, March 27, 1808. Appeared first in the Poetischer AU 
Manach (1812), signed „$oI!er,' Gedichte^ 1815. 
Translated by Ella Heath and Sandars. 
Set to music by Loewe, Kreutzer, F. Lachner and Bruch. 

Page 24. ^oMt £iebe. 

Date, Feb. 4, 1808. Taschenbuch für Damen, 1809, signed 
"L. U.," and in Gedichte, 1815. 

«U^Ianb üerbinbet niddt beliebige jmet ^nfd^iauungSreiben, 
fonbern eine SorfteUung medft bei i^m bie anbere, für bie eine ^el^t 
er in ber anberen ba8 Symbol." — Werner, p. 276. 

I, 1. trunfen^ adj., the survival of a participial form without 
fle=, like ret^tfd^affen. 2. ein Solid, a single glance, that is, of 
sublime love. 

n, 2. ^inan, upon the happiness of earth» 

Translated by Sandars. 
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Page as. Käl^c. 



Date, Aug. ii, t8o^. Gedichte y 1815. 

The occasion of this {k>em was not, as would seem originally, 
the visit of a lover to his beloved, but suggested by a call which 
Uhland made upon his friend. Professor Conz. The poet trans- 
formed the silent garden, with its flowers and butterflies, into an 
ideal scene, where the lover is conscious of the presence of his 
mistress, whom he does not see. Werner has used this poem to 
illustrate the growth of a poem from a simple germ, its elabora- 
tion and climax. Lyrik und Lyriker ^ pp. 228-233, 350, 411. 

Uhland sent the poem to his friend Mayer, Aug. 12, 1809« 
The letter which accompanied it gave the story of its origin. 

Page 25. Oorabcn^. 
Date, Aug. 18, 1809. Gedichte^ 1815. 

Page 26. iDcr Q^ommcrfabcit. 
Date, Oct. 29, 1822. Gedichte^ 1826. 

Page 26. 9tad9H. 

Date, April 11 and 12, 1808. Poetischer Almanachj 1812, 
signed , Golfer/ and Gedichte, 181 5. 

Page a6. ZdiUmmt Ka<^barf<^aft. 

Date, Nov. 28, 1809. Gedichte, 181 5. Uhland, while engaged 
upon the thesis for his doctor's degree, wrote a letter to his nriend 
Mayer, who was then on a journey in North Germany, Feb. 6, 
x8io, in wluch he described his own life and gave him particulars 
of their common friends. In this letter he quoted the nrst stanza 
of this poem as it is printed, save a slight transposition (^o(^ 
rüd* i(^ feine ©eite fort), and the second in the following form: 

„9alb fpielt mein IRac^bar auf ber f^ISte 
tlnb fil^rt mir bie ®ebanfen ^in, 
S9a(b fte^t am f^enfter beim f^ilete 
2)ie angenehme S^ad^barin.'' 

Translated by Brooks and Sandars. 

Page 27. Sauernregel* 

Date, Dec. 3, 1807. Gedichte, 181 5. 

Translated by Brooks, Dulcken, Sandars. 

Set to music by Loewe, Kreutzer and Marschner. 
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Date, June 28, 18x4. Gedichte^ 181^. 
A quaint poem in dialogue, with naive, popular humor. 
I, I. @utf|i, glance inquiringly or longingly ^ a quaint word 
still retained in popular speech. 2. SBo nur, wherever. 
Translated by Blackie. 
Set t^ music by Loewe. 

Page 28. 3a9(H{(b. 

Date, March 21, 1812. Gedichte^ 18x5. A poem quite in the 
spirit of the folk-poetry. The comparison of one's love to hunted 
game is characteristic of the SSolUlteber. See 3agbglil(!/ Des 
Knaben WunderAorn, I, 294. 

„^et Säger \a^ ein ebleS 9BUb 
^r\\di, ^urtia unb gefd^ioinbe, 
vi max ein fd^öneS f^rauenbilb, 
^ad fi($ aaba Heft finbe.'' 

Also the ^^Sdgerlteber" in Ditfurth, Volks- und GesellschaftslUderj 
in which there are constant references to Cupid as a huntsman. 

n, 2. tl^&t'/ used as an auxiliary, like our verb "do." A 
M.H.G. usage surviving in the popular dialect and in folk-songs. 

Translated by Sandars and Skeat. 

Page 28. %t% Wirten SBitttcrlieb. 

Date, Nov. 20, 1809. Published in the Pantheon^ VoL ill, 
x8io, and in Gedichte^ 181 5. 
in, 1. '3 for \i(x^. 
Translated by Sandars. 
Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 

Page 29. £{cb t(« ®(fang(t»n. 

Date, Sept. 4, 1807. Gedichte^ 1815. One of Uhland's most 
spontaneous songs. 
n, 4. 3u mal/ at the same time. 6. ju 2)^al = ^inoB. 

Page 30. 9rfil^Ung«li(b(r. 

A group of poems written at different times but which have the 
merit of a common subject. Few poets have sung of spring in 
its varied suggest! veness with such absolute simplicity and 
natural feeling. Uhland did not incorporate with these poems 
»ober Srrüi^Unfl/ which he had published in the Poetischer 
Almanach (1812), as perhaps differing in tone and entirely in 
form and character. Goethe's poem Mailied^ ^SSSte l^ertli(^ leuchtet 
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mir bU 9latur/ surpasses these in pure joyousness, in the blending 
of nature and love, with the absence of a pensive didactic element. 
This series of poems lends itself readily to musical effect. 
Some have been set to music many times, especially f^rül^IinoSs 
glaube. 

1. ^rÜl^littöSalinunfl. — Date, March 21,1812. Gedichte^ 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 

2. ^rü^IinflSö laubc. — Date, March 21, 1812. Pub- 
lished first in the Dichterwald^ x^iS» ^'^'^ In Gedichte, 1815. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Schubert, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Kreutzer, M. 
Hauptmann, Curshmann, S. Bagge, E. Franck, Hermann Götz, 
F. Kücken, L. Hartmann, F. Lachner, Josephine Lang, K. G. 
Reissiger, F. Ries, W. Taubert, and £. HansUck. 

3. Sftül^HnöSrul^C. — Date, March 21, 1812. Dichter- 
waldj 181 3; Gedichte, 1815. 

Translated by Brooks. 

4. ^rül)IinöS feiet. — Date, 1814, day uncertain. Ge- 
dichte, 181 5. 

Translated by Blackie and Skeat. 

Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 

5. ßobbeS^rül^linflä. — Date, April 8,1811. Poetischer 
Alntanach, 1812; Gedichte, 1815. 

Translate by Sandars. 

6. ^ r Ü ^ It n 8 1 r jl. — Date uncertain, probably 1830. Pub- 
lished in Lieder by Karl Mayer, 1833. This and the following 
poem were only incorporated with the rest of the series in the 
eighth edition of the poems (1834). 

7. Äünftifier 8frü^ I tnfl. —Written in the autumn of 
1827. Published under the title J^tx flro^e ^ftü^Unfl/ in the 
fourth edition of the poems (1829). 

8. 8frül)tlttö8tieb beS Oieaenfenten. — Date, May 
19, 1812. Published first in the Dichterwald (1813), entitled 
Frühlingskriiik^ 9Xi6. signed »©ptnbeltnann, ber Oiecenjent/ and 
in Gedichte, 181 5, where it constituted the last of the series 
(No. 6). 

The sarcasm relates to a critic, Christoph Friedrich Weisser, 
who had ridiculed the Poetic Altnanach, and the romantic spirit 
of Uhland and his fellow-poets. 

Translated by Blackie. 

n, 4. SKeinet^alben, / have no objections. 
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m, 3. ^l^KomcIc = 9la(]^ttflaa. 

IV, 4. The Frühling of Christian Ewald von Kleist was a 
l^oem written in imitation of Thompson's Seasons. The reviewer, 
who has no feeling for nature, derives whatever mechanical 
sentiment he possesses from a poet whose work is full of minute 
matter-of-fact details and images. The union of this poem with 
the preceding, which manifest such an outburst of natural joy in 
spring, may oe regarded as unfortunate. 

Page 33. %tx Ungenannten. 

Date, May 15, 1819. Published first in the third edition of 
Uhland's poems, 1826. Written for the birthday of Emilie 
Vischer, who later became the poet's wife (May 29, 1820), and 
who wrote a beautiful tribute to his memory. Ludwig Uhland, 
Eine Gabe für Freunde, Zum 26. Afrtl 1865. The original 
title of the poem was simply the date, " Am 15. Mai 1819." 

The two stanzas here published were preceded by a third : 

„3u eined Xa^eS Stumme, 
5)cr un3 oiel $cit befc^ieb, 
S[)rid^t man n)o^l eine S31ume, 
Unb fingt man n)o&( ein £ieb. 
Bag ^et^t'S, ein »lümc^en brechen, 
3Bo reicher grül^ltng blü^t ? 
(Sin neueg £teb au fpred^en, 
SBo ooUe Siebe glü^t ?" 

See Witwe, p. 167. 

By the omission of this stanza the personal and occasional ele- 
ment in the poem was removed and its application no longer limited 
to the event which called it forth 

Translated by Barber, Blackie and Sandars.' 

Page 33. 9reie 5lunfl. 

Date, May 24, 1812. Deutscher Dichterwald, 1813 ; Gedichte 
1815. 

A spirited defense of poetry, which "^s not limited to a few 
proud names. The spirit of poetry is universal. Sing the im- 
pulses of thy heart in gentle strain or in passion, as the inspira- 
tion of the moment suggests ; if not the record of an entire life, 
the experiences of youth ; if not to be bound in books, cast a 
single sheet to the winds. 

Uhland's generous nature exposed him to endless applications 
for help. Some wished poems or dramas written to commemo- 
rate their pathetic or heroic history. Many young writers with- 
out poetic gifts interpreted the above poem to be a justification of 
any poetic endeavor, and sent frequently to Uhland their verses 
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with the motto ^©iitfie, »em ©efang öefieben.* The number of 
these poetical effusions was so great that Uhland once cried out 
in anger, '' But I said, let him sing upon whom song has been be- 
stowed." IViiwey pp. 416, 417. This poem has often been re- 
garded as the motto of the Swabian school. 

I, 2. This poem occupies the first place in the anthology, 
Deutscher Dichterwald. 

IV, 8. ^(ütentnonb/ indefinite, for the time of flowers : STlonb 
= ^^onat. The M. H. G. mäne, moon^ in the 14th century, 
mdne, m6n came to be in the 15th the usual form, and was fre- 
quent until late in the 17th century. It was both strong and 
weak in declension. The form STlonb/ M. H. G. mant, has ap- 
peared since the 14th century. The meaning was early trans- 
ferred to the period' of the moon's revolution, and used to indicate 
time. As such it is very common in Luther's translation of the 
Bible. The weak form is still preserved in compounds, ^^STlon« 
bcnft^iein/ Bauernregel^ p. 27, »SWonbennat^t/ and in the sense 
of month. 

y, 2. fliegenb SSIatt^ a name applied to a single page or sheet, 
containing an item of news, a song, or later a satire, used after 
the invention of printing. The fliegenbe flatter became power- 
ful controversial weapons during the Reformation. 

Set to music by Kreutzer and Moscheles. 

Page 35. Sa« Xfial. 

Date, June 19, 181 t. Published first in the Dickierwald, 1813, 
signed "-d," and in Gedichte^ 181 5. Many of Uhland's poems 
are closely associated with scenes near his native town. From 
the heights of Tübingen the Neckar Valley is visible to the 
southeast, through which once extended one of the great military 
highways over which the German emperors marched to Italy to 
be cro¥med. This valley led toward the hamlet of Wankheim, a 
favorite resort of the poet, where many of his poems originated. 
Uhland returned from Paris, Feb. 14, 181 1, but the occasion of 
this poem seems to have been a return from a brief journey to 
Heilbronn and Stuttgart, a few days before the date of its com- 
position. The pensive melancholy of this poem prevails in many 
of his earlier productions. 



Page 36. fDtorgen». 



rage 30. sjcorgene. 

Date, 1 86 1, one of the very last poems which Uhland ever 
wrote. Gedichte, 1863. 
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Page 36. 9lul)(t^al. 

Date, Feb. 7, 1812. Deut scher Dichterwald (1813). Gedichte^ 1815. 
Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 

Page 36. Sbcn^ioolCcn. 

Date, June 22, 1834. Published first in the ei^th edition of 
Uhland's Poems (1834). The previous poem, Ruhethaly is a 
question ; the present is an answer possibly unintended in compo- 
sition, but its position, placed nearly twenty years later beside the 
former, suggests a purpose. 

I, 1. abenbm&rtS/ in the west. 8. jerl^aud^it/ dissolved. See 
Hassenstein, p. 140. 

Page 37. Slcc^tfcrtfgung. 

Begun May 4, completed Sept. 7, 181 6. Published first in 
the second edition of Uhland's Poems (1820). This poem is 
undoubtedly a personal confession and defense. It was written 
in the midst of the struggle for a liberal constitution, in which 
Uhland was actively engaged, but at a time when all hopes of a 
representative government had been temporarily disappointed by 
the rejection by the Constituent Assembly of the liberal constitu- 
tion prof>osed by the king and a return to arbitrary government. 
All reform was now at an end, and all reforming spirits were 
powerless. Uhland would not accept.office in a country without 
a constitution, and would have preferred to earn his bread as an 
advocate in a foreign land rather then accept a position where the 
sacrifice of his independence and his manhood were involved. 
He rejected all inducements looking to a professorship in his own 
university, which would subject him to a loss of liberty, and require 
him to take the oath of homage to the king. All hopes of promotion 
in his native country were at end. His disappointment as ex- 
pressed in the poem was a personal one, but it was even more, it 
mvolved the defeat of his dearest hopes for his nation's welfare. 
A few months later he wrote sadly, to Vamhagen, that Germany 
had little more to expect from those in authority, from congresses 
and diets down, or from the pending negotiations of cabinets, — 
that, on the contrary, only when every branch of the people awoke 
to self-consciousness and to inner conviction (innerer ^eQVilnbunQ) 
would their power be felt. Witwe ^ p. 11 5-125. 

1, 1. Sd^eine, illusion. 

Page 37. 9ln einem ^tWttn IDtorgeit. 

Date, July 12, 1812. Gedichte^ 1815. Sent to Mayer on the 
day of its composition: ,2)er Weitere ^immel, • ttelt^iet biefen 
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SWorgcn nat^ langer Seit »ieber ju felien mar, tocranla|te folgenbc 
SSerfe.* Mayer, I, 246. 

Page 38. ®ruf| ber Seelen. 

Date, Nov. 20 and 21, 1825. Gedichte, 1826 (third ed.). 

Page 38. 9Iuf ber Überfahrt» 

Date, Oct. 9, 1823. Published first in the third edition of 
Uhland's Poems ^1826). The scene of this poem is the Neckar 
River near the village of Hofen below Cannstatt. The ruins of a 
castle stand on a height above, and a dam spans the stream. 

n, 2. gioeen, an old inflected form of the masc. of the numeral 
Uhland preserves often with apparent care thie different forms of 
the numeral corresponding to the different genders. 

The elder of the two companions was his favorite uncle. Pastor 
Hoser, the brother of his mother, the minister of the church in the 
neighboring village of Schmieden. The poem An den Tod eines 
Landgeistlichen was dedicated to the memory of this uncle. The 
present poem was suggested by a solitary walk which Uhland 
took to Münster across the Neckar in 1822. See Witwe ^ p. 88, 
and Notter, p. 160. 

m, 8. 2)icfer, braufenb toor un§ aUen, refers to Uhland's 
friend, the young poet Friedrich von Harpprecht (i 788-1813), 
who was a fellow-student of law with Uhland at Tübingen in 
1805. His military spirit led him in 1807, in his nineteenth year, 
to enlist as a cavalry officer in the army of Würtemberg against 
Austria. Later, he was an officer of ordnance under General 
Berthier. At the bloody battle of Wagram he was on the staff of 
the emperor Napoleon. With the army of this country he marched 
to Russia, where he distinguished himself at the battle of Smolensk, 
when his bravery won for him the Order of Military Merit of 
Würtemberg and the French cross of the Legion of Honor. At 
the battle of the Borodino, he fought desperately and lost his leg 
by a cannon shot. He suffered great hardships on the way to 
Wilna, where he died from the effect of his injury, and the terrible 
sufferings of the retreat. 

Uhland published anonymously Harpprecht's literary remains, 
consisting of letters and poems, in 1813. See Notter, pp. 46-50. 

Translated by Moir, Barker, Brooks. 

Set to music by Loewe. 

Page 39. !^i( Serdf^en* 

Date, April 2, 1834. Gedichte^ 1^34* 
. Translated by Sahdars. 
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Page 40. !^{<^t(rf(9(n. 

Date, April 2, 1834. Gedichte^ 1834. The poet's blessing, be- 
stowing the flowers of song upon the earth, is not welcome to the 
aged laborer, who regards them as useless and an injury to the 
harvest. The poet d^ends his light strain. As the flowers delight 
the child with their brightness, so his modest flowers /claim but a 
simple oflice. 

Sandars has translated the last stanza very successfully. 

" Friend, methinks my modest lay 
Will not make the neld too gay; 
Flowers enough to deck thy sheaves. 
Flowers thy bttle grandson weaves." 

Page 40. ^it Q^onncnwenbc« 

Date, June 22-23, 1834. Published as above. The date coin- 
cides with that of Abendwolken. The pause of nature which this 
poem commemorates may be compared with the day's transition 
to evening with which Byron begins his Monody on the Death of 
Sheridan, 

"When the last sunshine of expiring day 
In summer's twilight weeps itself away, 
Who hah not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart as dew along the flower, 
With a pure feeling which absorbs and awes 
While nature makes that melancholy pause — 
Her breathing ntonunt on the bridge where time 
0/ light and darkness forms an arch sublime. 

11,2. Si^mMtxCt, with her com/flaint. 8. übertoat^teil;/»//»^. 
4. S^edef^llaQ, the summons to a new career. 
Translated by Brooks (" Sundown ") and Skeat 

Page 41. iDcr IDtobn. 

Date, 1829. Morgenblatt ^ Nov. 27, 1829, and in Gedichte 
(1S31). Notter states in his life of Uhland that the single inci- 
dent which seems to have interested Uhland in the mystic 
speculations, which consumed so large a portion of the life of 
Kerner, somnambulism, etc., and narrated to him by the latter, 
was the story of Countess M[ede]m, who fell asleep in her child- 
hood in a fleld of poppies, whereby she entered into a peculiar 
mental state which bewildered her as regards the persons and 
things with which she was most nearly associated. Uhland used 
this suggestion to depict the ideal and the real of life, and of 
the poet's dream. He said to Kerner in a letter, " Thou seest 
that I have broken a poppy from your garden." See Notter, p. 
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75. Hebbel rem^ks that Uhland in Der Mohn has illustrated 
the profound truth that if poetry is a dream in which the possi- 
bilities of things in their most essential nature are symbolized, the 
poet must be the involuntary and eternal mirror of this dream. 
Quoted by Werner, p. 242. The second stanza refers to Keroer's 
story. 

Translated by Blackie, Martin and Sandars. 

Page 42. 9teifen. 

Date, June 28-29, 1834. Gedichte^ 1^34. In answer to an in- 
vitation to travel, the poet praises the inspiration which comes 
from his native valley and its familiar paths. Imagination 
beckons him to mystic isles, and traverses illimitable starry 
spaces. Dreams old and new, the future, the past, and boundless 
visions open ever before him here. 

Translated by Furness. 

Page 44. aBanbcrUcbcr* 

A group of poems, eight of which were published first in the 
Dichterwald (1813)» as ,?l(^|t neue äßanDerlieber,* and signed 
" Uhland." The third, 5n ber 8r«rne, was incorporated with 
the others, in Gedichte, 181 5. The date of the poems is as fol- 
lows: 

1. ßebeiDol)!. — Dec. 2, 1807. 

2. ©(^etbcnunb SJleiben. — Aug. 18, 1811. 
Set to music by Kreutzer and Brahms. 

3. 3nber8r^tne. — June 2, 1806. 

Set to music by numerous composers, among others by Brahms, 
Kreutzer, Bungert, Dessauer, Dietrich and Methfessel. 

4. 3Jloröenlteb. — Nov.20, 1811. 

Set to music by Loewe, Kreutzer, and Rubinstein* 

5. Slat^itretfe. — July 7, i8ii. 
Translated by Brooks. 

Set to music by Kreutzer, £. Naumann, J. Brüll and Dessauer. 

6. SBinterretfe. — Nov. 13, 1811. 

7. ^breife. — Sept. 14, 1811. 

8. ©infebr. — Nov. 20, 1811. 
Translated by Brooks. 

9. i&etmfel)r. — Nov. 19, 1811. 
Set to music by Kreutzer and Brahms. 

These " Songs of Travel," like so many of the folk-songs, re- 
ceive a part of their charm from the relation of the traveler to his 
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beloved, and his interpretation of nature as illustrating that re- 
lation. The meanings which may attach to the most simple event 
are practically endless : every shadow that passes over the sl^, 
the tone of the note of every bird, all natural phenomena may be- 
come significant. This interpretation of nature is the source of 
the mystery, awe, and often of the superstition, with which aJl 
natural phenomena are invested. The lost ring or the broken mill- 
wheel may alike indicate that love is at an end. See ®er 9lin0 
and 

„^a unten in ientm X^ale 

S)a treibt bad Saffer ein 9lab, 

S>aS treibt nichts aU Siebe 

Com 9lbenb biS toieber an %a% ; 

S)aS 9iab, baS ifl gebrochen, 

S)te Siebe, bie l^at ein 6nb, 

Unb wenn swei Siebenbe fcbeiben, 

@ie reiben einanber bie ^ttnb.'' 

— gRflOerS 9lbf(${eb : Det Knaben Wuttdtrhom, 1, 136. 

Page 48. Ocrfpatctc« ^odE>)(itI{(^. 

Date, Nov. 24, 1816. Gedichte^ 1820. 

The original version of this poem in three stanzas is given by 
Keller, Ein Gedicht Uhlands Freunden zum Gruss mitgeUilt^ 
Tübingen^ 1876. The absence of the poet, or of his muse, was 
caused, as is shown by the original form of the second stanza, viz. 
the service of his country : 

w92i(^t ifl fie umgefprungen 
SRit eitlem @pie( unb Zanb, 



@te If^at biedmal gerunaen 
gflrS teure »aterianby 



The last four lines of the third stanza were substituted for the 
above verses. The omitted lines were : 

,y@ie frttgt, wad eS bebeute, 
%a% fie oerjügliA war. 
2:nfft fie benn md^t aud^ l^eute 
(Sin ^er}lt(^ liebenb $aar.' 

The Crown Prince William had succeeded his father. King 
Frederick I, to power, Oct. 30, 1816. The proposed constitution 
was under discussion in the committee of the assembly, and Uh- 
land, though not a member, was actively interested in the pro- 
ceedings. Some of his most spirited political poems fall at this 
time, as Schwindelhaber ^ Nov. 12-14, Hausrecht ^ Nov. 20, Das 
Herz für unser Volk, Nov. 2X. 
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Page 49. IDtclfcIfuppettlfe^. 

Date, Jan. 26, 1814. Gedichte^ 181 5. 

n, 7. bürfien = sed^eti; as explained by Immermann, Münch- 
hauseriy I, 177, who speaks of the word as being in vogue in 
Swabia. 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page 50. XHnflieb. 

Date, Jan. i, 1812. Published first in the Dichterwald (1813), 
signed ^U^oller/ and in Gedichte, 181^. Like the preceding, a 
favorite student song, sung usually to the music of Kreutzer, but 
composed also by Spohr and Brudi. A spirited and tempestuous 
song whose separate themes, hunting, storm, battle and judgment, 
are united in the final stanza. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Kreutzer, Spohr and Bruch. 

Page 52. £i(b cine* beutfc^en ^angcri. 

Date, Jan. 29, 1814. Printed first in the Morgenblatt of Oct. 
16, 1814, and in Gedichte^ 18 15. This poem was written after the 
withdrawal of Wiirtemberg from the support of Napoleon follow- 
ing the battle of Leipzig, and its patriotic co-operation with its 
North-German allies and Austria and Russia in the advance into 
France. 

Uhland's intense patriotism banished all lesser themes from his 
mind, and explains the sudden cessation of the fountain of song 
within him, save when the cause of liberty was involved. 

H, 1. i^attett/ the Chattij an Old German tribe which occupied 
in part the present Hesse, famous for its warlike spirit. 8. Uhiand 
did not serve as a soldier in the Wars of Liberation, as his native 
land, under the lead of King Frederick I, fought on the side of 
Napoleon, even amid the snows of Russia. He was ready, in 
case there was a national levy and a general military service such 
as existed in all the other German States, to bear his part in a 
cause which assumed national proportions. He felt that in that 
case he should derive a satisfaction for his entire life in such 
service. See his letter written at the end of the year 18x3. 
Witwe, p. 89. 

The simplicity of this poem is only equaled by the modesty of 
the poet's aspiration : he did not seek fame, but only the right to 
sing the triumph of the German people in a sacred war. 

Page 53. 9luf ba« Kinb cine« (Dichter*. 

Date, Tune 11, 1814. Published first in Gedichte^ 1815. Writ- 
ten as a birthday ode to Rosa Maria, Uhland's god-daughter, the 
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eldest child of his friend, the poet Kerner, She was the author of 
Justinus Kerner's Jugendliebe und mein Vaterhaus {iZyj), The 
date of the poem is coincident with the return of the victorious 
Wiirtembergers from the defeat of Napoleon and the capture of 
Paris under the Crown Prince William. 

Ps^ffe 54« Vn ^ai Oaterlanb. 

Date, Jan. 29, 18x4. Published in the first edition of Uhland's 
poems, and placed at the end of the Lieder^ the first division, and 
designed to dedicate them to his Fatherland. As the flower of 
the German youth had fallen in that sacred struggle, what value 
was it possible to attach to the preceding poems in comparison 
with such grand and sacred sacrifices ? 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page 54. !Die bcutfc^c ®pra<^9(f(nf<^aft. 

Date, Jan. 23, 18 17. Published first in the third edition of the 
Gedichte (1826). The Berlin Society for the German Language 
numbered many of the foremost scholars of Germany among its 
members. Uhland was elected a member of the society in July, 
1816, and he prepared an article upon the province of such a 
society, Ueber die Aufgabe einer Gesellschaft für deutsche 
Sprache^ Jan. 8-10, 1817 {^Schriften V, 283-290). Uhland in his 
poem has a high conception of the sacredness of speech, which re- 
ceives its impress from within. Its purity, clearness and delicacy 
must spring from the heart. Only when the soul glows does 
language possess enthusiasm, vigor and ardor. Falsity in speech 
is to be censured above all else, and German loyalty and virtue 
must accompany German words. The German language should 
never be the servant of hypocrisy and idle dalliance, but the voice 
of tender reverence and of genuine affection, and should be proudly 
consecrated to the struggle for justice and liberty. In the case 
of Uhland, the most common themes were kindled with the glow 
of patriotism, and the enduring popularity of his verse b due to 
the pure and lofty atmosphere which it breathes. 

Page 56. %Kt neue ajtufe. 

Date, Sept. 7, 1816. Gedichte^ 1820. This poem reveals the 
sacrifice which it cost Uhland to be comp>elled to exchange poetry 
and the literary studies in which he found delight for the legsü 
studies necessary to success in his profession. It explains also 
how his verse assumed a loftier note when the stem Goddess of 
Justice summoned nations and kings before her solemn bar. 
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X?aterIäTi6tf(^e ©ebic^te« 

In November, x8i6, Uhland published anonymously for general 
circulation a sheet containing six poems. They were all the pro- 
duct of the political crisis which arose in connection with the 
struggle for constitutional government in his native land, and 
appealed powerfully to the heart of the people. 

King Frederick I had left the Congress of Vienna abruptly, 
and had announced, on Jan. xi, i8i^, his intention to bestow a 
constitution upon his country *^ suited to its external and internal 
condition and the rights of the individual and the necessities of 
the State, and also a representative assembly," '' to which he was 
not forced by any external necessity nor by any obligation into 
which he had entered to others," that is, to any foreign power. 
He sought thus to forestall the declaration of the Congress that 
every state of the new German Confederation should have a 
representative constitution. WUrtemberg and Bavaria had pro- 
tested energetically at the Congress against its right to prescribe 
the internal government of a country, as a breach of princely pre- 
rogatives. 

The Constituent Assembly which the king called, met on March 
15, 181 5. The outline of a constitution which the king had 
drawn up was rejected almost unanimously, although it embodied 
principles of liberal constitutional government in advance of that 
of any other European state. The chief ground of opposition to 
it was not the provisions which it contained, but the assumption 
that they were derived from royal favor and not from early char- 
ters. The kingdom had been doubled in population and in extent 
of territory by adopting the cause of Napoleon. While " Old 
WUrtemberg" could appeal to ancient chartered rights, "New 
WUrtemberg " had no such appeal. Nearly all parties, — the 
nobility, who were represented for the first time in a national 
assembly, the clerical and the popular representatives, as well as 
the members from the original dukedom and the new territory, 
voted to reject the proposed constitution. The question of hered- 
itary and of popular rights, and of royal privilege, agitated the 
nation. The struggle which now began lasted for four years and 
through three successive constitutional assemblies. It began 
under the reign of Frederick I, and was continued under that 
of his son Wiuiam I, when the present constitution was formally 
ratified. The following poems arose during this contest, and 
illustrate the various political questions which were at issue. 
They show Uhland's energetic and uncompromising political 
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attitude, and his unyielding loyalty to his convictions, at a time 
when freedom of utterance imperiled all hopes of governmental 
favor and of civil promotion. Freytag says that the Swabian 
poets were the first " artist souls " who acquired vigor from par- 
ticipation in their country's politics, and among these, Uhland was 
chief. No participation on the part of a Carman poet in the 
public life of his nation equals that of Uhland. He thus labored 
m the spirit of that German poet who first of all exercised a 
commanding influence in politics, Walther von der Vogelweide, 
whose life he wrote so beautifully and sympathetically. 

Page 57. !Dii« alte ^vAt 9tec^t* 

Date, Feb. 24, 1816. This poem illustrates the attitude of one 
political party, the " Old Wiirtembergers," of which the title of 
this poem was the watchword. They maintained the existence of 
certain immemorial and inalienable rights, which were not depend- 
ent upon the pleasure of the crown. These rights, which had been 
obtained by concessions from their rulers, were for the citizen : the 
right of voluntary expatriation ; freedom from punishment, save 
after due trial before a regular tribunal and in accordance with 
law; exemption from taxation and from feudal service, save as 
provided by the constitution, also from enforced service at hunts 
or festivals or upon buildings ; the inviolability of property and 
personal rights ; the ability to possess weapons, and freedom from 
military service, save in case of war and with the consent of 
the estates, and then only for the period of the war; also the 
protection of the church in its former privileges. The standing 
army was to be recruited only by voluntary enlistments, especially 
in time of peace, and for a specific time of service. 

All these rights had been violated. The Duke Frederick II, 
later Elector and King (Dec. 26, 1805), abolished the ancient 
constitution (Dec. 30, 12^05), and ruled arbitrarily ; he levied taxes, 
incurred lavish expenditures and administered the national treasury 
as his personal property. The rich possessions of the Protestant 
church were appropriated as state property. The questions which 
were at issue in the struggle are defined in the poem. Uhland 
emphasized the rights of the individual. 

n, 3. ein unb au0, everywhere, 

IV, 1. möBifl = mo^iöc.^ 2. unb wol^l ju reddncn xot\% knows 
how to estimate justly^ and is, 3. watchful over expenses, 

V, 4. QCtrieulic^ = treulich, an archaic form. 

yi, 3 . tocrf eckten, originally borfcd^tcn, champion^ defend, 
Vni, 1. 'liz^, originally \it^, = bcjffcn. 

IX, 3. refers to the overthrow of hereditary rights by Fred- 
erick I. 
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Pa^re 59. SBfirttemberg* 

Date, Sept. 1,1816. The year 181 6, and especially the month 
of September, was with Uhland prolific in patriotic poems. The 
Baron von Wangenheim had been called from the curatorship of 
the University of Tübingen to be the guiding spirit in drafting 
the new constitution of the kingdom, and the voice of the king's 
absolute will, published then his pamphlet '* Upon the division of 
the popular representation into two sections '' ( Ueber die Tren- 
nung der Volksvertretung in zwei Abtheilungen). The popular 
excitement and distrust were very great. Uhland opposed the 
introduction of an Upper House, or House of Lords. Later he 
published an impassioned address to the people entitled Keine 
Adelskammer, 

m, 8. " Though man should seek thy ruin, 

•Thou couldst not ruined be." 

— Skeai, 

VI, 2. %tb or ^tp, called also Slaube or @(^n)&btf(^ %Ib; a 
lofty plateau and mountain chain extending between the Danube 
and the Neckar, from the Black Forest to the mountains of 
Franconia and constituting the Swabian Jura, between two and 
three thousand feet in height. Many peaks are crowned with 
castles and famous in history, as those of Hohenstaufen, Hohen- 
zollem, Teck, Hohenneuffen. Lichtenstein, Achalm and Rech- 
berg. The different parts of the range bear different names, as 
the Baralb, the Hardt, etc. The term 9laul(|e %Ib is also applied 
to a limited portion of the range, viz., that which slopes on the 
so uth to the Danube. 

YJJLL, 4. SBetn^berg. An ancient town a few miles east of 
Heilbronn. Soon after the accession of Konrad 1 II to the throne 
of Germany (March 7, 1138), he was involved in a contest with 
Henry the Proud, Duke of Bavaria, the most powerful prince of 
Germany, who had been his rival. Henry died soon after, but the 
war was continued in behalf of his son, afterward Henry the 
Lion, by the latter's uncle Welf VI. In the beginning of Nov., 
1 140. the king invested Weinsberg, which had been garrisoned by 
Welt. The king defeated a powerful army, sent to its relief, and, 
after a month's siege, the city itself was obliged to capitulate 
(Dec. 21, 1140). The king granted life to the women in the city, 
and permission to retain whatever they could carry away on their 
shoulders. They bore out of the city their husbands, and when 
Duke Frederick sought to prevent this, the king permitted it with 
the word, " A king's word cannot be perverted." The story of the 
deliverence dates from the century of the battle, and though 
called in question by eminent recent historians, has made ^e 
fame of the women of Wdnsberg illustrious through all ages. 
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The ruins of the castle, Wdbertreu, which was destroyed in 1525, 
are on a height above the town. Julius Kerner, the poet and 
physician, lived at the foot of the mountain. The castle is famous 
through Burger's ballad, and poems of Kemer, August Mayer and 
others. 



Page 60. ®ef|»räd^. 



Date.Srat. 3, 1816. Directed against the Baron von Wangen> 
_Mm (b. March 14, 1773; d. July 19, 1850). The Baron von 
Wangenheim, a native of Gotha, was one of the ablest of the 



many doctrinaire politicians who guided the fortunes of the states 
of South Germany in the difScult years of constitutional develop- 
ment which followed the wars of Liberation. After serving the 
government of Koburg-Saalfeld, where he became Vice-Presi- 
dent in the ministry, he was dismissed from his post for unmask- 
ing its corrupt financial system (1804?). After the fall of the 
German Empire he was received into the public service of King 
Frederick of Würtemberg (1806). After the first constitution 
had been unanimously rejected by the convention, the king sum- 
moned Wang^heim to draft a new one. The former draft had 
been rejected by the deputies as apparently designed to perpetuate 
arbitrary power under the guise of constitutional government. 
The constitution which was outlined by Wangenheim and laid 
before the convention, Nov. 13, 181 5, though d^ective in details, 
was a marvelous product of liberal statesmanship, but it en- 
countered the Intter opposition of separate and even diverse in- 
terests in the kingdom. As the creation of modem political 
views, it did not ratify ancient and absolute methods or usages, 
hence it was opposed by the free, popular element which 
Uhland represented. The " Old Wiirtembergcrs " demanded 
their former constitution ; the ^* New Wiirtembergers " sustained 
this demand because it would guarantee to them similar rights ; 
the hereditary bureaucracy desired to recover their exclusive 
privileges: the nolnlity, formerly responsible only to the Empire, 
and the Protestant prelates, whose vast revenues had been merged 
into those of the state, all opposed upon personal grounds the pro- 
posed constitution. The party which appealed to national history 
naturally numbered the most adherents. Upon Wangenheim, as 
the responsible author of the new policy, the indignation of the 
populace was poured out. As a foreigner it was easy to 
characterize him as unfeeling for national institutions and as 
having no "heart for the people." The present poem is a con- 
versation or dialogue upon ba§ alte Qute Üte^t; between an " Old 
Wiirtemberger," who answers the objections raised by Wangen- 
heim or some supporter of the new system. 
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n, 2. ^aS IBeff're, an improvement, not simply what has been 
good in the past, is to be praised. 

m, 1. meifer is of course to point out a better way. 8. etnsein 
= etnselnen. This form of the adjective was a favorite with 
Uhland. 

Y, 4. tn&^a(( == aatnaJdlif^. 

VI, 8. The argument is that reforms must be based on existing 
institutions, and not simply theoretical, echoing the spirit of the 
time. 

The poet Rückert had come to Stuttgart to be the editor of 
Cotta's Morgenblatt* Uhland enjoyed his friendship and, in his 
letters, praised his many gifts. Rückert differed from Uhland in 
his view of the proposed constitution, and when Uhland published 
the preceding poem Rückert issued a few days later (Nov. i6) 
an eaually spirited rejoinder, bearing the same title as Uhland's, 
and later the full title, Gespräch zwischen einem Altivürtem^ 
berger und dem Freiherrn von Wangenheim. 

»34 Mn beS ^Iten treuer Aned^t, 
ffieil eft ein ®uteft ift." — 

5%>a% <9ute beffem ifl ein Sliest, 
)ad nur ein Aneckt 'otx^K^W — 



w 



.ySom ®uten I^a6' id^ fld^'re Spur, 
Com »effern leiber nid^t." — 
ff!Z>u fc^Ue^efk beine klugen nur, 
6onil leigt' i^ bir bad Sid^t.« — 

ffSd^ fc^iDöt' auf leinen einieln üRann, 
J)"enn einer bin auc^ idb." — 
»SBo bid^ baft M ni^t galten lann, 
epviäi, woran l^ältil bu bid^?^ — 

fr34 Wt' eft mit bem fd^Ud^ten einn, 
^tv auft bem Colte fpric^t" — 

Se^Iic^t finn'aeft €pre(&en ift ©eioinn, 
lermorr'neft ®(|)reten nid^t.^.— 

»34 lobe mir ben ftiHen ®e{il, 
J)er mä^Ii<^ wirft unb fdjafft." — 
r^od^ forbert jebeft SEBerf jumeifk 
^ud^ (Schöpf erarmeft Araft.^ — 

•SBaft nid^t pon innen feimt ^txvot, 
3fi in ber SBurjcI fd^road^.« — 
0i>o^ einmal mu^ man jä'n aupor, 
SSaft murjeln foU ^ernad?.^ — 
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„tfix meinH e« löblid^, bod^ bu \^ 
5ür unfcr SoH fein $erj.^ — 
ffSfiv ed traa' i(^ famt anbrer Saft 
Vud^ biefer ittänCuna @(^mer).^ — 

See Treitschke, Historische und Politische Aufsötte (1865), 
Article on Karl August von Wangenheim. 

Pmge 6z. Vit bie OoK^ocrtrctcr* 

Date, Sept. 6, 18 16. 

The plan of a constitution was under debate in a commission 
consisting of certain royal officials and the representatives of the 
estates. The poem was an appeal to the representatives of the 
people to insist energetically upon a constitution embodying their 
ancient rights, which had been tested, proved and demonstrated. 
An agreement between the assembly and the crown was at first 
rendered impossible by the rigid insistence by the former upon 
the retention of a standing commission of parliament to control 
the execution of the laws, and upon an independent treasury. 

The main object of this commission would have been to main- 
tain popular rights by obstructing the royal will. Such a system 
of government could not accord with the demands of a modem 
state. The dominance of a committee, composed of a clerical 
element, in effect partly hereditary, and of the Knighthood, in ad- 
dition to representatives of the cities, would not have been an 
efifective executive body. Though a similar organization had been 
on occasions in the past a guardian of popular rights, it had been 
capaUe of monstrous perversion and of corruption. 

Pmge 6s. 91m 18. Cftober 1816. 

Date, Oct. 15-17, 1816. The battle of Leipzig, which resulted 
in the overthrow of Napoleon's power, occurred between the i6th 
and i8th of Oct., 1811. 

This is one of Uhland's most spirited poems, national in its 
character, and not limited to questions which agitated his country 
alone. The people had conquered on that memorable day ; they 
had rescued the princes from humiliation, but freedom had not 
resulted, because justice had not been established. The blood of 
the people had been poured out, but the worldly-wise needed to be 
informed that the motive of this great sacrifice was simple justice. 
Court councillors and marshalls had not fathomed the profound 
significance of that awful battle, when God summoned nations to 
judgment. 

I, 1. The poem begins in an impassioned strain. Should some 
glorified poet of freedom who had died on the battle-field, such 
possibly as Theodore Kömer, who fell near LUtzow, Aug. 26, 
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1 8 13, now return, he would sing in sharp censure and with celestial 
power. 

n, 8. The festival of this battle, which was celebrated through- 
out Germany, had lost its significance. Frederick I of Wiirtem- 
berg even forbade its obervance. 

n, 8. When the Russian General, Prince Schwarzenberg an- 
nounced to the Allied Monarchs the fall of Leipzig, they fell upon 
their knees and rendered thanks to God for their great victory. 

V, 2. tooUt', claim, 7. auäjubrufcn, without the umlaut, for 
the modem auszubrüten. The reference is to 3^r SBcifen of the 
first line, — to the doctrinaire writers, who did not grasp the 
significance of the struggle, but whose writings served to dissemi- 
nate opinions which would undermine the new liberty and result 
in reaction. 

VI, 2. trüben, dull or dimmed. 

The patriotic poems which follow were published first in the 
Vaterländische Gedichte^ 181 7. They also appeared in Gedichte^ 
1820 (second edition). 

Page 64. ISai ^tt\ für unfer OoU. 

Date, Nov. 21, 18x6. This poem was a powerful arraignment 
of the Baron von Wangenheim, who was characterized as carrying 
out the proposed changes in the constitution without reference to 
the popular sentiment and without regard to national history. 
The poem ends with a touching appeal to the king, to whose 
royal house their ancestors had been loyal, and in whose personsd 
service the youth had won fame in battle. 

Pmge 66. ISett £atibflätibeti gum Q^|ir<flo|»||«tag 1819. 

Date, March 14, 18x7. Duke Christopher of Wiirtemberg, the 
son of Duke Ulrich, was bom May X2, 1515, and reigned from 
Nov. 6, 1550, to Dec. 28, 1568. He is honored as the founder of 
the national constitution. He ratified the Compact of Tübingen 
of 15T41 between the crown and the estates, which formed the 
magna charta of the liberty of his country. By this treaty it was 
provided that no war should be entered upon thereafter without 
the knowledge and consent of the estates ; that free emigration 
from the country should be permitted to all citizens ; that neither 
land nor people should be pledged without the advice, knowledge 
and consent of the estates ; that the estates should no longer 
be responsible for the ducal obligations, and that extraordinary 
assessments should no longer be levied and no citizen should be con- 
demned, save after just trial and in accordance with law. The 
application of these principles in administration, and the regula- 
tion of the civil affairs of the dukedom was the great merit of the 
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Duke. The church and ecclesiastical establishments were regu- 
lated in accordance with the new Protestant faith ; public " Ger- 
man ^ schools were established everywhere, and Latin schools in 
all the cities and larger villages. Through his wisdom, justice 
and demency, the Duke came to be lov^ as the father of his 
country. 

When the constitutional struggle arose, the supporters of the 
ancient order, ^baS alte gute IRed^t/ glorified the system under 
which the country had been governed for two hundred and fifty 
years. They wore medallions of Duke Christopher in hat-buckles 
and in iron finger-rings. 

St. Christopher's day was the 15th of March. On the 3d of 
March of this year, the king laid before the parliament the draft 
of a new constitution, believing, as he said, that " only by an es- 
tablished legal order could he establish the permanent happiness 
of his people ; this aim he hoped to attain by a constitution whose 
leading prmciple should be justice, and whose leading character- 
istic should be publicity .*' This was the third constitution which 
had been laid before the chamber for ratification. This constitu- 
tion was alike opposed by Uhland and his friends as embodying 
serious defects, and the assembly in rejecting it (June 2) declared 
that an imperfect constitution ought not to go into effect. The 
objections urged against the new constitution were, that it em- 
bodied a bi-cameraf system, including a house of lords, and failed 
to provide for a permanent committee of control in the interim of 
the sessions of the parliament, with a treasury at its disposal. 

n, 1. etlaud^t, illustrious, the title of a duke, with which, by 
a play upon wordis, erteu^tet is explained. • 

in, 7. oefanbett, strewn with sand, that is, to dry the ink, 
and as a sign that the question is disposed of. 8. Ie1iit9,/lnal, 
impljring an unswerving demand. 

Page 67. ®cbct tint$ SBfirttembcrger*. 

Date, April 18, 181 7. This solemn appeal was written during 
the struggle above described. It assumes that the purpose of the 
king is generous, but that the voice of the people cannot reach 
him on account of the ministers who stand between him and the 
popular will. 

Translated by Sandars. 

Page 67. fftadfruf. 

Date, June 7, 8, 1847. This poem was addressed to the repre- 
sentatives of the people after the dissolution of the assembly by the 
king, June 4. It is a lofty utterance when it is considered that it 
was published in a monarchy, and asserted proudly that the liberty 
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of the human soul stands above, and is independent of the will of 
any human sovereign ; favor may now from the throne, but justice 
is an inherent, universal treasure. 

The constitution rests upon a compact between prince and 
people; it alone binds the people to the throne; princely Inrth 
alone does not give a claim to obedience,- but allegiance is sworn 
only when the sovereign has first done homage to the law. 

The battle has been fought for such trutii,^and has not been 
lost. No crown has been entwined for the warriors in this conflict, 
such as victory weaves for the successful, but, like a standard- 
bearer, who, wounded and bleeding, has preserved his banner in 
the fight, so should the people's representatives, though injured, 
look courageously and proudly up to the right which they have 
defended. Heralds may not proclaim it to the nations with 
trumpet peal, but such heroism will take root everywhere in Ger- 
man soil. 

I, 4. tränfett/ the idea is, no prince alone can slake the people's 
thirst for liberty. 

m, 1. SSertrag. The reference is to the Tübingen Treaty of 
1514, and other compacts between the sovereigns and people. 

y, 5. SBetS^eit/ expediency^ temporary prudential considera- 
tions. 6. SBo^Ifa^rt, an apparent prosperity, such as that which 
has sprung from reforms in administration introduced by the king. 

Translated by Sandars. 

Page 69. 9>rolog gu bent Xrauerfpiel ,,(irnf|, l^ersog %^Xi 

^d^mabeti." 

Date, Oct. 27, 18x9. Published in the Morgenblati of Nov. 2 
of the same yeaf, and in Gedichtey 1820. The subject of Uhland's 
drama was the story of Duke Ernst II, the step-son of the Em- 
peror Konrad, the hero of the Volksbuch^ Herzog Ernst, which in 
m its earlier, Low German form, dates back to the middle of the 
eleventh century. The chivalric spirit and the misfortunes of 
this young prince won the popular sympathy. The friendship of 
Duke Ernst and his companion Werner became the subject of 
songs and proverbs. 

Having been injured in his ancestral rights by the Emperor, he 
rose against him, was declared under the ban of the empire, and 
perished after numerous heroic adventures. The drama commemo- 
rates the noble friendship of Duke Ernst and Werner. The play 
was performed to celebrate the adoption of the constitution in 
Wiirtemberg after a struggle of four years. 

Uhland interprets his (kama as. illustrating the recent history 
of his country. Freedom and law must co-exist; patriots had 
been branded as traitors and sought refuge in foreign lands. 
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While the best strength of the land is thus consumed, arbitrary 
power and its accompaniment, cowardice and vassal-service, flour- 
ish, but with law, order, freedom and justice, those who have 
stood aloof participate in all the duties of citizens and are loyal 
to the throne. The rights of prince and people are one. From 
the troubled present men seek refuge in the serene domain of 
art The drama recalls noble, heroic poems, and the poet's dreams 
give hope of a better future. This poem was added to the Voter' 
ländische Lieder in the third edition of Uhland's works (1826). 
Translated by Skeat. 



Sinngebic^te. 

Pmge 7a. (Oiflid^eti. 

%\t ®5ttcr bed Altertums. — Date, Jan. 24, XS14. Ge- 
dichte^ 1815. 

Sens platte. — Date, Jan. 25, 1810. Poetischer Almanack^ 
1 81 2, and Gedichte^ 181 5. Tell's Platte is the ledge on the east 
side of the lake of Lucerne, upon which William Tell, the tradi- 
tional hero of Swiss liberty, sprang from the boat of Gessler, as 
he was being conducted a prisoner to the governor's castle in 
Küssnacht. A chapel which was built on the shore of the lake to 
commemorate this event contains frescoes illustrating scenes in 
the life of Tell. The legendary date of Tell's death is 1354. The 
chapel is said to have been erected in 1388. A second chapel 
stands near Küssnacht on the spot where he shot Gessler. Uhland 
visited this portion of Switzerland in the late autumn of 1806 
with his friends Jäger, Hochstetter and Kind. He was attracted 
thither again by nis interest in this legend, in the summer of 1859. 
A toast found among Uhland's papers, which he delivered, 
or possibly wrote to deliver, at the Schiller festival in Stuttgart, 
Nov. 10, 1859, unites the names of Schiller and Tell. „^\>ix 
©incS flc^ört jiielicr: %m\% \% ba^ ein Sd^tCer gelebt ^at; er lebt 
nod^ unb mit it)m lebt ein SeE: jte finb ungertrennttcfi t)erbunben/ 
ber S)enfer unb S)i(l^tcr, ber ^elb "btt fSfrei^eit; jie leben ^odö !* 
— Witwcy pp. 25, 461, 463. 

®ie Sluinen. — Date, Jan. 18, 1810. Poetischer A/manach, 
1812, and Gedichte, 181 5. 

• Splutter unb Ätnb. — Date, Nov. 29, 1807, Gedichtet 
1815. 
Translated by Furness. 

?lmor8 ^feil. — Date, Sept. 14, 1810. Poetischer Alma* 
nach, 1812, and in Gedichte^ 181 5.] 

2)ie IRofen. — Date, Jan. 23, 1810. Published as above. 
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Page 73. 9ltittDort. 

Date, March 26, 1808. Gedichte ^ i8xc. Sent to Uhland's 
friend Mayer, April 28. See Ludwig Unland^ seine Freunde 
und Zeitgenossen, Vol. I, pp. 82-84. 

Page 74. ^it ®c^Innimcrtibc. 

Date. Nov. 22, 1807. Published anonymously in the Morgen- 
blatt ot Dec. 29, 1807, and again in the same journal Oct. 19, 
1815, also in Gedichte, 1815. 

Page 74. ®re<fcnwortc. 

Date, Not. 7, 1807. Published anonymously in the Morgen- 
blatt of Dec. 29, i8o7) and in Gedichte, 1815. Uhland states in a 
letter to Mayer (p. 15), that the ^^^TetfentDOTte'' belong properly 
to a drama which he had recently sketched. Letter of Nov. 15. 

Page 74. 9luf bctt Sob citici SatibgciftUd^cti. 

Date, May 23, i8iß. Published first in the Prauentaschenbuch, 
181^, and in Gedichte, 181 5. Written in memory of Uhland's 
uncle, after returning from tne burial, and sent to his mother in 
October followin|f. Uhland's poem Auf der Unterfahrt also 
commemorates this uncle. See Witwe, p. 88. 

Translated by K. F. Kroeker, W. W. Story. 

Page 75. Racbruf. 

Date of No. i, June i ; No. 3, June 3; No. 5, after Aug. 29, 
1831. Nos. 2 and 4 were written in the beginning of June, 1831. 
The first four were published in the fifth edition (1831) of 
Uhland's poems, and No. ^ in the sixth edition (1833). Uhland's 
grief for his mother found expression a few moments after her 
deaüi in the first poem. See Notter, p. 224; Werner, p. 40^. 
The poems which immediately followed were probably written m 
connection with that event. 

Nos. I, 2 and 5 translated by Fumess. 

Page 76. 9luf bcti Xob eitici ftitibei. 

Date, 1859. Gedichte, 1863. With the exception of Morgens^ 
the latest poem of Uhland included in his collected works. These 
lines were suggested by the death of Ernst, the little son of 
Uhland's nephew, Ludwig Mayer, to whom they were sent in a 
letter of June 18, 1859. See Witwe, p. 460. 

Translated by Finlayson. 
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Pa^e 76. 3n c<ti Q^tamitibuc^. 

Date, 1825. GedichtCy 1826. It is perhaps not possible to say 
what was the exact occasion of this poem. Uhland felt and ex- 
pressed in several poems the apparent defeat which sometimes 
comes to life, while the glorious vision which inspired it r^nains. 
The dream surpasses its realization. The illusion has a truer 
existence than the mere facts of experience. He who has attained 
the absolute truth has ceased to live. Skeat translates Gedanken' 
welt (1. 4), "the ideal world," and line 13, " Imagination soars be- 
yond the fact." See his translation, also that of Sandars. The 
poem is more abstruse than most of the author's. 

Paire 77. 9|uf mW^tXm l^auff« fru^e« |({nf(be<bcti. 

Date, between Nov. 18 and Dec. 5. Morgenblait^ Dec. 5, and 
Gedichts^ 1829. Wilhelm Hauff (1802-27), a gifted poet and 
novelist of graceful and exuberant fancy, resided in Tübingen in 
his youth, and studied at the University (1820-24), where he en- 
joyed the esteem of Uhland. He wrote numerous books in rapid 
succession, Märchen^ Mittheilungen aus den Memoiren des 
Satan^ etc. His novel of Lichtenstein (1826) and Phantasien im 
Bremer Rathskeller (1827) have been a source of delight to all 
readers. He died as editor of the Morgenblatty Nov. 18, 1827, 
when his life was full of promise of greater achievements. 

Page 78. ®d){(ffal. 
Date, Sept. 19, 1810. Gedichte, 1815. 

Page 79. Xo^eagefä^l. 

Date, Nov. 33, 18x0. Published first in the Poetischer AI- 
manach (1812), and in Gedichte , 181 5. 

Page 79. ^tx 93Iumenflrau1|. 

Date, Aug. 28, 181 !• Published first in the JahrbüchUin^ 
1815, and in Gedichte, 1815. 

Page 80. Sorfd)Ia9. 

Date, March i, 181 1. Published under the title of ^^aufifl' 
in the Süd-Deutsche Miscellen, iSii, March 23; Gedichte, 181 5. 

Page 8z. ftat^arina. 

Date, Jan. 27-29, 1819. Published first anonymously in the 
Morgenblatt for Feb. 5, 1819, and in Gedichte, 1820. Queen 
Katharina Paulowna, in whose memory this poem was written. 
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was a Russian grand duchess, the sister of the Emperor. 
Alexander. After the death of her first husband, Prince Peter of 
Holstein-Oldenburg, she married the Crown Prince Wilhelm of 
Wiirtemberg. The years 1816 and 181 7 were years of famine and 
sore distress in the kingdom. Scanty harvests had preceded. 
Owing to the storms of the early spring and the snows of autumn, 
the harvest failed. There was no food for man or beast. The 
poor sought to sustain life by eating cooked roots and grasses. 
But limited relief was possible before the harvest of the following 
year. The court and government made heroic sacrifices in order 
to secure grain from foreign countries. Amid all the distress, the 
queen was most tender in her ministrations to the suffering. 
Through her influence, charitable societies were formed, and sdl 
classes united for the permanent relief of the poor. She died ere 
the consequences of the national calamity were fully removed 
(Jan. 9, 1819). Her daughter, Princess Sophie, became the be- 
loved queen of the Netherlands, the friend of scholars and the 
patron of art. 

Uhlan d, whose political attitude at the time made him an op- 
ponent of the government, could not refrain from offering a tribute 
to the ruler whom all loved. In a letter to his parents dated 
Feb. 5, he wrote : " I enclose to you, dear parents, a poem which 
I have written upon the queen's death. I believed that it was more 
suitable to publish it without my name. But I make no secret 
that I am its author, which might be easily guessed.'' Some 
months later, when Uhland presented an address to the king on 
behalf of the Parliament, the king expressed to him his indebte<uiess 
for the poem. Uhland answered that it expressed his deepest 
emotions. The king thereupon said that while they might differ 
in opinions, he hoped they would not differ in feeling. Witwe, 
pp. 152, 158. 

Sramatifc^e Dichtungen* 

Page 83. 9lu« „<SimiUU." 

ßicb bcr Sftei SQBatibercr. — Uhland and his friend Kcr- 
ner were interested early in the folk-book of König Eginhart, a 
legendary king of Bohemia, who was fabled to have carried away 
the daughter of the emperor, Otto I, from a convent, extracts 
from which are found in Uhland's memorandum book, under the 
dates, May 5th and 6th, 1809. Kemer was stimulated by it to 
write. Das Isachspiel der ersten Schattenreihe oder König Egin- 
hardtj ein chinesisches Schattenspiel^ and Uhland wrote a sketch 
of a drama in prose, called Die Entführung (i8o8). 
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On July 26, ^809, he sent to Kemer a version of his dramatic 
fragment in verse entitled SchildeiSy dramatisches Mährchen in 
acht Scenen, Later he revised the poetic version, giving it the 
form in which it was printed in the Poetischer Almanach (1812), 
one scene of which was included in his Dramatische Dichtungen^ 
Gedichte^ 18 15. The last two stanzas of the present poem were 
printed first in Gedichte ^ 1834. See Keller, Uhland als Drama- 
tiker, pp. 120-191, and Notter, pp. 80-84 ; 93-103. 

The nrst part of this poem was based upon a folk-song, ^O 
Sannenbautn/ Des Knaben Wunderhorn, II, 501 : 

D Tannenbaum, O 3:annenbaum I 
2>u Mft ein ebled Steift. 
2)u flrünefl in bem SEBinter, 
flld toie tur 6oinmerftseit! 

SBarum font' id^ nit grilnen, 
2)a id^ nod^ grfinen Cannf 
^<Si bab fein IBater, tein aRuttet, 
a^er mi(^ oerforsen lann. 

In Biisching and von der Hagen's Sammlung deutscher Volks- 
lieder (1807), the poem is given as a Silesian Mountain Shepherd's 
Sone, No. 42. Certain lines of it are contained in Uhland's 
Volkslieder J No. 151 : 

D tanne ! bu bifl ein ebler gmeia, 

bu flrttnefl »inter unb bie (tebe iommer}eit. 

SBenn aQe beunte bttrre fein 

fo grünefl bu, ebleft tannenbeumelein I 

also in Clemens Brentano's Ges. Schriften, II, 103 (1852). 
Compare the first stanza of Longfellow's The Itemlock Tree. 

O hemlock tree I O hemlock tree I 
How faithful are thy branches I 
Green not alone in summer time, 
But in the winter's frost and rime! 
O hemlock tree! O hemlock tree! 
How faithful are thy branches I 

Page 84. tluft ,,Stormänn{fd^er Oraud^." 

^aS Sieb t)om an&obtein unb bom Sting.— G^ 
dichte, 181 5. Uhland began a drama based upon the old Norman 
custom of requiring the guest to pay for his entertainment by 
narrating some adventure, on June 15, 1814, which was executed 
on Feb. X4th and i^tb, 1815. See the Diz dou Soucretain de 
Cluny, by Jehan li Chapelain, quoted by Keller, p. 311. 
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"Usages est en Normandie, 
Que qui herbergiez est au*U die 
Fable ou chanson die ä I'oste. 
Ceste costume pas n'en oete 
Sire Jehans 11 Chapelains." 

A Nonnan Viking, Balder by name, sought refuge in a storm 
upon an island on the coast of Normandy. His host demanded 
a present in return for his hospitality, and when Balder told him 
that his ship was laden with precious goods from the Mediterranean 
and armor from the North, he was told that a story or a song was 
required from the guest, who came from the land of his fathers. 
Balder thereupon related how the son and daughter of two mighty 
northern counts who had suffered common peril in battle and upon 
the deep, were betrothed, the boy in youth when he was receiving 
his first training in arms, and the maiden while still in her cradle. 
Through the heedlessness of the women in care of the girl, a boat 
in which she had been placed was borne away by the waves. The 
young hero sought in vain to ride with his steed into the ocean 
and rescue her. Ships which were sent in search traversed the 
sea in vain, and terrible storms arose. At last they returned 
bringing the empty bark, and all hope of rescuing the little bride 
was abandoned. The youth became a sea-rover wedded to the 
sea in which his bride wearing her ring had perished. His boat 
was splendid, like a wedding ship. He won great sea-fights, and 
was called the '* Bridegroom of the Ocean." Richard the fisher, 
who had listened to the story, had once known heroic tales of 
Norman dukes and heroes, but now his memory was weak and 
confused, and he begged his foster daughter Thorilde to sing the 
'* Song of the Maiden and the Ring." The weird song touched 
Balder's heart ; he recognized the maiden with golden locks, by 
the ring which she wore, as his lost bride, and his wedding boat 
was ready. 

Translated by W. C. Bryant A Northern Legend^ Dexter and 
Sandars. 



Ballaben un6 Homansen* 

Page 85. Gtitfasung. 

Written on the 18 and 19 of February, 1805. Musenalmanach, 
1807. Gedichte^ 1815. A harper returned to the castle which 
was once his home, to see whether the princess, his early play- 
mate, retained the remembrance of the friendship of their child- 
hood. He saw the brilliantly lighted castle which he might not 
enter, for he must leave before the dawning of the morning. 
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The scene of the poem is suggested in the first stanza. 

1, 1. enttDanbetn = ^intuanbeln ; line 4 read originally toad 
mag i^m befd)ieben fern i 

Werner uses this poem to illustrate the transition from an 
epic to a lyric poem. The situation at the beginning is, in his 
view, epic, which introduces the lyric, that is, the poetry of feel- 
ing and emotion. Lyrik und Lyriker, p. 12. 

Translated by W. A. Butler, Martin (** The Farewell "). 

Page 87. Sic Rontic. 

Date, Jan. 20, 1805. Published like the preceding. The 
stanza consists of five verses, the first verse having no corre- 
sponding rime. 

n, 1. ^u^le, = lover : in a pure sense, as often in the popular 
songs. 

m, 2. 9]^atiabilb, a foreign form. 8. Ud^tetn Sd^ine, con- 
trasts the brightness encircling the Virgin's head with the pale 
light of the moon. 

(I, 8). tvo^I. A popular use of this word, frequent in Uhland's 
poems, as also in Goethe's. See Der JCranSj I, 3. 

Translated by Blackie, Dexter. 

Often set to music: among others by Brahms, Mendelssohn, 
Raff, Otto Nicolai, Dessauer, Walther von Goethe, S. Thalberg. 

Page 87. Xtr Itrans. 

Date, Jan. 28, 1805. Published like the preceding. 
VI, 1. Sieb, used constantly by Uhland as an uninflected 
neuter, as in the Minnesinger and in the folk songs. 
Vn, 2. mcrten, precious , valued. See Der Rosenkranz^ I, 4. 
Translated by Blackie, Martin, Thackeray. 

Page 89. %tx ^d^afer. 

Date, Jan. 29, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1807. Gedichte^ 1815. 

Pronounced by Heine the most beautiful of all Uhland's 
poems. 

m, 1. entgegenbot = ertuteberte. 

VI, 1. ßcnj was in general use for spring in the 16th cent. : 
it is now poetic. 

Translated by Barber, W. A. Butler. 

Set to music by Silcher and Kreutzer. 

Page go. {Die Oätrrgruft. 

Date, June 5 and 7, 1805. Published in connection with the 
preceding ballads. 
I, 8. @ef(f|meibc = Äüilung, as in M. H. G. 4. ©^or is usu- 
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ally neater in this sense, but masculine when meaning a chorus 
of singers. 

III, 4. e§, originally the genitive. 

IV, 4. This line read originally , Unb na^m jum ^Pfül^Ic.* 

V, 4. mod^t', a popular periphrastic fo^rm. 

The suggestion that Goethe, in his ballad, Der König in ThuU, 
exercised an influence upon Uhland in this poem, must be re- 
garded as very doubtful. 

Set to music by Liszt. 

Page gx. ^It fitthtn^tn ^(Ibcn. . 

Date, July 14, 1S04. Gedichte^ x8i^. This is th« earliest of 
all Uhland's poems which he retained! He was reluctant to in- 
clude this vigorous youthful production in the collected edition 
of his works, and only yielded to the insistence of his friend 
Mayer. His^severe judgment has, in several cases, omitted poems 
of much freshness and beauty. See Mayer, VoL I, p. 4S. The 
original title of the poem was Der Helden Sterbgesang. Uhland 
became acquainted with the heroic forms of Northern history 
and mythology through the work of Saxo Grammaticus (1204), 
which he read in his boyhood with eager interest in the German 
translation of Müller. The names and the scene of this dramatic 
poem are borrowed from this work. 

His youthful patriotism glorifies death for one's fatherland. 
Two heroes, father and son, lie dying on the field of battle. The 
son laments that he is snatched away from his beloved in the 
vigor of youth and from heroic song. The father answers that 
he shall be received into Walhalla, the glorious temple of gods 
and heroes, where he shall banquet with Odhin the All-father, 
where his beloved, faithful in death, shall reach to him the goblet 
at the feast. It is true, the father says, that the picture of many 
heroic deeds will not be emblazoned on his shield ; but one deed, 
death for one's fatherland, will outweigh them all. The heroes 
die in the midst of victory. A romantic feature is given to the 
poem in the death of the youth's golden-haired bride, who was 
wont to watch for him from the tower. 

Many German poets participated in the Wars of Liberation, as 
Fouqu6, Eichendorff, Immermann, Seckendorf, and Körner. 

LS. SBogen, chariots. 

n, 1. 9lorne/ one of the three goddesses of fate, who allot 
human destiny. 

TL, 5. tRt(!^ter were the twelve superior gods of Norse mythol- 
ogy, Odinn, Tyr, Thörr, Freyr, Baldr, Bragi, H6imdalr, Hödr, 
Hermodr, Vä]i,Vidr, Forseti, who compose the assumed Pantheon. 

Translated by Blackie, Brooks, Martin, Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman. 
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Pa^e ga. 3)er blfttbc ftöttig. 

Date, Aug. 23 and 24, 1804, but rewritten and greatly changed 
for the first edition of his poems, Dec. 5, 18 14. Uhland himself 
gives the source of the poem in his lectures, Schrifteriy Bd. VII, 
p. 213 ff. ; I. 294-295, Chap, on " Waffen und Rosse." 

The subject was taken from Saxo Grammaticus, Lib. IV, 93-96, 
like the preceding. The brave Danish king, Wermund, who had 
become old and blind, was challenged by the king of the Saxons 
to surrender his realm, since he could no longer administer it, or, 
should he decline, permit his son to contest with the son of the 
Saxon king for its possession. King Wermund offered to fight 
personally with the Saxon king, but the latter refused to contend 
with a blind adversary. The ambassadors then insisted upon the 
contest between the sons. Wermund had a son, Uffo, bom to 
him late in life, a silent prince who surpassed all youths of 
equal age in bodily strength, but had been regarded as lacking 
intelligence and spirit. The prince begged permission from his 
father to answer the ambassadors, and offered to fight, not only 
with the son of the Saxon king, but with the most powerful cham- 
pion whom he could bring with him. The aged king rejoiced at 
these words, and could only convince himself that it was his son 
by touching his limbs and his face. An island in the Eider 
River had been chosen as the place of combat, in accordance 
with ancient Norse usage. Skrep, a famous blade, which nothing 
could withstand, had been buried because the king could not in- 
trust it to his son, and would grant it to no other, was now given 
to the young prince. The people stood ujpon the shore ; but the 
king, Wermund, placed himself at the end of the bridge so that, 
in case his son fell, he could throw himself into the river, and 
awaited anxiously the result. Uffo distrusted his sword because 
it was rusted and weak, and received the blows of the Saxons on 
his shield at first. He delayed to strike until he had separated 
his two adversaries, and then, with one blow, severed the body of 
the Saxon champion, and afterward slew the Saxon prince. The 
king recognized the sound of his ancient blade, and rejoiced. 
The original form of this poem is given by Eichholtz, Quellen- 
studien, p. 17, and by Diintzer, Erl, p. 110, as well as the first 
printed form. Uhland is fond of beginning a poem by a ques- 
tion, containing a picture of the whole scene, appealing at once 
to the imagination. 

I, 1. cbeln stood for norb'fd^cn, in the earliest forta of the 
poem. 2. ^orb =llfer. 8. Contests upon an island are of fre- 
quent mention in mediaeval lore, and bore the name ^oltngang. 
See Uhland's translation of the old French poem, Viane, where 
Roland and Oliver fight on an island in the Rhone; also Eich 
holtz, p. 15 ; Uhland, Schriften, Bd. IV, p. 378. 
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in, 8. ^ünenfd^tocri, gigantic sword. The word ^üne, O. H. 
G. Hun, M. H. G. Hiune, Heune, had, as early as the thirteenth 
century, a transferred meaning of giant, derived from the popular 
terror of the nations to the East, which invaded the German 
territory, as the Huns, Avars, Vandals, etc. The term remained 
in this sense, preeminently in Low Germany, where prehis- 
toric graves bear the name of " Huns' graves," J^unengr&ber. 
^unnenl^üge^ hunehedde^ hiunehedde. The word was probably 
a German tribal name before the invasions from the East. 

y.6 . ^Xt\^, glory. 

Yn, 3. j^tang. In popular lore a sword had a particular note 
or voice. Weapons were often personified, Schriften^ 1, 29c. 
Many swords of magic origin, forged in the depths of the earth, 
are famous in mediaeval lore. Such was Balmung, Siegfried's 
brand, the sword Durandel, and Alteclaire (Haute Claire), used 
by Oliver in his contest with Roland, and the blade Excalibur in 
Tennyson's The Passing of Arthur. Charlemagne's swords 
were Joyeuse and Flaraberge. The name Gunild appears in 
Saxo as the faithful wife of Osmund, who followed him to death. 
The name does not occur in Uhland's first version of the poem. 

The historical existence of Wermund and Uffo is proved, but 
their date is uncertain, and Uffo's later heroic deeds were unre- 
corded, but believed by Saxo to be illustrious. The character of 
Gunild is the creation of the poet. See Uhland, Sch/ißen^ VH, 
pp. 213-217. 

Translated by Barber, Blackie, Brooks, Sir Theodore Martin, 
Mrs. Sarah H. Whitman. 

Page 95. ®r(t4»cni Qfreube. 

Date, Sept. 14, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1807, and Gedichte^ 
181 5. The poem represents the simple joy of the lowly maiden 
in her princely lover, whose heart amid all the pride of the tour- 
nament beats only for her, who salutes her on his return while 
receiving the acclamations of the people. It has often been com- 
pared with the song of Clärchen in the first act of Goethe's 
E gmo nt. 

m, 2. trut;U(i() = trot;ig. 

IV, 2. 3)ant =Sicfle§prei8, prize of victory. This sense of 
5D ttni is very common in the language of later chivalry. 

Vn, 4. i(^ bring bir'8 ein, my love shall be your return. 

IX, 2. lojer, free. 

Page g7. %a% ®4»Ioü am Wttttt* 
Date, Nov. 4 and 5, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1807, and Gedichte^ 
181 5. The poem is in dialogue form. Two travellers meet, and 
question each other concerning the castle. One has seen it in the 
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glow of the evening light and in the brightness of hope, the other 
when enveloped in mist, suggesting woe. The metre, which is 
iambic, is varied by the introduction of anapests and trochees. 
Trochees appear in I, 3 ; IV, 2 and 4 ; VI, i ; VII, i, 3, and 4 ; 
VIII, 2. Variants: I, 3, flulben for golbeti; VI, 4, gülönen for 
golbnen; VII, 2, (id^te for fd^Sne; VII, 4, gülbnen for gotbnen. 
£aQen, IV, 3, and SQoXit, V, 3, are not intended to present a 
mfference of meaning. 

Translated by Longfellow, Aytoun, Martin, Sandars. 

Set to music by Raff and Kreutzer. 

Page gS. Oom treuen SBaltber. 

Date, Dec. 9 and 16, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1807, and Ge- 
dichtCy 181 5. Few poems of Uhland have a more subtle dramatic 
interest than this. The irrevocableness of lost love is the theme. 

I, 2. J^apeQe. Chapels dedicated to the Virgin became very 
numerous during, and subsequent to, the Crusades, when Mary 
became the type of ideal womanhood. The Lady Chapels in the 
English cathedrals date from this time. 3. gar formerly stood 
before the preposition, and not as now before the adjective, D. 
5. traut = tnnig geliebt, my heart's love, a familiar word in the 
folk-songs. 

n, 2. meilanb, formerly^ M. H. G. wtlent ; really a dative 
plural, O. H. G. hwll6m, E. whilom. 

ni, 6 and 7. Notice the use of an with the ace. with f(^(figt, 
and with the dat. with llopft. 

V, 1. fromme/ the maid is called so from her penitence. 

Translated by Sandars. 

Page zoo. ^tt tpilger. 

Date, Jan. 30, 1806. Musenalmanach^ 1S07. Gedichte, T815. 
The city which the pilgrim seeks is that of ideal and mystic 
blessedness on earth. See Whittier's poem of Norembega, where 
the weary explorer fancies that he sees the domes and spires of 
the wonderful city : 

** Yet onward still to eye and ear 
The baffling marvel calls ; 
I fain would Took before I die 
On Norembega's walls. 



No builded wonder of these land 

My weary eye shall see ; 
A city never made with hands 

Alone awaiteth me." 

Poetical Worksy Vol. II., 507 (1875). 
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I, 2. 3Ur, the definite article is often used for the indefinite 
in the introduction to poems. 

n, 2. umfa^n = umfangen, fa^en, the unnasalized form of 
fangen/ common in Luther, was long retained in dialect, and, 
with a popular or archaic tinge, even in the present century in 
Schiller, Platen, Riickert, and others. 

ni, 2. burd^blullt, lends a glow to. 

IV, 1. trunfen, absorbed, the survival of a participial. 

y, 2 . ^lammenquat, glowing torture. 

Vll. 2. n)ei(!^en, tender ^ sensitive. 

Ym, 1. et = ber Sraum. 
Translated by Barber, Brooks. 

Page zox. 9[bf<^feb. 

Date, May 15, i8o6. Musenalmanach, \Zoy . Gedichte jiSi$. 
Uhland, whose life was passed in a university town, was familiar, 
both as a student and a professor, with the beautiful custom of 
German student life, to escort a comrade who had finished his 
studies, a certain distance on his journey. For similar poems see 
the Kommersbuch, 31st ed., Nos. 125 {Lied eines abziehenden Bur- 
schen, G. Schwab), 198, 210, 234, 249, 350-352. Numerous touches 
throughout this poem are in the genuine spirit of the Volkslied. 

I, 3. $ut|(!^. See the full form below (V, 2), a name applied 
to a student in the Middle Ages, who received a purse or stipend, 
bursa, or was a member of an endowed hall or charitable founda- 
tion which was also called bursa, 

m, 2. lieb ©ruber mein = mein lieber SSruber. The unin- 
flected adjective and the genitive possessive of the pronoun, placed 
as in early German after its noun, are very common in the folk- 
songs. 3. The departing student can banish only for a moment, 
while the parting toasts are drunk, the pain of separation from 
his love. 

IV, 4. @elbt)eig(ein, yellow violets. The word is a double 
diminutive from the Lat. viola, M. H. G. viol, vei[h]el. Seige- 
lein and SSeielein are favorite German forms for the common 
S^eilc^n. The form is ridiculed by Heine in his Schwaben- 
Spiegel, Werke, XIV, 89, ^t, etc. The first syllable is here 
metrically short, ®e(b))eig(etn ; in line IX, 2, the first and last 
syllables are accented. The verse is iambic tetrameter, the first 
couplet ending in a monosyllabic (masculine) rime ; the second 
has three accented syllables and a hypermeter syllable, and ends 
in a dissyllabic (feminine) rime. 

In the Kommersbuch this poem is set to a folk-melody ; it has 
abo been set to music by Kreutzer and Loewe. 

Translated by ? 



I 
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Pa^c XQ3* ^ti ttnahtn Xob. 

Date, June i, 1806. Published in Trost Einsamkeit ^ May 28, 
1808. Gedichte^ 181 5. In No^., 1807, abridged. The earlier 
form has not been preserved. 

Page Z04. 3>er Zraum. 

Date, Oct. 28-29, 1806. Trost Einsamkeit, May 28, 1807. 
I, 3. gtoo, the feminine numeral corresponding to the old mas- 
culine itottxii 4. ind with the ace, as often in M. H. G. 
Translated by Aytoun, Martin. 
Set to music by Schumann and Kreutzer. 

Page Z04. ^tt \^max\t VtitUu 

Date, Sept. i and 2, i8c)6. Musenalmanach, 1807. Gedichte, 
181 5. The conception of Death as a knight in black armor 
entering halls of merriment, was not unfamiliar in the popular 
ballads of other nations. The paintings and frescoes illustrating 
the Dance of Death, danse macabre, which originated in the 
14th century and were placed on the. walls of cloisters and 
churches, may not only nave sprung from this conception but 
have intensified it. Uhland represents Death's weird and chilling 
approach : the sky grows dark, the earth trembles at his presence. 
As he draws near, the flowers wither and fall. The familiar 
modern Greek poem of Demos has a similar imagery. The 
romantic element always enters into Uhland's poems. It is not 
the mere depiction of the grim powers of fate, but love and life, 
youth and age, courage and beauty, are introduced to make the 
contrast complete. The king, who has rejoiced over the victory 
of his son and the defeat of his rivals, has to bow before a might- 
ier monarch. 

I, 1. ^finflflen, an old dative plural, = an or ju ben ?ßfinöfl= 
feiertagen, from the Greek pentecoste, the fiftieth day after Easter. 
The word was used first in the ace, and then as a feminine or 
neuter noun in the nom. sing. An introductory word e§ is un- 
derstood. 5. J^ofburfl, the place where the court of a prince 
was established; in Vienna, the Emperor's palace. 6. &rü^* 
(infl, symbolic; the tournament with brilliant knights and ladies. 

in, 1. ©ittcr, the lists, bars. The space for the single com- 
bats was enclosed to prevent the rush of spectators or the with- 
drawal or flight of one of the combatants. 3. '^tvS^tx^, crest, or 
arms borne upon the shield. 4. tüürbc td& e8 f aflen = f oUte {(^ e§ 
S^nen fagen. 

V, 3. toantt/ sways, an effective word as here used. 
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Vill, 3. fienefert/ brings weal. The word had originally the 
idea of a victorious return from danger ; then recovery, return to 
health. 

Translated by Longfellow, Sandars. 

Page Z07. ^it ttti £ieber* 

Written Nov. 10, 1807. Trost Einsamkeit^ May 18, 1808. The 
duty of the nearest kinsman to avenge an injury, blood revenge, 
existed not only among the Germanio nations, but among the 
Greeks. In Iceland and in Sparta it has prevailed until the pres- 
ent century. This poem is a free invention of the poet. 

I, 1. ©ifril), the Norse form of Siegfried. It is used here as 
an iambus, and in V, 3 as a trochee. 

n, 4. ober, again. The last line forms a refrain. 

V, 8. fei'nt/ a contraction such as often occurs in the Volks- 
lieder. 

IV, 3. tool^l. See the first line of Der Wirtin Töchter lein. 

Uhland wrote to Mayer, in a letter of Nov. 15, 1807, transmit- 
ting this ballad, " It arose in an evening walk, when the moon, 
veiUng itself from time to time in dark clouds, stood above our< 
castle, The grewsome words ^of the refrain) belong to a recently 
sketched drama " (Mayer, I 14). 

Set to music by Loewe and Schumann. 

Page Z08. !S(i 9oIbf4»iii{eb< XoäiUtUin. 

Date, Jan. 28, 1809. Pantheon^ II (1810). Gedicht£y 1815. 
This poem was one of several enclosed in a letter to Mayer, Jan. 
29, 1809. Uhland sent two forms of the poem, a longer and a 
shorter, requesting Mayer to give his opinion of their merits. In 
the longer, the goldsmith made also a necklace for the bride. 
Uhland recognized that this involved a repetition of incident, 
and chose to retain the shorter form. Occasionally there are 
felicities in the longer poem which have been lost in the more 
exact statement of the shorter. There is a simplicity more cor- 
responding to the tone of the Volkslied in certain parts of the 
original. The maiden's speech when she donned the necklace is 
of this character (IV) : 

„%^ tounberfelig ifl bie IBraut, 
2)ie fold^eS tragen foil. 
9d^ ftetfte mir ber 9ittter traut 
9hir an bie »ruft ein »Ittmlein, 
SBie loär' id^ freubenboU." 

See Mayer, Ludwig Uhlandy I, 116-118. 
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Steudener, Zur Beurtheilung von L. Uhlands Dicktungetty 
p. 6, calls attention to a Volkslied in Uhland's collection which 
suggests certain stanzas of the present poem : 

,y^4 golbfd^mib, lieber golbfd^mib mein, 
mac^ mir ooii ()olb ein ringelein ! 
SRad^ mir von golb ein ringelein ! 
eS gel^brt ber l^erjallerliebften mein. 

Unb ba bad ringlein war bereit, 
groB arbeit war baran geleit (gelegt).' 

• • • • • • • 

AlU hoch- und niederdeutsche Volkslieder ^ Bd. I, 48, Nr. 15 A. 
The first stanza read in the original : 

^Gin ®olbfd^mieb mar in einer @tabt, 

Der fa^t' »iel ebler ©tein'. 

2)a3 reid^fte Aleinob, bad er l^att% 

2)a8 mar bie iung' ^elen, 

@ein t^eureS Zöd^terlein.' 

Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 
Set to music by Loewe. 

Page xxo. (Set 9Birt{n XhäiUtXtin* 

Date, Dec. 24, 1809, published first in the Deutscher Dichter- 
wald, 181 3, signed " Volker." Gedtchte^ 181 5. A folk-song has 
been held to lie the basis of this poem, beginning : 

6§ lMCitx{. brei <£)iebe au§ Worgenlanb, 
%\^ oeben ftc^ für brei ©rafen oud, 
@ie lamen oor bed f^rau äBtrt^in ^au3 ; 

The three strangers here contend for the possession of the maiden, 
the first of whom claimed to have given her a betrothal ring, the 
second to have pledged her in a glass of wine. She was slain and 
divided between them, !;]intognito, Des Knaben Wunderhorn, 
II, 34 (1876, 2*8 Aufl.). See Simrock, Volkslieder, No. 32. Box- 
berger, in the AfLg.y Bd. XI, communicates from the Nachlass 
of Achim von Arnim, one of the original collectors of the poems, in 
Des Knaben Wunderhorn, two simile Volkslieder, with a refrain, 
the first beginning : 

aRarfd)ierer breb €olbaten mo^l fiber ben 9il^ein, 

ffio^l über ben Kl^ein. 

@ie teerten bep einer fjfrau SQSirt^tn ein, 

SBiedeid^ urn unb urn, 

Siellei^ urn unb urn, 

SieOeicbt b& babara. 

^rau aOSirt^in ^abt il^r gut Sier unb auc!^ SBein, 

60 f^enlet und braben <5olbaten frif^ ein, etc. 
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The second began : 

Gd reifen bre)) $urf(!^e lool^l über ben 9t^ein, 

Sd^napp ouf! 

Sie teerten bei einer %cQl\x SBirt^in wo^l ein, 

@<^napp auf unb f<^nap» nieber, 

@auf QivA unb tlopf loieber, 

@d^napp auf I 

The coarse soldier's song is transformed by Uhland so as to 
show the power of innocence and beauty in death to awe and 
even exalt. Constancy extending beyond the grave thus became 
the motive of the poem, which is one of the most touching of all 
Uhland's poems. 

1. 95urf4ie or SBurfd^en. 8. ©ie, the use of the third person 
in address for the second; gut in prose would be inflected to 
agree with both Ster and 3Bein. 6. ift, the use of the singular 
verb with two singular subjects. 

A rhymed couplet with four accented syllables is a favorite 
verse in the folk-songs: 

ff(Sd flol^en brei €terne wo^l über ben fR^etn." 

— Wunderhom^ II, 43* 

Eichholtz, p. 105 ; Mittler, Hessische Volkslieder, No. 121. A 
poem similar to Uhland's, and probably based upon it, appeared 
in the WunäerAorn, 2d ed., and in Slmrock's Volkslieder ^ No. 32 : 

(S8 reiten brei Sieiter too^l übtr ben 9l^ein, 
Sei einer ^t(x\x SBirt^in, ba teerten fie ein. 

Translations by Barber, Dexter, Brooks, W. A. Butler, Martin. 
Sung to a popular folk-melody, also set to music by Loewe. 

Page zzz. ^\t fRa^berfn* 

Date, Feb. 9, 1815. Gedickte^ 181 5. The Nürnberger Corre- 
spondent of Nov. 13, 1 81 4, under the title " Das Opfer der Liebe^^ 
contained the narrative upon which this poem is based, and 
Uhland's poem is a poetical version almost exact in content with 
the original account. The scene took place in Disouguin, a vil- 
lage near Aire, in the former county of Artois. The name of 
the maiden was Marie Josefe Dalb, who fell exhausted when she 
heard the words of the landlord, and learned that her exertion 
was in vain. She lived eleven years in an unconscious state, 
without the power to move, the only sign of life being a scarcely 
perceptible token of breathing. The purely pathetic is not neces- 
sarily poetic ; and it may be questioned here whether the former 
element does not dominate in this poem, to the expense of the 
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latter. See Holland, Ueber Uhlands Gedicht^ Die Mähderin 

(1874). 
n. 2. {lattlilJ^, richly. 4. 3Ral^ben, swaths. 
VI, 1. fürber = tueitei/ an old comparative oifort. 
Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 

Page 1x3. ^tcrbeflänge. 

1. 3)al ©tftnbttien. Date, Oct. 4, 1810. Morgenblatt^ Oct. 19, 
and Gedichte^ 181 5. 

The motive of this poem, the celestial music heard by the 
dying, has been used by numerous poets. 

Uhland sent to Kerner, June 10, 1809, the sketch of a comedy 
in one act called Die Serenade. When the two students speak 
of music, Claros says : — 

ir3a, t(^ gtaube, tuenn toir ))erfIATt tuerben, fo geft^le^t t% burc^ 
bte ÜJlelobie ber ^immlift^n 6^öre, unb ni^t iimfonfl fagt man, 
ba&..bic bem Xobe na^en öftcrä feligc 3Jiufif l()ören, bcnn \><3A ijl 
i^r Übergang in baS ®ci|icrrci4|.* 

Keller, Uhland als Dramatiker^ p. 477, Notter, p. 86. 

Translated by Aytoun, Blackie, Brooks, Dexter, Martin, W. 
W. Story. 

More than one hundred musical compositions have been printed 
based on this poem, among others by Loewe, Spohr, H. Proch, 
J. Brüll, J. Dessauer, C. Eckert, F. Hiller, F. W. Jahns. 

2. %\t Orgel. 8. ^ie tröffet. June 14 and 15, 1834. Pub- 
lished first in the eighth edition of Uhland's Poems, 1835. 

Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 

Page ZZ4. ^tx SeUflcrn. 

Date, Nov. 27-28, 1809. Jahrbüchlein^ 181 5. Gedichte^ 181 5. 

Sent by Uhland, through his friend Mayer, to Rosa Varn- 
hagen, in Hamburg, Feb. 17, 1810. Mayer, I, 148. 

1, 1. ber relates to er in the third line. Its position at the 
beginning of a verse, occurs in Goethe and is not infrequent in 
Uhland 2. fremben is contrasted with eignen in the fourth 
line, and leidste with fd^roer. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Page 1x6. (Ce$ ^attscH SBfeberfebr. 

Date, Feb. 3, 18 10. Poetischer Almanack^ 18 12. Gedichte^ 
1815. Several of Uhland's poems are tributes to the immortality 
of song .and the poet's influence. The past lives only in his 
verse. 
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IV, 1. ^onben = 2Äonate, a weak plural 
Translated by. Brooks, Fumess. 

Page zz6. $Sa$ ^cf^ifHciti. 

Date, Jan. 28, 1810. Published first in the Pantheon^ Bd. Ill, i 
(1 810). Uhland, in a journey the same year, upon the Rhine, 
from Mainz to Koblenz, witnessed an incident similar to that 
described in this poem. 

»(Sin unbefannter 9ieifegenof[e btteS ba6 !|^ofil^om gtoar )tem(td^ 
fd^te^it, aber bte Söne ))erf Ifirten ftd^ im SBieberl^an ; ba 30a ein 
anberer eine ^(öte ^etbor unb bann flimmte bie (S^efeUfd^aft mit 
®efano ein. (£in fonberbareS ^ufammentreffen mit meinem 
ßiebe.* 

Diary of May 15, 1810. Witwe^ p. 60. 

m, 2. ©ttft = Stoinfle, ferruU; ^9bt, U. G. for ©tiff, 
handle. 
Set to music by Loewe, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Kreutzer. 

Pai^e zz8. ^dngcri Oorfibcrgief^ti. 

Date, Feb. 3, 18 10. Poetischer Almanachy 181 2. Gedichte, 
1 81 5. The most successful of Uhland's poems of sentiment are 
those in which the thought is only suggested, and left to the 
imagination of the reader. It is apparently unconscious, but at 
the same time the highest art. The nearer is won into the mood 
of the poem, as in the case of a mysterious landscape which 
throws its spell over the beholder. 

11,2. »er = einer ber. 

Translated by Blackie (" Dream or Reality "). 

Page 1x8. ^tt Xraum* 

Date, Nov. 28, 181 x. Die Musen, Part Third, 181 2, and in 
Gedichte, 181 5. In popular lore in Germany kindly spirits, the 
elves, the nixes, or the dwarfs, bless some locality with their 
presence. If offended, these gentle beings forsake their home, 
and those whom they have blessed prosper no more. 

n, 4. fjferge/ ferryman. The O. H. G. 'vovdi,ferjo, M. H. G. 
verge, which survived in the 17th cent., has beea revived in late 
poetical language. 

Translated by Barber, Brooks. 

Page 120. ^tt 0Ut( ftatnerab. 

Date, Sept., 1809. A poem in the genuine spirit of the Volks- 
lied, the conciseness, vivi(hiess, and quaint forms of which it 
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preserves. The melody to which it is sung has contributed much 
to make it popular. 

L 2 . nit, a popular form for nid^t. 

Ill, 8. In the midst of the fight duty csills the soldier, and 
he cannot stop to reach his hand to his dying comrade. There 
is no harshness here, as some editors have held, only loyalty 
to duty. Higher interests even than those of affection demand 
that he shall not waver in the moment of peril. 

II, 10. A popular equivalent of the classical animae dimidum 
tnc<z. 

m, 1. totn, sc. id^. 2. bernoett = toä^renb. 8. fann, sc. t((. 
Eichholtz thinks that he finds the source of this poem in a 
Volkslied given in Des Knaben Wunderhom for x8o6, Reivelge, 
The two stanzas run as follows : — 

X(^ Sruber bin \^ fefet gefd^olfen, 
S>ie itu^el j^at tnid^ fcpwer getroffen, 
2;raa mt(I) in mein Duartier, 
09 ifl nid^t loeit pon ^ier. 

S((( Sntber id^ lann bt(^ nidbt tragen, 
X^ie t^einbe l^aben yxxA gef^lagen, 
%^ vcox% marfd^ieren in Xob. 

Translated by Sandars, Skeat. 

Set to music by Kreutzer and others, abo sung to a popular 
melody. It is also sung to the music of Holtei's Mantellied 
{n^^xtx brei^ig 3a!)re btfl bu alt'), which has revived a popular 
strain of the i6th century. 

Page zao. l^er Rofcnfrang. 

Date, July 27, 1810. Poetischer Almanachy 1812. Gedichte , 
1815. The poet places in contrast the bright scene of the tourna- 
ment, with young knights eager for recognition, and the veteran 
crusader, who has grown gray in conflict, returning weary to his 
home. His heart had once bounded with like ardor in combats 
of knightly valor ; even now he would willingly join in the con- 
test, but his limbs fail him. A hitherto unknown vision of love 
comes to him in the fair young queen of the contest. His life 
ends with the death of hope. There is no Yeason to suppose that 
the sixth stanza relates to Uhland himself. 

YI, 6. The queen of the tournament is often represented 
crowned with flowers. 

X, 7. ed relates to the act of crowning the veteran hero. 
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Page Z23. ^tx SfCgct. 

Date, June i, 1809. Poetischer Almanachf 1812. Gedichte^ 
181 5. The knight, conscious that the gaze of the queen of the 
tournament rests upon him, is irresistible. Holland quotes a pas- 
sage from Uhland's dramatic fragment, Schildeis^ which contains 
substantially this scene : 

(Egin^arb. 

„(Kebenfft bu bed 2:umier8 5U StegenSburo 9 
S)er S3aiem]^er}og gab eS. 

2)iettDalb. 

D fa : wie fa^en 
S)ie fd^önen tarnen ringft auf bent ®erttft I 

Sgittl^arb. 

^ie anbern loaren £aub mir, Slbelbeit 
Die 9iofe. 

2)ietn)a(b. 
Slbel^eit, bed Aaiferd Xod^tert 

(Eginl^arb. 

9Bie i(b aufblidie, traun 1 eS wollte ba 
!i>ed ßersenS @(^[ag ben ^anjer mir burfbbred^en, 
2)er Sangen ®lut bur^brennen bad SSifter. 
l^r fonfteä Tlugenlicbt, ed mar in mir 

]u flammen, iprer Stebe milbed 9Bebn 

{urn @turme, fie, ber f(!^öne ÜRaientag, 
y\ mir imxo. braufenben ©emitter morben« 
Unb oUed nieberbonnernb, brat^ vS^ tod.^ 

See Keller, pp. 140-141. 

For the metre see the note to the Romanze vom kleinen 
Däumling. Translated by Blackie. 

Page Z24. 9toman)c 00m flcfnen l^ciumling. 

Date, Nov. 30, 1812. Gedichte^ 1815. This poem commemo- 
rates the achievements of Tom Thumb, the hero of popular 
stories in various languages. Tales of a similar hero are found 
in India, Africa, and even among the different tribes of Indians 
of America. The essence of all these stories seems to be the 
adventures of a tiny being gifted with prodigious intelligence or 
valor, who is exposed in the forest by a cruel parent, but who 
through shrewdness regains his home by following some scattered 
clew. At the house of the ogre he frees himself by transferring 
the golden crowns from the heads of the ogre's children to his 
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own brothers, so that the ogre mistakes and destroys his own 
children. Sometimes he steals the ogre's seven-mile-boots and 
escapes with the treasures of his wife. His swiftness and adroit- 
ness enable him to win court favor, etc., etc. 

The French tale of Perrault, Le petit Poucet^ has nothing in 
common save the name with the popular story. See Lang's 
PerrauWs Tales, pp. civ-cxv. 

The fame of the miniature hero has traversed all nations with 
speed equal to his own swift movements in his seven-mile-boots. 

The metre is that of the Spanish romances, giving a mock 
heroic dignity to the deeds immortalized. 

In place of rime we have assonance, the vowel of the even lines 
corresponding. The Romance languages seek the harmony of 
the vowel sounds, while less musical languages lay stress upon 
the consonants. Assonance consists in the correspondence of the 
vowels of the last accented syllable (^ebung) and of the vowels 
of the following unaccented syllable (Senfung) in recurring lines. 
The assonance must return at regular intervals in order to strike 
the ear and be carried on in the mind. Owing to the absence in 
German of full vowels, a, 0, u, in final syllables, and the dominance 
of the weak vowels, e and / , assonance in less perfect. Assonance 
appears first in German in the unrimed poems of the Bremer Bei- 
träge. Under the influence of the Romanticists, countless poems 
having this feature were introduced in translations from the Italian 
and Spanish, and in romances and dramas modelled after them. 
In lyric poetry Uhland, Tieck, Riickert, Platen, Wilhelm Müller, 
and Heine have been prominent in replacing rime with assonance. 
See Minor Neuhochdeutsche Metrik, pp. 343-349. 

Translated by Brooks, Furness. 

Page 125. 9loman)C »om Xegcnfetitcn. 

Date, Feb. 13, 1S15. Gedichte, 1815. A clever sarcasm upon 
reviewers. 

I, 4. S3o(( toon ^o\l, a wooden hobby-horse. 

in, 4. Three classes of writers are mentioned here, the one 
devoted to mediaeval German legends, the sonnetteer with his 
faint thrumming of romantic love-songs, and he who extols the 
fervor of the mystic preachers of the Middle Ages. The critic is 
the enemy of the Romantic school in three of its directions. 
Stnbmurm, the dragon slain by Siegfried in the Nibelungenlied 
and in the folk-books. 

IV, 3. Diintzer thinks Wackenröder's " Herzensergiessungen 
eines kunstliebenden Klosterbruders " (1797) is referrM to. 

YI, 1. grof; befd^eiben, with magnanimous humility or self- 
abnegcttion. 
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It is probable that Christian Friedrich Weisser, the editor of 
the Morgenblatty an active opponent of the young poets of the 
Swabian school of Romanticists, is meant pre-eminently in this 
poem. He had incurred the enmity of these poets, and the Früh- 
lingslied des Rezensenten was also directed against him. See 
also Dederich, Ludwig Uhland als Dichter und Patriot^ p. 26. 

Page Z26. ^tt Raubcr. 

Date, Jan. 20 and 21, 18 10. Gedichte^ 1820. The power of 
innocence and beauty to repress the ruthlessness of the robber is 
liere illustrated. 

Set to music by Loewe and Kreutzer. 

Page 127. iSuratib. 

This poem was completed July 27, 18 14, and published in Ge- 
dichte^ 1 81 5. It was probably based on a statement in Nostra- 
damus' Les vies des plus ceUbres et anciens PoUes Provenceaux 
(1575), as revised and translated into Italian by G. M. Crescim- 
beni, Commentari intorno alia sua historia della volgare poesia 

(1704). 

The Italian work speaks of Guglielmo Durante of Puimosson 
in Provence, or, according to others, of Montpellier, one of the 
most eminent jurists of his time, who loved a lady of the house 
of the Balbi, with which he was himself connected. He sang 
many songs in her praise in the Provencal language, for he was a 
famous poet. He induced an astrologer to cast her horoscope, 
who declared that a remarkable event would happen at her [sup- 
posed] death, but that she would long survive. Many years 
later she was taken ill, and apparently died upon the third day. 
When Durante heard of it, he fell dead upon the spot, and was 
buried on the same day as his beloved Balba. When she had 
been placed in her grave, signs of life appeared, and she was 
restored. When she learned of Durante's death, she renounced 
life and became a nun. Durante died in 1270. Uhland trans- 
formed this strange incident, changing slightly the names, and 
writing a poem in the extreme sentiment of the French songs of 
the period referred to. The boldness of the incidents is presented 
with such grace and additional motives as to lend a poetic color 
to the whole, notwithstanding its improbable features. 

Translated by Aytoun, Blackie, Martin, and others. 

Page X28. ^ante. 

This poem was finished July 26, 18 14, and published in Ge- 
dichte ^ 181 5. Its immediate source is ascribed to a passage in 
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Bouterwek's Geschichte der italienischen Poesie und Beredsam- 
keit^ Vol. I, p. 6i ff. " Dante was not yet ten years old when 
he regarded a maiden of about the same age with more iihan a 
lad's interest ; and this maiden became the muse who inspired 
his earliest poems, and who was to him afterward, as long as he 
lived and wrote, the divinity of his thoughts and of his verse. 
She was called Beatrice, or, by a favorite girl's name, Bice Porti- 
nari. On the occasion of a festival which his parents gave to 
their children on the first day of May, according to a Florentine 
custom, the little Dante saw the beautiful Bice for the first time. 
Her influence upon him was like that of an angel of light. Her 
image stamped itself upon his thoughts with the glory of a being 
who did not belong to the circle of mortals. When, in his 
eighteenth year, he heard her voice for the first time, and saw her 
go past in the full bloom of her charms, and she greeted him 
in a friendly manner, he was, as he himself said, lifted above all 
earthly spheres." When the news of her death, in her twenty- 
sixth year, came to him, " he wept long and in silence. Had a 
great loss finally come to him ? Never had his Beatrice been more 
to him than the innocent object of an imagination which idealized, 
and of a love which made no claims. . . . The conviction that 
he now loved a real angel could easily reconcile one who soared 
so gladly to celestial heights, to a destiny which really robbed 
him of nothing of earth." 

Uhland contrasts the two scenes before the gate of Florence, 
where Dante first saw the pure maiden of his dreams, and again 
she was borne away with muffled strains to her burial. It is 
possible that Uhland's poem was based directly on the reading of 
Dante's Vita Nuova (See Chapters II, III, XXXII). 

m, 1 ; IV, 1. Dante's mother had a dream of a lofty laurel- 
tree befo^re his birth, prefiguring the future greatness of her son. 

The poet thus associates Beatrice with Dante's future fame, 
from whom his loftiest inspiration came. 

VI, 8. Dante's earliest fame is made coincident with the bloom 
of Beatrice's beauty. 

Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, and prefixed to his edition 
of the Vita Nuova, 

Page Z3Z. S^ertran be 93orn. 

Date, Nov., 1829. Published first in the Morgenblatt for Nov. 
26, 1829, and in Gedichte, 1831. Uhland was incited to new 
poetical activity at this time. The prospect of an appointment 
as professor in the University of Tübingen gave a new impulse 
to his powers. This ballad was suggested by reading of Diez' 
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Leben und Werke der Troubadours^ which was published the 
same year, and which treats of Bertran de Born, pp. 179-233. 
Bertran de Bom was a knight who flourished between 11 80-1 195, 
and also one of the most famous of the troubadours. He was 
probably a native of Bom in Bourdelois, south of M6doc. He was 
a restless, turbulent knight, fond of strife, and happy only in dis- 
seminating discord. A revolt of the nobles of Aquitaine against 
Duke Richard, son of Henry II. of England, was his work. 
Richard's brother Henry, governor of Anjou, who was beloved 
for his gentleness, was summoned by the nobles to contend for 
the lordship of Aquitaine. Bertran's fierce poems roused in 
Henry a sense of injury, and stung him to action against his 
brother, the pretext of which was the fortification by Richard 
of the castle of Clairvau, which belonged to Anjou. King Henry 
himself was obliged to come to Richard's assistance, having King 
Alphonso of Arragon as his ally. Prince Henry won to his sup- 
port Raymund (Raimund) V. of Toulouse, and King Philip 
August of France. Bertran de Born exulted in this conflict, and 
his poems relating to it were full of fierce joy. King Henry laid 
siege to the castle of Limoges, while Prince (or Duke) Henry 
was absent, preparing to inflict a severe blow upon his father. 
The prince suddenly fell ill of a fever in the castle of Martel. 
Filled with contrition for the part which he had taken against 
his father, he sent asking forgiveness and that he might see him 
once. The counsellors of the king feared some plot ; but the king 
drew a ring from his Anger, and sent it to the dying prince as a 
token of forgiveness. The prince pressed it to his lips, confessed 
his sins, and had himself laid upon ashes to evince his penitence, 
clothed in a shirt of coarse hair, and with a rope about his neck. 
Thus he died. His beautiful gifts and sorrow for his loss op- 
pressed ;io one more than Bertran, who wrote two laments for 
the dead prince. After the capture of Limoges, Henry attacked 
Bertran's Castle of Autafort, which was taken by assault after a 
week's siege. 

Bertran, who had been the chief instigator of the struggle, was 
conducted to the tent of the king, who addressed him harshly : 
" Bertran, Bertran, you once boasted that you did not require the 
half of your wits ; now, however, you seem to need them all." 
" Sire," Bertran answered, " it is true that I said this, and I told 
the truth, but now I no longer possess them." " How so ? " asked 
the king. " Sire, upon the day that your son, the admirable 
young king, died, I lost wit and consciousness." 

*■*■ Then the king wept, and pardoned him, and g^ve him robes 
and lands and honors, and he lived long, and became a Cistercian 
monk." 
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Dante placed Bertran in one of the lowest circles of hell, 
because he had incited a son to war with his father. — Inferno^ 
Canto XXVIII, IL 1 12-142. 

'Bertrand de Born/ says the old Provencal biography, pub- 
lished by Kaynouard, Choix de Poesies Originales des Trouba- 
doursj V, 76, 'was a chatelain of the bishopric of P^rigueux, 
Viscount of Hautefoit, a castle with nearly a thousand retainers. 
He had a brother, and would have dispossessed him of his inheri- 
tance, had it not been for the King of England. He was always 
at war with all his neighbors, with the Count of P6rigueux, and 
with the Viscount of Limoges, and with his brother Constantine, 
and with Richard when he was Count of Poitou. He was a good 
cavalier, and a good warrior, and a good lover, and a good trouba- 
dour ; and well informed and well spoken ; and knew well how to 
bear good and evil fortune. Whenever he wished, he was master 
of King Henry of England and of his son ; but always desired 
that father and son should be at war with each other, and one 
brother with the other. And he always wished that the King of 
France and the King of England should be at variance ; and if 
there were either peace or truce, straightway he sought and en- 
deavored by his satires to undo the peace, and to show how each 
was dishonored by it. And he had great advantages and great 
misfortunes by thus exciting feuds between them. He wrote 
many satires, but only two songs. . . . And he set his whole 
heart on fomenting war; and embroiled the father and son of 
England, until the young king was killed by an arrow in a castle 
of Bertrand de Born. 

' In this notice the old biographer indicates the dominant trait 
of Bertrand's character very distinctly ; it was an unbridled pas- 
sion for war. He loved it not only as the occasion for exhibiting 
proofs of valor, for acquiring power and winning glory, but also, 
and even more, on account of its hazards, on account of the exal- 
tation of courage, and of life which it produced, nay, even for the 
sake of the tumult, the disorders, and the evils which are accus- 
tomed to follow in its train. Bertrand de Bom is the ideal of 
the undisciplined and adventuresome warrior of the Middle Age, 
rather than that of the chevalier in the proper sense of the term.* 
— Fauriel, Histoire de la Poesie Proven^ale^ Adler's Trans., 
p. 483. 

He was the author of the spirited war-song, well known to all 
readers of Trobadour verse, beginning : 

" The beautiful spring delights me well, 
When flowers and leaves are growing ; 
And it pleases my heart to hear the swell 
Of the birds' sweet chorus flowing 
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In the echoing wood; 
And I love to see, all scattered around, 
Pavilions and tents on the martial ground \ 

And my spirit finds it good, 
To see, on the level plains beyond 
Gay knights and steeds comparison*d ; " — 

and ending with a challenge to Richard Coeur de Lion, telling 
his minstrel Papial to go : 

*• And tell the Lord of ' Yes and No ' 
That peace already too long has been." 

Quoted from Longfellow's The Divine Comedy ^ note to Canto 
XXVIII, 1. 134. 

n, 2. This feature of the poem, the castle in flames, Uhland 
took from Diez, who says (p. 160), that Bertran, while his pos- 
sessions were burning, composed a poem {Sirvenies) in which he 
derided his conquerors. • 

in, 4. Scntaborn = Ventadour. . Eblas V. of Ventadour had 
been incited against Henry by Bertran. 

IV. Bertran is represented as having touched the heart of the 
Princess Matilda with the songs which he dedicated to her, and 
of which she was proud. He sent a minstrel to her wedding to 
sing of his longing. 

Two canzones of Bertran are extant, addressed to Matilda^ 
daughter of King Henry the Second, and the wife of Duke Henry 
the Lion. 

V. 8. In the poem Duke Henry dies from an arrow before the. 
castle of Monfort, not from fever in the castle of Martel, as was 
actually the case. 

VI. 6. The king is represented as in England. The dying 
prince pressed his friend's hand as a message of penitence to his 
fa ther . 

VH, 4. No power to use lance or lyre was left to him. 

See Diez, Leben und Werke der Troubadours^ pp. 148-192 ; 
Eichholtz, Quellenstudien zu Uhlands Balladen^ pp. 43-53 ; 
Düntzer, Erly/p^. 168-175. 

The poem is written in trochaic tetrameter verse of eight lines, 
the even lines riming. 

Translated by Furness. 

Page Z33. !Der SBaller. 

Date, Dec. 17, 1829. Published in the Morgenblatt of 1830, 
No. 2, and in the fifth edition of the poems {Gedichte^ 1831). A 
pilgrim seeks wearily forgiveness from shrine to shrine, but his 
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forgiveness must be confirmed by a miracle. Until the iron band 
which he wears about his body, forged from the sword with which 
he slew his brother in anger, is broken by a divine act of grace, he 
must journey onward. At last he reaches the church of the Ma- 
donna de Varca, which stands on the promontory of Cape Finis- 
terre, on the north-western coast of Spain. An image of the Virgin 
is said to have been borne thither miraculously in a boat, whence 
the name of the church. From it shone a beacon light which 
guided mariners in the darkness. 

It has been supposed that the source of this poem was found in 
the Quirinalia, a Latin poem of Metellus of Tegernsee, written 
about 1069. A similar event is said to have taken place at the 
grave of St. Quirinus in the church of the former Benedictine 
Abbey. This poem should be compared with Die verlorene 
Kirche and the Wallfahrtskirche^ which embody similar beauti- 
ful representations of the mediaeval church. Uhland reverenced 
the service which this church had done for civilization and human- 
ity, and saw the faith and worship of the Middle Ages in a golden 
light. The metrical form of the poem is like that of Bertran 
de Bom. 

Translated by Brooks. 

Page Z36. 9ie eibaffoabrutfe. 

Date, March 15 and 16, i8;34. Published in the Detäscher 
Musenalmanach for 1835, and in Gedichte^ 1835. Don Fran- 
cisco Espoz y Mina, one of the most brilliant leaders of the 
numerous guerilla bands which were organized by the Central 
Junta in Spain in 1809, to resist the French armies under Soult, 
Ney, and Mortier, became later Captain-General of Navarre, and 
commander of the Spanish Army of the North. He was born in 
1 781, in Idozin, a village of Navarre. His active military career 
extended, with brief intermissions, from 1809 to 1836. He fought 
against French domination, against absolutism in government, 
and in behalf of a liberal constitution. During the years in 
which Wellington fought in the West, Mina was indefatigable 
in opposing the French in the East. His genius and patriotism 
and absolute supremacy in his native province caused him to be 
called the " King of Navarre." When Wellington entered France 
from Spain in 1S14, Mina commanded one division of his army. 
During the reactionary reign of Ferdinand VII., he lived in exile 
in France and England. In 1820, when the country rose in revolt 
against the tyranny of the king, he returned to Spain and assumed 
command of the movement for the restoration of the Constitution 
of 181 2, and forced the royal troops across the Pyrenees. He re- 
sisted the advance of the large army of the Duke of AngoulSme 
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to restore Ferdinand to power in 1823, and fled for safety to 
England. When the Revolution of July, 18^0, broke out, he was 
again in Spain, fighting, but unsuccessfully, in behalf of the con- 
stitutional movement. In 1834 he was placed at the head of the 
Spanish forces which supported the Regent, Queen Christina, 
against the Carlists, but sickness and infirmity prevented his 
bearing an active part in this campaign. He was made Captain- 
General of Catalonia in October, 1835, but died in Barcelona the 
following year, Dec. 24, 1836. He is a type of several brilliant 
chiefs who worked simultaneously for the cause of liberal govern- 
ment in Spain. He was of the greatest personal gallantry. His 
military movements were made with the greatest celerity, and 
usually with splendid success. He knew no sentiment of human- 
ity in treating the foreign enemies of his country. 

Mina was wounded first in the campaign of 1809. The state- 
ment that his wounds broke out afresh is reported in contem- 
porary accounts. 

The Bidassoa is the small stream separating France from 
Spain, and flowing into the Bay of Biscay. It has formed one 
of the most frequent routes of invasion in numerous campaigns. 

n, 7. eicnb = bic Qrrcmbe. 

Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 



Page 138. Unflern« 

r 

Date, June 3 to 6, 1814. Morgenblatt y 181 5 (Oct. 17), and 
Gedichte, 1815. According to Schwab, in his article on Uhland,* 
this poem upon one habitually unlucky is a humorous satire on 
the poet himself. It was written a few days after his breach with 
the Minister of Justice, who refused to accord to Uhland a sal- 
aried position in his bureau, such as had been promised. He 
wrote soon after to Mayer, " It is true that I was not born to be 
an advocate. I lack especially a talent for acquisition, but it 
has become my vocation." f AH his hopes for a professorship 
seemed blasted. Repeated applications for government positions 
where his legal studies might be advantageously employed, had 
been rejected, and efforts to secure a publisher for a volume of 
his poems had been fruitless. Under these circumstances he was 
almost ready to regard himself as a failure. In reference to a 
gloomy tragedy which Uhland entitled Johannes Parricida, he 
remarked, " It was with him as it is with me : he was unlucky in 



* Kleinere Schritten, p. 34, 1826. 

t Mayer, Ludwig Uhland, Vol. II, p. 34. 
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everything."* There is evidently a pathos beneath the light 
mood. 

Translated by Brooks. ^ 

Page 140. !Der Sting. 

Date, Jan. 3 and 4, 181 1. Poetischer Almanack^ 181 2. Ge- 
dichte^ 1H15. The loyalty of the betrothed depends upon the fate 
of the ring which has been given, a familiar theme in the folk- 
songs. Werner regards the poem as suggested by a Lithuanian 
folk-song, Der versunkene Brautring^ in Herder's Volkslieder^ 
in which sad forebodings and final realization attach to the loss 
of the bridegroom's ring. Probably little more than a parallel 
is here present. Hassenstein compares the Rheinischer Bundes- 
ring, Des Knaben Wunderhorn, Vol. i, p. 395 (2d ed., 1876). 
Uhiand's poem was written in Paris. See Werner, Vjs, Lg., 
Vol. I, 510. 

Translated by Mary A. Burt. 

Page 142. 9raf ®bcrfparbi SBeifborti. 

Written in the Palais Royal, Oct. 13, 1810, while Uhland was 
pursuing his studies in France. Published in the Poetischer AI- 
manachy 1812, and Gedichte, 181 5. Count Eberhard im Bart, the 
first Duke of Würtemberg (149O, made a journey to the Holy Land 
in 1468. Tradition says that he brought back with him a thorn- 
branch of the species from which the crown of thorns of Christ 
was made. He planted the branch in the grounds of the little 
castle of Einsiedel in the forest of Schönbuch. The twig grew 
until it became a mighty shrub, indicating by its growth the 
extension or decline of the ducal house. The little castle of 
Einsiedel was a favorite resort of Eberhard; and here, in the 
neighboring cloister of the Blue Monks, he found his final resting 
place. The castle is still preserved in part ; and in the centre of 
the grounds a stately white thorn-tree is standing, which is said 
to have sprung from the original tree which was brought from 
the Holy Land. The castle is situated about two leagues from 
Tübingen. 

The first mention of the thorn-tree is found in Fischart's Gar- 
gantua (1575), in chapter 39, where he says: " Like the thorn- 



• Notter, pp. 220 and 399. Gotzinger calls attention to several similar 
representations of misfortune, both in prose and verse, as E. T. A. 
Hoffmann's Märchen Der goldene To/»/, and poems by Riickert, Un- 
glück, and by Uhiand's friend, Gustav Pfizer, published as a ghasel. 
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bush of Duke Eberhard with the Beard in Schönbuch/' Crusius 
says in his Swabian Annals: 

»^ajelBfl ifl ein anmütl^iöcS ©t^Iö&tetn, Gtutcn=J&au§ genannt, 
unö ein Jpaöborn {Rubus caninus) ber fo flrofe unb auöflebreitet 
ijl, bafe er im Umfang ö2 (S^Ien (6ücn) ^ält uni> auf 40 [feineren 
feSuIen rul^t, 9liemanb fann aud^ beffen ©tamm umfaffen." — 
Annales Suevici (1593). 

Uhland's account seems to have rested upon the statement of 
Zeller. In speaking of the Duke he says : 

„9$on ber tReife nad^ Serufalem mu^ td^ nod^ eine Srabition 
beifügen, »elt^e biejenige tjl, "ba^ er einen ©omaweig toon ber 
(Gattung barmit (^^ri{)i (Srone ift geflochten geroefen, mit fic^ auS 
bem getobten ßanb gebrad^t, unb in bem ©infiebet eingejletft \:^oht, 
batauS ^ernad^ berjenige 5£)ornftraud^ erroac^jen fe^e, melt^er toon 
5Jeit 3u äßit, ein 'S^xOitxi ber ?luf= ober %bnal)me be3 ^od&fürfi= 
Itd^en ^aufe^ tfi unter ben Seuten geiialten morben; unb bartoon 
man nod^ )e^o tixoa^ übrige^ tooraeiget, nad^bem er suroeilen bi^ 
auf ein einiget ^toeiglen abgegangen. Ob biefe uralte (Sr^eiilung 
unb Srabition ma^r fet)e, überlajfe i(^ anberer ferneren Unter* 
fud^ung. ®iefe§ tft gemife bafe ein f old^er ^agborn toon feinen Seiten 
an in ©infiebet in bem ©d^Iofele ober logenannten ©tuten=J&au§ 
gemefen ift tuie tl^ne." — Merkwürdigkeiten der Universität un4 
Stadt Tübingen^ p. 268 (1743). 

The legend is still cherished among the people, from whom also 
Uhland must have heard it. 

See Eichholtz, pp. 59-63, also Witwe, p. 73. For Uhland's 
letter to A. Kaufmann upon the source of the poem, see Herrig's- 
Archiv, Vol. 35, p. 476. 

Set to music by lloewe. 

Page 143. ^it Ulme }U |^{rfau. 

Date, 1829 (?). Published first in the Morgenblatt of June 5, 
1829, and Gedichte, 181 5. 

Hirsau was a famous Benedictine cloister founded in 830, in 
the beautiful valley of the Nagold, which was destroyed by the 
French troops under M61ac, Sept. 20, 1692. The basilica forming 
a part of the monastery was the largest church in Swabia next to 
the cathedral of Ulm. The arches of the choir and aisles, and 
the two western towers, with the vestibule adorned with statues 
of the Twelve Apostles, are still preserved. 

Kerner thus describes the place : 

»3n ben ausgebrannten iJreujgängen unb ©ebäuben bepnben 
pd^ nun ©arten. SWitten OivA bem Soben ber alten ^btei, auf 
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bent @eiD5(be bed i^etterS, ft^ofi etne))Tfi((tige Ulme empor, obgUti^ 
in ber ^eoenb meit um^er fein Utmbaum au finben ifi. Sie trieb 
\%xt Üarfen %fie l^od^ über bie krümmer (in unb Jie^t ba, afßi(^= 
fam ein (Srjeuantl ber ((raft unb ^vMt, b^e eine in biefen @e= 
»ölben gebunben lag." — Das Wildbady p. 70, quoted by Eich- 
holtz, See also Paulus, p. 38, and see Das Kloster Hirschau in the 

Translated by Dwight, Sandars. 

Page X44. atfinflcrfage. 

Date, Nov. 22, 1829; published first in the Morgenhlatt^ No. 
295. Dec. 10, of the same year, and in Gedichte, 1831 (5th ed.). 
Unland wrote this poem to express his homage to Goethe, the 
great master of German song. Goethe's name, together with that 
of several of his early friends, is carved in the stone of a pillar on 
the top of the cathedral of Strassburg. To the names of Lavater, 
Lenz, and Röderer, the date 1776 is affixed. In the interior of the 
church Goethe's name has also been carved with that of several of 
his famous contemporaries and friends, as the Counts of Stolberg 
Herder, Lavater, Lenz, and others, with the same date. Goeth^ 
resided in Strassburg from April 2, 1770, to August, 1771, soon 
after which time he received the degree of doctor. He visited 
Strassburg again in September, 1779. 

The sight of the cathedral was the object of his intense desire ; 
and in Dichtung und Wahrheit he describes the impression 
which it made upon him on the evening of his arrival, and also 
the effect of the view from the platform of the roof. For other 
records of his impressions see D. und W. Books, IX, S., 131 
(Hempel ed.). He became so inspired with a love of Gothic 
architecture that he wrote a glowing sketch of the architect, Meis- 
ter Erwin von Steinbach (+ 13 18). See Von deutscher Baukunst 
(1773). Uhland visited Strassburg first on his return from Paris, 
Jan. 30, 181 1. Uhland connects Goethe's name with this cathe- 
dral. There is no evidence that his name was carved there by 
himself or with his knowledge. 

n, 1. Gt^ne(fen = St^nerfentreppe or 2BenbeItrepj)e. 

YII, 4. The world of beauty in his poems. 8. ^alb 3a^Tr 
l^unbert. Goethe's first works, Götz von Berlichingen and 
Werther, were published in 1773 and 1774. 

Translated by 

Page 146. 9ai 9leb. 

Date, Paris, Sept. 14. Published in the Poetischer Almanachy 
181 2, and in Gedichte^ 181 5. A poem in the genuine spirit of the 
Volkslied. Compare Jägerlied. 
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Page 146. !^er x^\^t l^irfd^. 

Date, Nov. 27, 181 1. Gedichte, 1815. A white stag was the 
rare and often sought booty of the huntsman. At a social 
gathering Uhland improvised a poem having a like motive, Die 
fromme Jägerin. A princess who was a devout huntress had 
forgotten her morning prayers in her ardor for the chase. As 
she suddenly recalls her omission and bends in prayer over her 
rifle, she is startled by a stir in the thicket, and the most splendid 
stag bounds away from her : 

,rO fd^toer tfl, i^r Sieben, %\x )agen sugleid^ 
9la4 ^irfc^en unb Isafen unb l^tmmlifd^em Steid^ : 
SnbeS fie ba betet au3 i^rem IBreoier, 
»ntiDifd^t i^r ber ^errUd^fte ^irfd^ im Steoier." 

Date, about 1854. Notter, pp. 224-225. This poem, with the 
lively movement of its verse, leaves its didactic import unen- 
forced. The huntsmen are left to reflect at their leisure upon 
the difference between success in their dreams, and that won by 
alertness. 

For the verse, see Der Wirtin Töchterlein, 

Translated by Brooks. 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page Z47. I^aral^. 

March 10, 181 1. Published first in the Dichterwald, 1813, 
signed " Volker," and in Gedichte, 181 5. In a letter to Kerner 
of June 10, 1809, Uhland suggested that the ballad of The Young 
Tamlane, recently translated by Professor Conz, would afford 
excellent material for a drama. On Feb. 6, 18 10, he wrote to 
Mayer that he had finished one act and a scene of Tamlan 
und Jannet, a dramatic treatment of an old Scottish ballad. 
The ballad of Tam Lin is contained in Child's The English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, Vol. II, p. 340, and The Young Tam- 
lane in Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border (1802-1803). 
The young Tam Lin, while returning from the hunt, fell from 
his horse within the realm of the Queen of Fairies, where he 
passed under her spell, and abode seven years. Every seven 
years the fairies had to pay a tribute to the fiends of hell, and 
Tam Lin feared that he might be the offering. He therefore 
persuaded his earthly love, Janet, to meet him " at the mirk and 
midnight hour," when " the fairy folk do ride," and to draw him 
from his milk-white steed. He would be turned into an esk and 
an adder, into a grim bear and a lion bold, and at last into a red- 
hot bar of iron ; but if she clung to him through all, he would be 
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changed again into her own true-love. Thus the fairies were dis- 
comfited, and she won her lover. 

Uhland wrote for this drama, which remains a fragment, Harold 
and Die Elfen. King Harald rode with his army into Elfen- 
land ; there the elves assail his warriors with roses, and draw 
them from their steeds and bear them away. The king alone, 
enveloped in mail through which their magic influence does not 
pass, escapes their spell, but as he alights to quench his thirst at 
the fairies' spring, his limbs are benumbed, and he falls under 
their sway. Centuries long he sleeps, with head drooping upon 
his breast, but when the tempest sweeps through the forest, he 
grasps in his dreams for his sword so long unused. 

Translated by Barber 

Page Z49. SJiterUn ber SBflbe* 

Date, Dec. 10-12, 1829. Published first in the Deutscher 
Musenalmanach^ 1S31, and in Gedichte, 1831 (5th ed.). Uhland 
in a letter of March 14, 1856, to the poet, Wolfgang Müller von 
Königswinter, gives as the source of this poem George Ellis's 
Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances, chiefly written 
in the Early Part of the Fourteenth Century^etc, London, 1811, 
which contains extracts from the Latin and the Old English 
poems upon Merlin. 

Merlin the seer and enchanter belongs to a cycle of Celtic 
legends, which are common to the Breton, Welsh, and Scottish 
peoples. He is a mysterious, weird, and prophetic form, and 
variously represented as the son of a wizard and a nun, of a 
Roman and a British princess, of a fiend and a virgin. He was 
born, traditionally, at Carmarthen in Wales, in the fifth century. 
His prophecies appear in many languages, and he is the subject 
of numerous poems and popular proverbs. 

Whether there were two Merlins, and the character of the later, 
the hero of the Welsh romances, Merlin Caledonius or Sylvestris, 
was developed from the first, Merlin Ambrose, is uncertain. 
The history of the Caledonian Merlin, the son of Madog Mor- 
vryn, is contained in the Vita Aferlini, ascribed to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, a Latin poem of 1528 lines, of the twelfth century. 
He is here represented as a chief or king of Demetia, whose twin 
sister, Gwendydd, married Rhydderch (Roderick) Hael, a Cum- 
brian chief. In a great battle which took place between Perdur, 
a prince of the Strathclyde Britons, and Gwenddolen, the son of 
Ceidio, another Cymric ruler, Merlin and Roderick fought on the 
side of Perdur. Merlin's three brothers were slain in the conflict. 
He caused them to be buried in the neighboring cemetery of 
Varia Capella (Falkirk). He passed three nights and three days 
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in lamentation over their graves, when, frenzied with grief, he 
sought refuge in the Caledonian forest, where he lived in solitude. 
His sister sent a minstrel to discover his abode. The minstrel 
sang of the sorrows of Gwendolin, Merlin's wife, and of his sister 
Gwendydd. The strains of the minstrel softened Merlin's grief, 
who revealed himself, and consented to return to the court of 
Khydderch. Here the gayety of the crowd distracted him, and he 
attempted to return- to his forest life, but his friends detained 
him. Madness in Celtic lore imparted mysterious power and 
control over the forces of nature. Merlin's prophetic character 
and knowledge of hidden things was shown by revealing to the 
king secrets respecting the conduct of the queen. 

While residing at court, he saw the queen passing through the 
hall. The king accosted her kindly and embraced her ; and seeing 
a leaf lodged in her hair, removed it. Merlin, who had seen his 
act, burst into loud laughter, but refused at flrst to explain the 
cause of his mirth, unless the king would promise solemnly to set 
him at liberty. Upon receiving this assurance, Merlin stated that 
the queen had just returned from a meeting with her lover in an 
arbor, and that a leaf had clung to her hair. The sight of the 
king removing so courteously the leaf which bore witness to the 
queen's frailty seemed to Merlin irresistibly comical. The queen 
sought to discredit Merlin's prophetic power, and thus regain 
the confidence of the king. This scene, transferred to the king's 
daughter, forms an incident in Uhland's poem. Later Merlin re- 
turned to the forest, where he became associated with Taliessin, 
one of the most renowned bards in Welsh song. While bathing 
in a fountain he was healed of his madness, but refused to return 
to rule over his people, as they desired, and spent his life in holy 
retirement in the forest. 

The life of Merlin as given by Geoffrey is substantially the 
same as that given by Nennius in his Chronicle. 

Besides the historic King Arthur, there was a prophet-bard, 
Myrdhinn, or Merlin, who, after the final struggle of the North- 
ern and Southern Celts, went mad with grief after the fatal battlei 
of Ardderyd. He predicted the resurrection of a national hero, 
who should rise like the dawn from his retreat, when discord 
among the British tribes should cease, and a victorious federation 
be formed. The anticipated hero was identified as King Arthur, 
and the glory attaching to the mythical restorer of Celtic power 
became the subject of the legends of Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table. The elafaKoration of these legends, and of that 
of Merlin the Enchanter, the reputed tutor of Arthur, occurs in 
the Latin poem of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which was revised in 
its present form about 1147. This bold and brilliant account of 
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British history appealed powerfully to the popular imagination, 
and is the source of numerous versions in prose and poetry which 
appeared in French as the Roman du Brttt, De Vita et Vaticp- 
nits Merliniy 1 155, by Wace, and Robert de Borron, 1160-1170. 

Merlin is a favorite subject of modern literature. Tennyson's 
Vivien^ in the Idylls of the King^ is a picture full of subtle poetic 
power. It is based upon the account of Merlin in Malory's 
Morte d* Arthur. Merlin is represented in Tennyson as becom- 
ing fascinated with Lady Vivien, whose blandishments cause him 
to reveal the spell by which one can be forever encircled by a 
charm from which he cannot escape. Vivien has been stung by 
the voices of derision of the court, and in anger she determines to 
vindicate herself forever by associating her name with Merlin's, 
so that, fair and infamous though she be, she will forever have the 
glory of conquering the mighty Wizard. 

Thus, when MerUn is locked by her spell beneath the stone, she 
gives a cry of exultation, for her glory is forever linked with his. 
In Sir Thomas Malory's Morte d!* Arthur, published by Caxton- 
in 184c, there is a lack of motive. Merlin falls in love with Ninue, 
'^ the damosel of the lake," one of the ladies that King Pellemore 
brought to the court, who induces Merlin to go under a wondrous 
stone to tell her of the marvels there, " but she so wrought that 
he never came out." Lib. Ill, Cap. XLII and LX. In the ver- 
sion of the Early English Text Society, the desire to possess 
Merlin forever, to hold him in eternal love, is the motive of the 
enchantment, which is more romantic, but possesses less psycho- 
logical interest than in Tennyson's Vivien. See also Alfred 
Austin's The Passing of Merlin -(1896). 

Spenser refers to Merlin in his Faerie Queene, and Drayton in 
his Polyolbion (1613) : 

" A thousand lingering years his prophecies have run, 
And scarcely snail have end till time be done." 

Fifth Song, lines 161-163. 

also IV, 331 ; X, 14; V, 168. 

" Meruelous Merling. is wasted away 
With a wicked woman, woe might she be, 
For she hath closed him in a craige on Comwel coast." 

Ancient Scottish Prophecies^ Edinburgh, 1833. 

Uhland's poem was dedicated to his friend Karl Mayer, whose 
sympathy for nature it commemorates. Mayer had sent to Uhland 
a manuscript collection of poems full of the freshness of the woods. 
These were afterward published with the title, Lieder aus des Som- 
mers Tagen, in the Musenalmanach for 1833, Mayers Gedichte^ 
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pp. 55-57 (1864;. Uhland compared his friend to Merlin, who 
communed with nature and with all animate life : 

„^ta>a% Don ber S8tlbnatur 
2ft in mir, gefte^' ic^'S nur, 
t>(i% i^ nur m\6i wetben voVL, 
3Bo ed grttn uub menfd^enftia." 

I, 8. rcotejl, ivotildst incite, 4. ®i(^terbrujl. Many friends 
sought to recall Uhland to the poetry of his youth. After the 
fifth edition of his poems (1831), only twenty-four poems were 
added as the product of his poetical activity during the remaining 
thirty-one years of his life, and only three poems were added after 
the edition of 183^. 

m, 6. G^Altet IS a stronger term than the common altem, but 
now mainly poetic. 

IV, 4. ermerft, discerns^ an unusual word. 8. Compare 

wD ®eifl ber SBelt, bu ringeft 
hinauf in 2ii!^t unb Suft/ 

in Die Ulme zu HirsaUy as pointed out by Holland. 

V, 2. Uhland wrote originally ®em jiitten ®ajl berttaut J and 
in 4, t)OT eines ^agb^ornd Saut. 6. Sägertrojfe = äAderdeftnbe. 

VII, 2. um for the more usual nacp, a usage common to 
Uhland even in prose. 

IX, 8. To understand the language of animals, and especially 
of birds, was in various nations of antiquity an expression for a 
deeper insight into the nature of things, which was a condition 
of the gift of prophecy. Uhland, Schrien, III, 130. To under- 
stand the language of birds was an almost proverbial expression 
for the most discerning wisdom, ascribed in legend to the Norse, 
and especially to Odin, upon whose shoulders two ravens, Huginn 
and Muninn, " thought " and " memory," are perched, and whis- 
per to him what they have seen and heard in their daily flight 
through the world. Ibid pp. 353-354. 

X, 7. In the old Latin Vita Merlini^ it is the queen Gwendolin 
from whose hair the leaf was taken. 

8. As in the Volkslieder and Minnelieder the nightingale is 
the favorite bird (see VIII, 8), and the linden a favorite tree, 
so it is with Uhland. He introduces the linden most often, and 
the oak, but also the elm, birch, pine, fir, and beech. His inti- 
mate feeling for nature and the objective form in which he saw 
everything, caused him to particularize. Other poets are more 
general. See Schwenda, Eine Dichter par allele, p* 27. 

Xm. Merlin returned from the forest riding on a stag. In 
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Scotch ballads the stag is often represented as the servant of 
man, so in the ballad of Thomas of Cecildoun, U bland says : 

»3m tiefen Urtüalb trifft man bei mehreren 2JoI!8|iämmen auf 
eine mipt^ift^e ©efialt, ben 2:^ieTmann, ^errn unb Pfleger ber 
Sßalbt^tere. . . . SRilber unb me^r sauberartig geftaltet f d^ bie 
SBalb^errfc^aft im Sizhtn anerlind be§ SBilben, ber fid^ toeltmübe 
in bie bi^tefien SBälber berfenft l^at, bort mit bem SBilbe lebt, 
unb auf einem ^irjd^e reitenb eine ^erbe bon ^irjd^n unb Sieben 
bor fi(^ l^er treibt.* 

Schriften, III, 53. 

XIV, 4. In the Romance of Merlin, published by the Early 
English Text Society, Vol. XIV., Chap. XXIII., pp. 682, 693-694, 
the knights, perceiving Arthur's grief at Merlin's farewell, went 
in search of him, and as Gawein rode through the forest at 
Brockleliande, he heard his voice once more, "and nothinge he 
saugh, but as it hadde ben a smoke of myste in the eyre that 
myght not passe oute," and Merlin said, " Ne neuer shall no man 
speke with me after you, ther-fore for nought meveth eny man 
me for to seche ; ffor youre-self , a-noon as ye be turned fro hens, 
ye shall neuer here me speke." He commended King Arthur 
and the realm to God, and his voice was heard no more. 7. fiiebe 
does not refer to any particular poem. Uhland recited this poem 
to his students first at one of his rhetorical exercises, July 8, 1830, 
an event remembered with the greatest pleasure by those who 
heard him, among them Friedrich Vischer, the famous critic and 
writer on aesthetics. Kritische Gänge, Neue Folge, IV, p. 140. 

XIV, 7. Siebe has no reference to any particular poem. 

References to Merlin appear in Wieland {Oberon, vierter 
Gesang, 20th stanza), in Goethe's correspondence with Zelter 
(Dec. 14, 1830), and in many of the «Romantic and later poets. 
See Holland, Merlin der Wilde^ Düntzer, ErU 

Page 153, «Sie S^ü^fäulc be« eacd^ui* 

Date, Dec. 8, 1814. Gedichte, 1815. A youth, a votary of 
Bacchus, returning after a night of dissipation, with the sacred 
ivy still upon his brow, passed through a corridor in which he 
encountered the cold, calm statue of the god, in the glory of youth, 
whom he has pledged in his wild revelry, but whose service he has 
impiously profaned. The god rebukes the reeling youth who 
has desecrated his gift and the sacred ivy, and thus becomes con- 
scious of his shame : 

" Creative nature see in me fulfilled, 
Nature which in the vine-stock's noble blood 
Stands rich and godlike before all revealed." 
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The youth, abashed, takes the ivy-wreath from his brow and 
swears a solemn oath. 

2. burt^flC|(^njärmtcn, sdent in revelry, 5. toüjl, " blear J* 
14. ©cflcd^tä, wreath, 19. X^^rfuSpab, a rod encircled by vine- 
leaves and ivy, surmounted by a cone. 22. fpufft, hauntest, 
23. (Jrcb'ft^er, of Erebus. 

See Dykhoff , Die Bildsäule des Bacchus, etc., Program, Rich- 
berg, i868. 

Translated by Sandars. 

Page 155. 93 on ben ftcben 3e(^brubern. 

Date, Nov. 25 and 26, 1814. Gedichte, 1815. The effect of 
this humorous narrative is heightened by the introduction of 
verses that suggest well-known poems ; compare v. 4 with — 

J^on ber Stirne ^ci| rinnen inu| bcr ©(^»eife.* 

Schiller's Lied von der Glocke, Werke I, 144. 

V. 2, 5, and 6, with — 

„ Unb bie Sonne oerfenbet alü^enben Oranb, 
Unb l^orc^ ! ^a fprubelt ed ftlberl^eU, 
@an} na^e, lote riefelnbed Slaufd^en, 

S)a Qieftt unenblid^er y<t%tn l^eraB, 
Unb ftiUe ^äU er, ju laufc^en. 
Unb fte^, aud bent Weifen, 8.<^f<^n>^^^» fd^nell, 
©pringt murmelnb peroor ein lebenbtger DueQ/ etc. 

Schiller, Bürgschaft, Werke (Hempel), I, 113. 

The author of the orbituary of Albert Schott in the Schwäbi- 
scher Merkur (1861), says that the occasion of this poem was an 
accident which happened to some members of a social circle which 
met in the inn, " Zum Schatten," in Stuttgart. Uhland, on being 
asked about the truth of this, answered (July, 1861) that the 
poem was composed on the occasion of a visit to Tübingen, and 
sent to his friend Schott to be read to the company which assem- 
bled in the evening in the inn, but that he recallcKl no similar ad- 
venture on the part of any of the members which occasioned it. 
N otter does not regard this statement as conclusive, having been 
made forty-seven years after the date of the poem. 

Mentioned as a recent poem in a letter to Mayer, Dec. 2, 1814. 
Mayer, II, 28. 
in, 2. i^ct^fumpan. /funit)an, fellow, comrade, 
VI, 6. ©(^roenfc, Swabian for water, fittJcnfcn, swirU rinse, 
IX, 2. Arethusa wa^ changed by Artemis into a fountain. 
See Diintzer, Er I, pp. iiiiK^%y:i, 
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Page 158. ^tt Graf oott Qrciert* 

Date, Oct. 30, 1829. Published first in the Morgenblatt, 1830, 
No. 27 ; Gedichte, 1831. A ballad based upon a Swiss legend of 
the Count of Greiers. The ancestral castle of the Counts of 
Greiers (Greyerz or Gruyferes) is one of the best preserved in 
Switzerland. Its towers and walls still remain. It is situated in 
a beautiful valley of the present Canton of Freiburg. The pos- 
sessions of this family, which was noted for its generosity and 
humanity, formerly embraced a considerable portion of the Vecht- 
land. Uh land's home was not distant from Switzerland, and he 
passed many summers in excursions among its mountains. The 
legend upon which the poem is based is as follows: Upon a 
Saturday evening in summer seven peasants, among them the 
fair shepherdess Marguita, began the favorite ring or circular 
dance, coraula, upon the meadow before the castle. This dance 
is of great antiquity, and is still retained among the peasants of 
many nations. The dancers in their progress summoned the 
youths and maidens to join them, and so they proceeded from 
village to village, the dance continuing for several days. The 
young Count Rudolf was drawn into the dance, and leaped and 
sang with the others. Gradually their numbers swelled, until 
more than seven hundred participated. The dance ended upon 
Tuesday morning in the market-place of Sanen. 

Soon after the count had a tent erected upon one of the lofty 
Alpine meadows, and invited all the shepherds and shepherdesses 
of the neighborhood to join in a festival of dance and song. 
Suddenly a terrific tempest swept down from the mountain 
chasms, overthrew the tent, and scattered the dancers, and caused 
them to seek refuge in the desolate caverns and isolated shep- 
herd-huts. The young count was borne away by a sudden moun- 
tain torrent, and only rescued with difficulty. He retained the 
memory of the happy, careless days in which he was a shepherd, 
and often from his desolate, stately castle longed for the joys of 
those free days. To Marguita, the most beautiful of the shep- 
herdesses, he gave the finest Alpine pasture. Fate willed a 
different life for him, and the wave which bore him away was 
an irresistible destiny. 

There are records of similar dances, one in which the Emperor 
Sigismund was drawn from his bed in Strassburg (1414), and 
forced to join in the dance and song of such a company of merry 
revellers through the streets of the city. 

I> 8. §ct[cn?örner. J^orn is a favorite term in Switzerland 
for ©pi^C/ point, peak. As the Matterhorn, Finsteraarhom, etc. 

H, 1. ^Ipe is a mountain-pasture, as well as mountain-range. 
2. bie ^tpe befal^rcn, or jur ?llpc faljrcn, is the term for the 
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shepherd's ascent with his flocks to the high mountain pastures 
in early summer. See Schiller's Wilhelm Telly Act I, Sc. i. 

m, 1. na^ unb nd^cr for immer nfi^er, a favorite combination 
of the positive and comparative, as in Goethe. See also l^oc^ unb 
libber, Dante, 1. 53. 

iV. SJIlaienreid. 9Rat means the tree or branch planted in the 
village on the first Sunday in May, or that used for the celebra- 
tion of the festival of May. Sllaibaum is usually equivalent to 
Strfe/ birch, or beech. In Bavaria it is often the pine or fir-tree. 
srci|is iwigy shoot y slender tree. 

Viii, 3. oeborgeti/ sheltered, 

X, 2. 8ranb, longing. 

Uhland describes this dance in his Schriften, III, 398-40;^, and 
quotes Kuenlin, Ritterburgen der Schweiz. See also Schwab, 
Die Schweiz in ihren Ritterburgen, etc., VoL I, p. 295, where 
the music of such a dance is given from a'manuscript chronicle. 

The metre of the poem is a modern form of the Nibelungen 
verse. The popularity of this measure is largely due to U blandes 
use of it in his ballads. The strophy consists of four lines, each 
divided by a caesura, or metrical pause, into two half-lines con- 
taining three accented syllables (^ebunoen). . The modernization 
of the Nibelungen verse consists in retaining strictly and uni- 
formly the iambic rhythm, that is, the initial (unaccented) beat 
(^uftaft) ; the thesis (<Senfung) must also be preserved and be 
monosyllabic. The measure of this verse being fixed, it admits 
of no transferred accent, and requires the preservation of the caesura, 
which must correspond with the sense. The thesis is seldom 
dissyllabic. Wilhelm Müller, Platen, Rückert, and Grün have 
followed Uhland in the use of this verse. Compare Des Sängers 
Fluch, Graf Eberhard. See Minor, Neuhochdeutsche Metrik, 
pp. 409-411. 

Translated by Aytoun, Bryant. 

Page 15g. ^ci^wäbifdic ftunbc. 

Date, Dec. 6, 1814. Gedichte, 181 5. The incident upon which 
this poem is based is contained in Crusius, Annales Suevici, 
Pars. II, p. 501, from which it was probably derived by the poet. 
Crusius refers, as his authority, to the Byzantine historian, Nice- 
tas Acominatus of Chonae, who wrote a life of the Emperor 
Isaac Angelus. See Corp. script, histor. Byz., edited by Bekker, 
p. 543, for the incident. Boxoerger suggests (Archiv, II, 270) 
that Wilkens, Ges. der Kreuzzüge, 4, 122, Anm. 136, was also 
used ; Eichboltz, p. 67 ; Düntzer, p. 248. 

The metre chosen is that employed in the rimed chronicles, 
and in Hans Sachs, consisting of iambic tetrameter verses, with 
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an occasional anapestic verse, as in line 20, or an added syllable, 
as in lines 9 and 10, and elsewhere. 

1. Stotbart, called by the Italians Barbarossa (11 5 2-1 190), o'ne 
of the mightiest of the Hohenstauffen dynasty, entered upon the 
third Crusade to the Holy Land in 11 89, and was drowned in 
the river Saleph (Calycadnus). Philip Augustus, King of France, 
and Richard I., of the Lion Heart, led crusading armies by sea. 
The Crusade captured Acre, but was otherwise without result, 
owing to the death of the emperor, and division among the 
leaders. lobcjam or lobejan/ later tobfam = lobcn^würbig ; is 
now archaic and poetical. It was frequently placed, as here, 
after its noun, as a title, „5Kein ^crr SWagiftcr fiobc[an/ Faust, 
line 2633. It became a traditional accompaniment of Magister, 
and finally was used with 'a tinge of quaintness and irony of 
impracticable scholars. 6. A scriptural reference, giving a quaint 
effect, einem ©teine für 35rot geben, Matt, iv, 3. 8. Srunf, here, 
of the habit of drinking, while Trank means drink^ liquid, 
abget^an = abgettJÖ^nt. 10. 9Jiä^re, here, a steed^ -war-horse; 
often now in the sense of jade, 13. Kö^Iein, here, pet horse^ 
not diminutive. 18. Winter, accented on the last syllable. 
19. quer = quer über ben Sßeg. 23. fordet', a quaint, archaic 
preterit, from the present fordeten (fordeten). Common in the 
sixteenth century, and continuing down to the present time in 
dialectic, popular, and in occasional literary use. 25. fpitfcn, 
larded^ pierced^ used humorously. 26. fpöttlic^, in calm con- 
tempt. 28. ©abet is itself a curved blade. 40. einen, the two 
syllables are read short, constituting the first part of an anapest. 
48. 3Ba§ Arbeit, an old partitive genitive = maS für ?lrbeit. 
Ä6. ^att, a S. G. expression, /orjööM. «Sd^mabenftreiie. Many 
proverl» have been directed at the Swabians, on account of an 
alleged slowness of understanding, as, ^©(f)tt)abcn »cröen crjl 
im öteraigilen 3a^re gelt^eibt;* „3eber mat^t einmal einen 
©(^ttjabenjtreit^, »enn ni(^t me^t.* 

Variants from the first edition (1815) 1. 51, ©agt; 1. 52, ©ud^. 

Uhland planned a dramatization of the Old French poem 
of Charles the Great in Jerusalem about 1S14, a fragment of 
which, the only portion preserved, probably the only portion 
written, is printed in Keller, pp. 314-318. On the margin was 
written : 

ffSie fprad^cn: ©ag* unS, fitter, roert^! 
SBer fold^e ©treidle bid^ gelehrt, 
©0 ftarte, rounbergCeid^e? 

terr ©erolb fpra($ : xaoA fragt il^r lang ? 
lie ©tret(^e finb bei un3 im ©d&njang, 
3Ran l^et^t fte Sd^tDabenflreid^e.^ 
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Although the twelve Paladins of Charles were with him, this 
skill was ascribed to the Swabian Gerold, who was to be repre- 
sented as in the retinue of the emperor. 

Birlinger calls attention to the great vogue of similar legends 
of valor, and quotes the Strieker, Aar/, AlUmannia, III, 236. 
An ancestor of Uhland, John Michael Uhland, who fought under 
the Elector Max Emanuel of Bavaria, as quartermaster, accord- 
ing to a family tradition, cut down a Turkish pasha. In mem- 
ory of this de^ he had a Turkish sabre held in an extended arm 
cut in stone over the entrance to his house. Birlinger believes 
also that Uhland was familiar with passages in Abraham a Sancta 
Clara, see his famous tract (1683), quoted by Schiller in Wal- 
lensieins Lager ^ »^uff, auff, i^r (^I)ri|icn/ as also with J. P. 
Abelin'syi7/4. Lud, Gottfridi historische Chronika (1674), Hiecke, 
pp. 23-27. 

Page z6x. !Dic Kaci^e* 

Date, Feb. 3, x8io. Published first in the Pantheon, Vol. Ill, 
II (1810), S. 428. Gedichte, 181 5. Uhland has used frequently 
the verse of this poem, compare Der -weisse Hirsch, and Siegfrieds 
Schwert, the iambic tetrameter of the rimed couplet. A poem 
strikingly characteristic of the folk-songs, both in manner and 
verse. In a single line the whole scene is depicted, without any 
description of actors, or introduction. The baseness of the act is 
shown by its being directed against the noble lord, and in the 
place in which it was perpetrated. The servant's ambition leads 
nim to forget gratitude and loyalty to his master, and he strikes 
him down in the dark woods, when his lord is unsuspicious and 
unprotected. His momentary success and pride are checked. 
The steed recognizes the unwonted rider, rears and casts him into 
the stream. Thus nature avenges the atrocious deed, for the 
punishment of sin cannot be averted, and temporary gain ends in 
permanent loss. 

Page zfo. Ci(0fHebf C<^W(rt. 

Date, Jan. 8, 1812. Musenalmanach, 18x2, II, p. 164. Ge- 
dichte, 1815. A poem based on the popular tale of the Horned 
Siegfried. See Simrock's Volksbücher, Vol. Ill, pp. 364-418. 
The Siegfriedslied, a version of the deeds of young Siegfried, 
was published in Nuremberg in 1530,. and formed the bs^is of 
Hans Sachs' drama Der Hürnen Sewfrid. All these versions 
go back to the Middle High German and Norse epics, which were 
Utter perpetuated in mutilated or expanded forms, embodying 
various fabulous incidents in the life of the hero. 
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Pas^e 163. ftlefn Kolanb. 

Date, Dec. 17 and 18, 1808. Published in the Pantheon^ II 
(1810), and in Gedichte^ 1815. This poem is based on the story 
of Roland, nephew of Charlemagne, as related in the Winter 
Nights, Noches de Inuierno^ of Antonio de Esclava of Navarre, a 
collection of entertaining stories published in Pampeluna and 
Barcelona in 1609. This work was translated into German by 
Matthew Drummer in 1666, and is the source of Uhland's poem. 
The Italian folk-book of Charlemagne, which, under the title 
Reali di Francia^ dates back to 1^48, contains the same story. 

Bertha the fair, sister of Charlemagne, had formed a secret 
union with Milon of Anglante, and was sentenced to death by 
her brother. ' She succeeded, however, in escaping with her lover 
to Italy, where, in a rocky cave near Siena, she bore a son, 
Rolando, so called from his falling (rolling) down the cliff, a 
name which was afterward changed into Orlando. The father, 
Milon, who supported the family, was borne away by a torrent. 
The young Roland went daily to Siena to beg alms. He was 
greatly beloved by the lads of his own age, and came to surpass 
them all in prowess. As he was scantily dressed, the boys 
bought cloths of different colors and had a long coat made for 
him. 

When the emperor was returning from Rome to Sieiia, he was 
entertained with great state by the citizens, and Roland received 
his portion of food and drink with the others. When once he 
came too late, he pressed into the imperial apartments, where the 
Emperor sat at meat, and carried away with rare audacity a silver 
platter. The emperor was so pleased at this boldness that he bade 
his attendants permit the lad to withdraw unmolested. On the 
following day he went again, and as he was about to sieze a golden 
goblet, the emperor cried out in order to startle him. But the 
boy held the goblet firmly, and grasped the emperor by his gray 
beard, and said, "An emperor's voice is not enough to terrify 
me," and bore away the goblet. The emperor ordered that he 
should be followed by four cupbearers, who discovered the Prin- 
cess Bertha. They entreated grace for her, which Charlemagne 
granted, not knowing that it was his sister. He then caused her 
to be brought, but, upon recognizing her, was so overcome with 
fury that he struck her to the floor. The young Roland there- 
upon, full of anger, fell upon the emperor, and would have done 
him serious harm had not the others intervened. A reconcilia- 
tion now took place, and Roland became one of the most heroic 
paladins of his uncle. His father, Milon, who had been kept at 
a distance by a magic spell, was restored to his wife. 

The chronicles represent Roland as the nephew of Charlemagne 
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and as the son of his sister Bertha, but Eginhard, who wrote the 
life of Charlemagne, mentions Roland only as the Marquis of 
Bretagne, who fell at Roncesvalles in warfare against the Sara- 
cens. Uhland follows the narrative during the first fourteen 
stanzas ; in the last he allows himself freedom. 

There are numerous peculiar features in the language of the 
poem. The omission of the final e is very striking, as in (Sbr' 
(II, 4), Speir and %o!o' (V, 2 and 4) ; SWcng' (IX, 3) ; aRitt' 
(XI, 3) ; äßcir and (Jil' (XIII, i and 3) ; 3)om' (XVIII, i) ; 
%txxC (XXVI, 2) ; gfarb' (XXXIII, 3). The position of the ad- 
jective after its noun occurs several times: %t\fC (II, i) ; frtf(!^ 
(XVI, I) ; luiljam (XVIII, 3); treu (XX, i), etc., etc. 

Quaint, usually archaic and dialectic, expressions are very com- 
mon : thus, ^etDür for ^crt)ot (IX, 4) ; lounberbar for tDunberlt^ 
(X, i) ; öicrfarb for »lerfaTbig (X, 2) ; fonbrcr for bcfonbercr 
(XII, 2) ; aUjtunb for attcmat (XX, 2) ; tujlfam for rciaenb 
(XVIII, 3); J&eiba = I)eba (XIV, 1); bcrü^mfl for rü^m^ 
(XVIII, 2) ; :3in8 for Steuer (XXII, 3) ; Bat for ©etoanb (4). 

The article is often omitted before the genitive, as in Stj^ei 
glitte (XI, 3) ; ÄöniflS %\\^ (XVI, 1) ; SQßeineä St^aum (XVII, 4) ; 
etc. 

The adjective is left uninflected, as in the title, ^\tvx IRoIanb. 

in, 4. The relative sentence precedes OCVII, 4). Sc. ed jiemt 
before 3^r: XXII, My blue eyes are ever ner sentinels. 

See Eichholtz, pp. 3-7; Diintzer, Erl^ pp. 255-262; Gött- 
zinger, pp. 412-420; Foss, Zur Karlssage, pp. 10-19. 

Translated by Frances Hellman, also in German Ballads and 
SongSy etc 

Page 169. 9loIanb Sci^ilbträgcr. 

Date, Sept. 10, 18 11. Dichterwald , 18 13. Gedichte, 1815. 
This poem belongs in subject to the Carlovingian cycle, though 
the incidents are the free invention of Uhland. He had been 
long busied with these legends, and wove scattered references 
into a poem. Certain of Charlemagne's paladins are introduced, 
whose heroic deeds are commemorated in the Song of Roland. 
Haimon is a character in the French poem of Renault de Mon- 
tauban, of the twelfth century, but is better known by the favorite 
folk-book of Haimonskinder (see Simrock's Deutsche Volks- 
bücher). The original, Le livre des quatrefils Aynton, describes 
the conflict of Charlemagne with his refractory vassals. Here, 
also, are numerous archaisms and dialectic expressions. 

V, 4. träten for traten. 

VI, 2. ®eflen for ^etb, 9litter. 4. ©e^egcn = ©e^ölaen. 6. 
f(^(a|en (ag = legte jtt^ j(^(afen. 
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yn, 8. batoctt = tootoott. 

The use of the demonstrative for the relative, both in relative 
pronouns and adverbs, is very common among the Romanti- 
ci sts. G. 

ynLl. gebadete = badete ft(^. 2. @(^Te(ien = @(l^re(!mS. 

IX, 2. 9Baffen = 3Baffe. 6. Xann = bid^ter SBalb. 

X,5. 3tt)ier=^3tDeimaI. 

X l, 8. %at\\6it, a long and rounded shield. 

XVm. 6. hätt' for ^atte. 

XXI, 8. gefunb for unöcrfe^rt {unharmed), 

Foss, Zur Karlssage y pp. 26-31 ; Götzinger, pp. 420-427 ; 
Diintzer, pp. 262-264. For Uhland's letter to Kaufmann on the 
source of the poem, see Herrig's Archiv, VoL XXV, p. 523. 

Translated by Blackie, Sandars. 

Page 176. Itoni0 Itarl» Vttttial^tt* 

Date, Jan. 31, 1812. Published first in the Deutscher Dichter- 
wald, 1S13, and in Gedichte , 1S15. The fame of Charles the 
Great grew in succeeding centuries, and many fabulous legends of 
heroic deeds were ascribed to him. A Benedictine monk, who 
lived during the last half of the tenth century in the Monastery 
of St. Andrew on Mt. Soracte near Rome, wrote an account of a 
fictitious journey of Charles to Jerusalem with a million soldiers, 
where he received from the Persian king, Aaron (Harun), the 
charge of the Holy Sepulchre. Several Old French poems are 
based on the same event. See Pertz, Benedicti Sancti Andreee 
Monachi Chronicon, p. 708, cap. 23 ; Uhland, Schriften, Bd. II, 

PP- 53H45- 

Among names assigned to the twelve paladins in mediseval 

poems are Roland; Olivier ; Richard, Duke of Normandy ; Guerin, 
Duke of Lorraine ; Geoff roy, or Gottfried, Lord of Bourdelois ; 
Hoel, Count of Nantes ; Oger, Olger, or Holger, the Dane ; Lam- 
bert, Prince of Brussels ; Thierry of Dardania ; Basin of Genevois; 
Guy of Burgundy ; Geoffrey, king of Frisia ; the traitor Ganelon, 
or Gamelon, who betrayed the army at Roncesvalles ; Sanson, 
Duke of Burgundy ; Riol of Mons ; Allory and William of Lestoc; 
Naymes (or Naims) of Bavaria. Few of these h'ave a distinctive 
part in the various legends which belong to the Carlo vingian cycle. 
The Archbishop Turpin of Rheims, whose name is omitted in 
this list, was one of the most brilliant of Charlemagne's heroes. 
The names are not uniform in the various poems and romances. 
Six, however, seem to have been the unfailing attendants of 
Charles, — Roland, Oliver, Olger, Turpin, Naims, and Richard. 

Roland appears in Italian as Orlando and in Spanish as Rol- 
dan. His wife appears as Alitte or Alda, the sister of €)liver. 
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He is the hero of the RolandsHed^ and the Chanson de Roland, 
of the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, and of the Bojardo, He 
is represented as Count of Cenoman or Cenbnia. His glorious 
death at Roncesvalles is the subject of numerous songs. His 
sword was Durandel. Holger is represented in the poem as a 
harp-player. He was the lover of the fairy, Morgane. Oliver was 
the son of Keyniers of Genoa ; he is the constant companion of 
Roland. See Uhland's translation of the O. F. poem of Viane ; 
Gamelon is ever the traitor who betrayed the army to the Saracens. 

Count Richard of Normandy was called also the ^' Fearless." 
Duke Naims is always the wise counsellor. Guy of Burgundy 
was the lover of Floripes, the daughter of the Saracen king, and 
sister of the g^ant Fierabras. Gottfried of Anjou was the em- 
peror's standard-bearer. The names of the others play a less 
prominent rble, Uhland characterizes several of the heroes, 
Schriften, H, 85. The storm at sea was Uhland's invention, and 
designed to show the silent greatness of the emperor, who guided 
them by his wisdom. 

See Eichholtz, pp. 7-10 ; Götzinger, pp. 432-436. 

Translations by Finlayson, Frances Hellman. 

Page Z78. XaiViiitx, 

Date, Dec. 10 and 12, 181 2. Published first in the Dichterwald, 
1813, and in Gedichte, 1815. One of Uhland's finest ballads. 
Kerner, in a letter to Fouque, of Dec. 22, 18 12. wrote ; " Uhland 
has left his father's house, and has an appointment in the bureau 
of the Ministry of Justice in Stuttgart. He has just written to 
me, and has enclosed a glorious poem entitled Taillefer. It is 
perfectly genuine 11 I fear that his inner quiet and his poetry 
will suffer through this new business position. Truly, I cannot' 
refrain from enclosing his latest poem, although I have no author- 
ity for it, and Uhland is strict in such matters." Uhland, in his 
Schriften, Vol. VH, p. 652, says : " The Norman rimed chronicle 
of Robert Wace {Roman de Rou, H, 214 ff.) of the end of the 
twelfth century, narrates, in its account of the battle of Hastings, 
which decided the possession of England in behalf of William the 
Conqueror, that the first blow on the part of the Normans was 
struck by a knight of the name of Taillefer, who rode before the 
Duke, and sang with a loud voice of Karl, Roland, and Oliver, 
and of the other heroes who died at Roncesvalles." 

" Taillefer. ki mult bien cantout, 
Sor un cheval, ki tost alout, 
Devant li Dus alout cantant 
De Karlemaine h de Reliant 
E d'Oliver h. des vassals 
Ki morurent en Renchevals." 

11. 13149-11154. 
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Battle-scenes like that selected from the romance of Roncevalles 
were well adapted to battle-songs, even if the present form cf 
the poem is much later. These heroic pictures lived long in pop- 
ular French poetry. 

The materials of the poem are from the above-mentioned poem, 
and are especially contained in lines 11711-11720, 13149-13174, 
14008-14017. 

The verse is rugged, but gains thereby in vigor, and the whole 
movement is more spirited. The poem opens abruptly. 

n. Taillefer is represented first as a serf, who afterward gains 
knighthood through his faithfulness. 

TTT 2. ^romnt/ in its archaic sense of capable^ serviceable. 

yn, 4. The historic incident by which William turned an 
accident of ill-omen into one of success. 

IX, 4. The poem represents Taillefer as making this request. 

XI, 4. His song animated the army. 

XIX, 4. The English chronicle represents him as casting shin^ 
ing blades into the air and recovering them as he rode and sang. 
One did not return to his hand, but pierced the Saxon standard- 
bearer. 

There are numerous alliterative expressions, as well as picture-^ 
words, which heighten the effect : as ^nacn unb Ilinöen uiit iSc^tlb 
unb mit 6p«er, IV. 4 : ©(^itberflang, faufenbe ^fcile, flirrenbcr 
©(^»erterttanö, XIII., 2 and 3, etc. 

Guy of Amiens, in describing Taillefer, says : ^' Histrio cor au- 
dax nimium quern nobilitatem," and *' Incisor-ferri minus cogno- 
mine dictus," 11. 391, 399; Henry of Huntington. Book VI, 
" Hortatur Gallos verbis, et territat Anglos. Alte projiciens 
ludit et ense suo." William of Malmesbury, *'Tunc cantilena 
inchoatä, ut martium viri exemplum pugnaturos accenderet," 
Book III., 242. 

See also the Norman-French History of Geffroi Gaimar. 

See Freeman's History of the Norman Conquest^ Vol. Ill, 
p. 478 ; Uhland's essay, Ueber das altfranzosiscne Epos., Schrif- 
ten IV, pp. 352-356 ; Eichhoff, pp. 35-42 ; Diintzer, pp. 270-273 ; 
Götzinger, pp. 436-439 ; Fränkel, Uhland als Romanisty Herrig's 
Archiv, LXXX, p. 60. 

Page x8x. !Sa> ®lü(f t>on @b(n1>aa. 

X 

Date, July 16, 1834. Published first in the Morgenblatt for 
1834, No. 206, and in Gedichte, 1834 (eighth edition). A poem 
suggested by a story in Kitson's Fairy Tales, which were pub- 
lished in 1871. 

Eden Hall is the hereditary seat of the Scotch border clan of 
Musgrave, on the river Eden in Cumberland. A goblet of colored 
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glass is preserved among the family treasures, bearing this 
inscription : 

" If this cup shall brake or fall, 
Farewell the Luck of Edenhall/' 

According to tradition, this cup was discovered at a fountain, 
where it had been left by fairies. When the latter could not 
recover it from the finder, they pronounced this spell, and the 
fate of the family depended upon the preservation of the glass. 
Once, when drinking from it, the Duke of Wharton let it fall, 
and it would have been shattered had not the butler caught it in 
a cloth, and thus saved the lord's family from impending ruin. 

A similar tradition is embodied in a ballad called the Luck of 
Muncaster, a goblet presented by King Henry VI. to the Pen- 
nington family, which had afforded a refuge to the monarch after 
the battle of Towton (1461"). 

" In this house (Edenhall) are some good old-fashioned apart- 
ments. An old painted drinking glass, called the ' Luck of Eden- 
hall,' is preserved with great care. In the garden near to the 
house is a well of excellent spring water, called St. Cuthbert's 
well (the church is dedicated to that saint) ; this glass is sup- 
posed to have been a sacred chalice, but the legendary tale is, 
that a butler going to draw water, surprised a company of fairies 
who were amusing themselves upon the green near the well. He 
seized the glass, which was standing on its margin ; they tried to 
recover it, but after an ineffectual struggle flew away, saying : 

' If that glass either break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall ! * 

Hutchinson's History of Cumberland^ I, 269, quoted by A. 
Kaufmann in Quellenangaben und Bemerkungen zu Karl Sim- 
rocks Rheinsagen und Alexander Kaufmanns Rheinsagen 
(1862) p. 13. 

I, 2. ^^rommeien ^= Srompeten, a poetical form. 3. ^ebt ft(!^ 
= ergebt jtt^. Götzinger regards this as a South German expres- 
sion equivalent to ^filt fid^ \t% sustains himself referring to the 
inebriation of the young lord. 4. ©ddtoatt = " revelry " ; l(|er = 
fommt bcr. 

III, 1. gum ?Prci§, in honor. 2. 9loten = TOten SBetn. 4. 
purpurn, omission of the ending; ttjitb überall, is diffused around. 

IV, 8. Quefl, m. The later form, DucHc, f., is now more com- 
mon ; ^gi or gfce. 4. barein would suggest that the inscription 
was written within. 

V, 1. ttJOrb sum Co8, fell to the lot. \4. läuten, cling. 

Vll, 1. "^yxm ^ortc, treasure^ talisman^ source of its pros- 
perity. 4. $ratl, clink. 



n 
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X. 4. S^rümmerfaH, a word coined by Uhland. 

XI, 2. tnu^ }u QfaQ, sc. {omnten. 
IX, 1. (Jinflürmt = jiürmt herein. 

Set to music by Schumann and Humperdink. 
Translated by Longfellow, Sandars. 

Page 183. !^er le^te 4>fal)graf. 

Date, Feb. 18, 1847. Published first in the edition of 1853. 
The Counts of Tübingen were distinguished for their personal 
valor, their extensive estates, their numerous feudal vassals, and 
their exalted position at the court of the Grerman emperors. 
They loved especially the chase, but were generous lords, and 
patrons of the singers of the time. About the middle of the 
twelfth century they became counts palatinate in Schwabia and 
administrators of the royal domains, especially of the imperial 
forests. Their castle was situated on the boundary between the 
Nagold district of the Black Forest and the lofty forest-covered 
ridge of Schönbuch, which they held in fee from the empire. 
The counts were a pleasure-loving race, who paid little regard to 
the stern facts of existence. They founded monasteries, among 
others the rich monastery of Bebenhausen. Count Gotfried 1. 
was forced, in 1301, owing to his many debts, to sell his castle 
and city of Tübingen to the monastery. Although these were 
later redeemed, the two brothers, Counts Götz and Wilhelm, were 
forced finally to sell their ancestral seat to Count Ulrich of Wür- 
temberg, in the year 1342, which they did in the following deed: 

„aBir ®öfec [©otfrib III] unb SBillictm, ßebrücbcr, flraöcn ju 
^Urningen, beratenen offenltc!^ an bifem briefe . * bad toir . . 
^oben tjcrfouft unb gu foufcn flebcn re^t unb xt'bXvii . unfcr bcflin 
SutDtngen, burg unb fiatt, lüt unb guot, ^efucc^t unb ungefuoc^t, 
funbcnS unb unfenben§, inmcnbig bet öc|lin unb ufewenbig, unb« 
erben unb barob, an belb, an roatb unb an xoaStn, an 3tt»igen, an 
loader, an majfcrsinfen, aw gett, an bellen, mit aller irer auoge« 
^5rbe . . bem eD(en graben bon mtrtemberg unb alien ftnen erben 
umb 5tDainsig tujenb ^funb gtioter unb gäber IieHer.* 

The counts reserved only certain rights and privileges con- 
nected with the chase in Bebenhausen and the Schönbuchwald. 

I, 8. 65ü(ten/ rentSy revenues. 

ni, 1. The Counts had impoverished themselves by lavish 
gifts to religious establishments. ^ 

Yl, 3. Sögermeff, a short mass, one which would not keep 
the hunters long from their game. 

Uhland, Zur schwäbischen Sagenkunde ; I, i ; Die Pfalz- 
grafen von Tübingen^ Schriften VIII, 311-334, also in Fischer's 
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edition of Uhland's Gesammelte Werke^ Vol. V, pp. 177-228, 
and in Pfeiflfer's Germania^ Vol. I (1855). 
Translated by Sandars. 

Page 184. ®raf @b(r|parb ber Kaufdicbart. 

Date, June 29, July 4, and July lo-ii, 1815. Gedichte^ 181 5. 
Graf Eberhard of Wiirtemberg (1344-1392), bcr tRaufcl^ebart or 
(^reiner (= ;3än!cr) is a stirring figure in the life of the fourteenth 
century in Southern Germany. Alert, fertile in expedients, un- 
scrupulous, aggressive, ruthless, he is a type of the princes of the 
period in which he lived. He was the son of Count Ulrich III, 
and grandson of Eberhard the Illustrious, who also bore the cog- 
nomen of the ^©reiner." His reign began in conjunction with his 
brother, whom he gradually supplanted by his positive, assertive 
nature. At the diet of Nuremberg, Count Eberhard so won the 
Emperor's influence that he secured the consent of the diet and 
the imperial sanction to a law by which the lands of the house 
of Wiirtemberg were declared forever indivisible and inalienable 
(Dec. 3, 136 1), thus constituting the first principle in the consti- 
tution of the future state. The brothers swore, both for them- 
selves and their heirs, that no division of their estates should be 
made, and that in default of male heirs in one line, the entire pos- 
session should fall to the other ; that no mortgage or obligation 
by one party should be valid, and no alliance should be entered into 
save by common consent. Count Eberhard secured the indepen- 
dent administration of eight castles and cities, while Count Ulrich 
retained only the ancestral castle of Wiirtemberg and the city of 
Mar bach. 

A few months later Count Ulrich conceded the single sover- 
eignty to his more aggressive brother (May i, 1362). — Stalin, 
Geschichte Würtemberes^ I, 535. 

Eberhard then entered upon a career of provocation as regards 
the free nobles and cities for the aggrandizement of his estates. 
The centre of the territory of the Counts of Wiirtemberg was 
originally the ancestral castle of Wirtineberg, above Kannstadt, 
and embraced the cities of Kannstatt, Stuttgart, Beutelsbach, 
Leonberg, and Neckar-Ems. It was surrounded on all sides by the 
territory of robber-knights, equally unscrupulous and rapacious, 
with whom the counts lived in constant feud. 

The Counts of Wiirtemberg held from the emperor the office 
of Landvogt, or governor, of Lower Swabia. a position which con- 
ferred upon them responsibility for the peace of the country ; but 
which Eberhard used, as his ancestors had done, to secure abso- 
lute supremacy over the turbulent and semi-independent munici- 
palities and nobles. As the territory of the Counts of Wiirtemberg 
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increased, the rulers of contiguous estates, counts, barons, ecclesi- 
astical lords, and cities united to resist their aggressions, and the 
league of the Schlegler (so called from their emblem, a silver 
mallet) was formed. 

The poem begins with a lament that the old heroic songs which 
extolled the splendid deeds of the Hohenstauffen dynasty had 
ceased. Light, lisping lays had taken their place. Uhland will 
summon the heroic form of Eberhard from his tomb in the choir 
of the cathedral of Stuttgart. The second stanza is a satirical 
reference to a group of poets who attacked Uhland and the 
Romantic School, pre-eminently Weisser, who, with Baggesen, 
published the* Karfunkel oder Klingklingelalmanach. Ein 
Taschenbuch für vollendete Romantiker oder angehende Mys- 
tiker (1810). . 

1. ©et Überfall im SB ilb bob (p. 185). —The immediate 
cause of the controversy which is the subject of this poem is not 
known. The lords who were engaged in it were Count Wilhelm 
of Eberstein, his nephew. Wolf von Eberstein, Wolf von Stein 
zu Wunnenstein, the lords of Schmalenstein, Kappoltstein, and 
others. 

As early as 1354 Count Eberhard had obtained a reversionary 
claim upon the possessions of Counts Wilhelm and Wolf of Eber- 
stein. These robber-knights, aided by their confederates, united 
against Eberhard, and sought to take him prisoner. In the spring 
of 1367 Count Eberhard with his wife and son Ulrich, with the 
latter's wife and child, were resting in the secluded valley of the 
Enz, near the springs of Wildbad, when the knights of the hostile 
league fell suddenly upon them without a previous proclamation of 
war. A poor peasant warned the count of his danger, and offered 
to guide him over rocks and chasms across the Kaffelberg, bearing 
him at times upon his back, until he reached in safety the castle 
of Zavelstein. The count, in testimony of his gratitude, had a 
medal cast to commemorate the event, upon one side of whicb 
was a cross, and upon the other a hand. 

m, 1. For a description of Hirsau, see Die Ulme zu Hirsau. 

VI, An old tradition of the discovery of the virtues of these 
waters is given by Uhland's friend, Justinus Kerner, in his book, 
Das Wildbad^ etc., which appeared two years before the compo- 
sition of the poem. 

VJLl, 4. The arms of the house of Eberstein, as given in Cru- 
sius, Annales Suevici, Pars. II, lib. iv, c. 3, p. 109. 

IX, 3. Wolf died on the 9th of November, 141 3, and was buried 
in the Magdalen Church in Beilstein, where his monument is still 
to be seen, with the mallet upon his breast, and his escutcheon in 
his hand, having three battle-axes upon it. See the article by 
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Klunzinger in the Würtemb. Jahrb.y 1851 ; Heft. 2, S. 53, cited 
by Eichholtz, p. j^. 

X, 1. oletßenb'. Uhland interprets the epithet of Wolf as the 
bright, shining. 

XI, 3. Count Eberhard is here spoken of as old, though prob- 
ably not much past middle life. Kerner speaks of him as a Greis 
in the description cited above. He died in 1392, 

XV. This poem was written at the time of the struggle in Wiir- 
temberg for a national constitution, in which Uhland bore so 
prominent a part, when the "good old right," was the watch- 
word of the time. See Uhland's poem. Das alte gute Recht. 

2. S)ie brei Äönige ju J&eimfcn (p. 188). —In 1395 the 
Count of Eberstein and the nobles collected a great army in 
Heimsheim, and chose three leaders. Wolf von Stein and Rein- 
hard and Friedrich von Enzberg, whom they called " kings," pre- 
paratory to an attack upon Count Eberhard. But the vigilant 
count, being apprised of the plot of his enemies, drew together 
his troops from the royal city of Esslingen, and an army of peas- 
ants, and by a swift march invested Heimsheim in the night so 
that no one could escape. The beleaguered enemy prepared for a 
valiant defence, and hurled stones from the walls upon the besie- 
ging army. Eberhard, however, caused wood to be brought from 
the forest, which was covered with pitch and petroleum, ready to 
be set on fire, and placed it around the walls. When the besieged 
saw the fate prepared for them, they offered to surrender. They 
were permitted to pass out through a single gate, when they were 
taken prisoners. As the nobles came forth in succession, and 
among them the three chiefs who called themselves "kings," a 
witty peasant cried out " Ha I that is fine. See the three kings 
coming. If the fourth were here, we should have a full pack 
of cards." In the old Latin, " Ha, quam bene factum est, ecce 
tres venirent reges, si quartus adesset, intergrum charts habere- 
mus ludum." 

This event is narrated by the Abbot Tritheim of Würzburg 
under the date 1367. It, however, took place in 1395, after the 
death of Eberhard der Rauschebart, and during the reign of his 
grandson, Eberhard the Fifth, " the Mild." 

I, 1. ^eimjen, a popular form for ^cimS^cim or ^cinSl)eim. 

II, 4. ©t^ll(^ = S(^lci(^tt)eQ/ secret way. 

m, 8. Sanbfriebe. Respect for the national peace, and the 
trial of controversies before judges, had been commanded by Karl 
IV. 2e]()nbien|l, the feudal system. 

IV, 4. Sturm, assault. 

Vn, 4. eu(!^ tDtrb \>qA 33ab ge^etjt. To prepare a bath for 
one, einem ein ^<xX> juric^ten/ came to mean, to plot evil against 
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any one, and similar expressions acquired a popular, almost pro- 
verbial, currency. »SBcr ertappt wirD, mufe baS S3ab austragen, " 
i,(£tnetn baS 93ab gelegnen " These expressions are common 
among the Swiss. The custom of sending presents to one tarry- 
ing at a bath obtained in former times, called blessing the bath, 
iemanben baS iBab fegncn. On entering the bath one was greeted 
with the wish that the bath might be blessed. In the old Volks- 
Schauspiel von Uri of about 1507, Cuno At»tzellen says: 

So gab id^ im toartnS mit einem fd^Iag 
unb gf&gnet im mit einer arft bad bab, 
%qA er ba tobt lag in ber ftanben (^anne). 

See Carriere's Edition of Wilhelm Teil, S. LVIII ; also Schil- 
ler's TV//, I Auf 2., I Sc. (1. 97) ; also Z./. d. £/., Vol. 6 (1892), 

P- ^iS- 
ZX, 2. unter fi^ == to themselves : that is, kept at home, not 

directed to one side. 8. gemad^fam = gemad^Iic^. 

Xm, 8. f(^moKt = lad^elt. A term common in South Ger- 
many. 

3. 5Die ©d^Iat^t \>t\ 9leutHngcn (p. 190). — Graf Eber- 
hard attributed the failure of success in his siege of the fortress 
of Neu-Eberstein, by which he hoped to take vengeance for the 
attack upon him in Wildbad, to the withdrawal of the troops of 
the cities. The bitterness between the municipalities and the 
knights was further intensified by the murder of Ulrich von Hel- 
fenstein, the Captain of the League of Upper Swabia, which was 
attributed to the agency of Graf Eberhard. In the contest which 
followed, the League was defeated in a great battle north of Ulm, 
April 7, 1372. The Emperor Karl IV sought at this time to 
conquer the Mark of Brandenburg, and in furtherance of his 
plans imposed heavy taxes upon the cities, and intrusted their 
collection to the stern and hated Eberhard. In 1376 the cities 
renewed their alliance, pledging themselves to mutual supp>ort 
against any who should infringe their rights and liberties, or 
oppress them, whether by assessment, alienation of their estates, 
or in any other way, save the Holy Empire, and even against the 
Emperor they agreed to act in common. They thus formed the 
league of the " Stadler." 

Karl, in order to secure the election of his son Wenzel as 
Roman king and future emperor, was ready to secure the support 
of the German princes by large sacrifices and grants of money 
and land. With this object in view, he pledged the free imperial 
cities of Weil, Esslingen, and Gmünd, and several villages, to 
Count Eberhard. The cities whose rights and independence 
were imperilled joined at once the Swabian League, in order to 
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resist the impending danger. While Graf Eberhard was besie- 
ging Ulm, his son Ulrich was sent against Reutlingen. 

The citizens of Reutlingen, with their allies, went forth on the 
night of May 14, 1377, upon a plundering expedition against the 
territory and the cities of Count Eberhard. Returning through 
the valley of Urach, after a successful foray, in which they had 
burned the village of Jettingen, and laden with plunder, they 
were attacked by Count Ulrich, who descended from the lofty 
fortress of Achalm, making a circuit of the mountain in order to 
attack the column of the citizens in the rear. He was accom- 
panied by a considerable body of noble knights with gold trap- 
pings, and two hundred and thirty foot soldiers. On a meadow 
between the chapel of St. Leonard and the city of Reutlingen the 
contest began. The nobles alighted from their horses and fought 
on foot. A part of the garrison sallied forth from the city through 
an unused gate, and attacked the nobles in the rear. The loss of 
the nobles was very great. The chronicler says that, after the 
conclusion of peace, eighty-six gentlemen and armor-bearers were 
sought in vain. Count Ulrich was wounded, and regained with 
difficulty the fortress of Achalm. Count Eberhard grieved greatly 
over this defeat, and was said to have cut in two the tablecloth 
between him and his son, a mediaeval custom to signify dishonor 
and exclusion from fellowship, in vogue among the noble. " Anno 
1378 Eberhardus Wirtembergensis comes clade quae ante Reut< 
lingam accepta erat, dolebat. Unde perhibetur mappam mensae 
inter se et nlium intersecuisse." See Grimm, RechtsaltertUmer^ 
p. 713. Uhland derived his account of the battle from Crusius' 
Annates Suevicij Pars III, lib. v, c. xi. See especially Eichholtz, 
pp. 81-84. 

VI, 2. brauenbc = brolienbe. 

Vn, 3wino^r» This word was formerly applied not only to a 
keep, but to the space inside the wall of the city, kept clear for 
a pproac h to the ramparts. 

Vlil. ©erbet. Reutlingen is still noted for its dyeing and 
tanning establishments. 

XI. %6i Wivx \ In Gustav Schwab's poem. Die Achalnty pub- 
lished in the Morgenblatt in the same year in which Uhland's 
poem was written, there is a fanciful attempt to explain the name 
of the Castle Achalm, ?l(j^ ^Ulnt (aiJ^tiflcr). The last lord of the 
castle is represented as besieged; he defended himself bravely, 
and when the castle was in flames rushed upon the enemy, ana 
died fighting valiantly. 

^ett $fetl, ben ^obeSträd^tigen, 
(Smpfängt fein tapfered ^er), 
@ein 9lufen jum $IUmäc^tigen 
SBerfc^lingt ber (e^te @(i(imeri. 
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2)0(1^ luad er rief in Icfcter 9totl^, 
2)ad ^albe SBort, ad^, 9(Um— 
2)ad ^at gewift fletönt oor ®ott 
9lld wie ein ganjer $fa(tn. 

3a felbft betn f^einbe tlaitfl eft fe^bn 
2>a8 emfte @(bciben)ort, 
@r baute frifd^ auf |enen $5^n 
Unb ^ieB 9((^a[m ben Crt. 

^Tl^ri^ (1^5 1) S* 362. See also MeX&Cy Deutsche Sagen aus 
Schwaberiy S. 344; and R. Köhlerin Das Archiv für Litt. -Ges. ^ 
Band V, 5. 

XY. Among the noble slain Crusius enumerates those whom 
Uhland cites as borne in the funeral procession. 1. Don is 
omitted before Sßeifecn^eim. 

XVI, 2. öon Xubinflcn. Graf Uhrich der Schärer, Pfalzgraf 
von Tübingen; Friedrich von Zorn (Zollern) and Salzburg, 
whom he makes the ancestor of the present royal house of Prus- 
sia and of the Emperors of Germany, who acquired the Burg- 
gravate of Nuremberg, 1191, and the Margravate of Brandenburg 
in 141 5. 

XviL. According to Götzinger, p. 527, lilies and poppies were 
on the arms of the lords of Sachsenheim. A proposed romance 
of Uhland had Hermann von Sachsenheim as its hero. See 
Sehr i fie fly II, 219, ff., also Mayer, I, 134. 

Xvill. See Uhland's article. Die Todten von Lustnau^ Ger- 
mania. VIII, 66, Schriften VIII, 451. 

XIa. The arms of the fallen nobles, painted on the windows 
of the Rathhaus of Reutlingen, no longer exist, as the building 
was destroyed by fire early in the eighteenth century. 

4. 5Dic 2)ötfinöer St^Iad^t (p. 193). — The battleof Döf- 
fingen occurred in 1388, eleven years after the battle of Reutlingen, 
which is the subject of the preceding poem. In the interval the 
League of Cities had been strengthened oy union with those of the 
Rhine. The nobles had formed the Löwenbund^ and numerous 
lay and spiritual lords had united with them. In August of the 
above year, the troops of Augsburg, Ulm, and other cities, invaded 
Wiirtemburg, and advanced, plundering and burning, as far as 
Döffingen, a small town near the imperial city of Weil, north-west 
of Tübingen. Count Eberhard hastened in company with the 
Count Palatinate of the Rhine, the Marquis of Baden, the Bur- 
grave of Nuremberg, the Bishop of Würzburg, with their troops. 
He had with him six hundred knights and two thousand foot- 
soldiers. The League of Cities had eight hundred lancers. The 
nobles fought on foot. When Count Ulrich saw the hosts of the 
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Reutlingers, he burned to avenge his previous defeat, and to wipe 
out his disgrace in his father's sight. He fought in the front 
rank where the battle was fiercest, and fell mortally wounded. 
He was borne by those near him to the trunk of a fallen tree 
for support, where he died. The Wiirtembergers lost heart for a 
moment at the death of their prince ; but when the tidings were 
carried to his father, the old warrior cried * " Be not dismayed. 
He is like any other man. Stand bravely. Lo 1 the enemy flee." 
At the same time, sword in hand, he pressed with the greatest 
valor upon the enemy. As Eberhard's forces charged, the troops 
of the cities were thrown into disorder and fled, and the nobles 
won a glorious but by no means bloodless victory. The battle 
occurred on Sunday, the twenty-third of August, St. Bartholo- 
mew's day. Eberhard, who had repressed his grief during the 
battle, when night came could no longer restrain it, but grieved 
for his only son. On the following day he received the joyful 
message that Count Ulrich's wife, Antonia, had borne a son and 
heir to the throne. Thanking God the desolate (aged) prince 
cried, ^©c^ ed ®ott flclobt! fjfinf bat toibcr ©amen.* 

The historian relates that no small part of the victory was due 
to Count Eberhard's former enemy. Wolf von Wunnenstein, a 
noble of ancient lineage, called, from the splendor of his arms, 
«the shining Wolf" (bcr öleifecnb' Söolf). This knight, who 
had begun to fear the growing power of the League of Cities, 
offered his services to Count Eberhard, in spite of his ancient 
enmity. The latter, distrusting his sincerity, declined his assist- 
ance, as he had forces sufficient to overcome his enemies. When, 
however, the tide of battle was about turning in behalf of the 
citizens. Wolf, with a band of followers, appeared in the midst 
of the conflict, and turned impending defeat into victory. Eber- 
hard recognized the service which had been done, and invited 
Wolf to accompany him to Stuttgart. Wolf accepted, and said 
that he would test Eberhard's generosity. But, after proceeding 
a few miles, he suddenly repented, And, saying that he had gone 
far enough, bade Eberhard farewell, with ^(A$utc ^lad^t, C8 fielet 
int alten Siedeten* (Vale, Comes Eberharde, repetemus postmo- 
dum, quae antehac inter nos exercuimus studia), turned his horse 
and rode away. In the village of Zuffenhausen, near at hand, he 
and his companions robbed a peasant of his flocks. The f)easant 
hastened to Stuttgart to report this robbery to the count, who 
laughed, and said that the old Wolf had simply taken meat for 
his kitchen, ^'DaS alt SBöIfltn l^ot einmal ein Äod^fleift^ ßcliolt* 
(Ha, ha! senex ille lupus carnes ad coauinam suam rapuit). 

Both Counts Eberhard and Ulrich lie buried in the cathedral 
church in Stuttgart. 
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Crusius, AnnaUs Suevidy Pars. III, lib. vi, c. 2, p. 308. Eich- 
holtz, Schwäbische Balladen^ pp. 84-S8. 

Uhland follows closely the original description of Crusius. 
The delineation of the three prominent characters of the poem, 
Eberhard, Ulrich, and Wolf of Wunnenstein is striking. Eber- 
hard is a type of the ruler of the Middle Ages, implacable to his 
foes, but a generous protector and friend of his subjects ; harsh 
and unforgiving to his son on account of his defeat, but bending 
in grief beside his bier when the battle is won ; proud of his race 
and rejoicing grimly in the young life that is to continue it. 
Ulrich's knightly spirit smarts under the sense of undeserved 
censure, and he sacrifices his life in order to recover his father's 
respect. Wolf von Wunnenstein is the form of a robber-knight 
glorying in a wild life of war, rescuing in a decisive moment his 
enemy, but not thereby yielding a whit from his former defiance. 

Thie metre of the poem is an adaptation of that of the Nibe- 
lungenlied. See Der Graf von Greiers. 

I, 1. 9lm tRu^epIo^ bet Soten. The cemetery at Döffingen, 
according to ancient custom, was fortified, and thither the peas- 
ants and citizens conveyed their goods for security. 

IV, 1. 9leif'oer, mounted, so in XVII, 2. 4. See the introduc- 
tion to Der Ueberfall im Wildbad. 

Y, 2. Reutlingen. See the introduction to the preceding poem ; 
8. ^atbe. The tradition that wounds ache at the rememorance 
of battle is an old one. See Heine's Zwei Grenadiere» 

VI, I. lo^W see bejalilcn, VII, 4. 

Vn, 4. tocrbutflt /Ära'r^df. 

Vm, 8. jcrjpcUt = gerfpott. 

IX, 1. gicde. a M. H. G. term for knight. 4. rauf(^t fcitt »art 
and (Sbet are plays upon Eberhard's name. 

X, 1. I^an lor l)aben, an archaic and provincial form. 

XI, 8. Sud^t/ the citizens give way before him as he gallops 
forward. 

Xn, 1. Srntcmonb, harvest-month^ August, just as October Is 
SBctnmonat. 2. ber ebcin ©arbcn, partitive genitive after ffiaS, 
as often in M. H. G. 4. 6i(]^elfc|l = (5rntefe|i, in Swabia. 

Xm. A long time after the battle, in cutting down a tree near 
the field, a suit of armor was found enclosing the bones of a man, 
within the tree, who in his flight had found refuge there, and could 
not again come out. 

XIV, 1. c8 Hellt im attcn 9lC(i&t. Wolf means that his tempo- 
rary assistance hsid changed none of their former relations. 

XVn, 2. acn = flCöen. 8. :3uffenl|aufcn, a village between 
Stuttgart and Ludwigsburg. 

XVin, 1. nSAt = gejlern ^bcnb, or simply flepern; Stieb = 
bie getriebene ^erbe. 
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XIX» 4. bebünfen. 

XX, 2. Antonia, the wife of Count Ulrich, was a princess of 
Milan. 4. fjin! I^at toicber Somen. The bird has offspring once 
more. This passage is variously translated. Holland makes it 
equivalent to „Sfinf ^at micber ju treffen,* and explains it by, 
J^an tanngetrofl InDie Su^unftbliaen/ and quotes the saying, 
»(5r fifet »ie ber ßpinf im ^anfjamen.* Quoted by Eichholtz, 
p. 87. 

Page ig;. ^tx ^d^tnl k^oit Simburs* 

Date, Sept. 28 and 29, 181 6. Published first in Cornelia^ 1820, 
and in Gedichte^ 1820 (2d ed.). This poem is a fanciful derivation 
of the office of Hereditary Cupbearer of the German Empire, an 
office long held by the Counts of Limburg. 

Uhland stated that the poem had no historical or legendary 
background, but was suggested by a figure in the church of Gail- 
dorf and its interpretation by his friend Kerner's imagination, 
Herrig's Archiv^ vol. 35, p. 476. The efforts of Eichholtz to dis- 
cover any painting or statue which suggested the scene of the 
poem were fruitless. The church was destroyed by fire in 186S. 
Kerner resided in Gaildorf from 181 5-18 19, and his knowledge of 
the art and legends of the locality lend a certain confirmation to 
the fact of the existence of such an original. Eichholtz quotes 
from Uhland's Schrißerty vol. I. p. 498, an incident in the life of 
the Hohenstaufen Emperor Friedrich, taken from Le cento novelle 
antiche (chap. 23), who, when upon a hunt, found a traveller 
beside a fountain, with bread and wine spread before him up 
the grass, from whom he asked a drink. The traveller would n^.. 
permit the emperor to drink from his goblet, but gave a pitcher 
to him, which the emperor carried away. The traveller went 
afterward to the palace, and received back his pitcher, and was 
richly rewarded for his courtesy. 

The resemblance between the narrative and the poem is so 
superficial as to afford no definite conclusion that one is the 
source of the other. 

1, 1. Simburg or Stmpurg/ a castle near Gaildorf, on the Kocher. 

n, 5. Seiten^ old weak form of the dative singular. 

IV, 1. J&ol^enfloufen, the castle of the brilliant dynasty of'that 
name (i 138-1268), about forty miles east of Tübingen. Only 
a ruined wall and parts of a chapel, containing an ancient fresco 
of Friedrich Barbarossa, mark the site of this castle, which was 
destroyed during the Peasants' War (1525). 8. I)eQen Raufen, 
hosty crowded mass. The singular is also used, l^eKem^auf. 
6. J&inbe or ^inbin. . 

V, 7. J&äflcn. 

VI, 6. fallen, archaic form for fanflen. 
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VH, 1. ^filirbC/ deceit f without suspicion or evil intent. 7. 
))fdnben/ take as security. 
YUL, 6. ©emälbe, used collectively = SBalbung. 
X, 7. bürften = trtnfen, a Swabian and Swiss use of the word. 
Eichholtz, p. 2>i. 

Pafl^e 200. ^a^ ^in^ttit%aU 

Date, July 19, 1834. Gedichte^ 1834. A poem written to em- 
body a fanciful expkination of the origin of the name Singenthal, 
a valley near Glems in the district of Urach, south-east of Tü- 
bingen. It is possible that this poem is based on a popular 
legend, which was familiar to Uhland, but whose separate exist- 
ence has not been shown. Uhland has created a ballad full of 
music and delicate sentiment. The sound of the human voice 
or of the hunter's horn often constituted a judicial limit, estab- 
lishing the bound.ary of an estate. The gift of a ring was a like 
investiture, transferring property. See Grimm, Deutsche Rechts- 
altertümer ^ p. 76 (2d ed.), quoted by Eichholtz, p. 93. 

I, 7. luftlfl, in the air. 

111,8. erb'=al§ bcm.erb'. 

VI, and Vn. Peaceful possession and happy social life are 
contrasted with the wild sports of the huntsman. 

Page 302. Ter BMrnm. 

xDate, Nov. 26, 1829. Published in the Deutscher Musen- 
^manach (1831), and in Gedichte^ 1831. A ballad, grave in tone, 
quite different from the preceding, based in part upon a historical 
and mythological subject, treated freely to explain the foundation 
of Rome. Ver Sacrum, the consecrated Spring, meant the early 
fruits which were dedicated to a god. Niebuhr, in his history, 
the third edition of which appeared in the year preceding this 
poem, mentions the sacred spring. Paulus Diaconus, in an ex- 
tract from the dictionary of Sextus Pompeius Festus {De Verbo- 
rum Signißcatione) quotes, under the heading Ver Sacrum : " The 
Italians were wont to dedicate a ' sacred spring ; ' for, when great 
dangers occurred, they vowed to sacrifice all creatures which the 
approaching spring should produce. Since, however, it seemed 
cruel to them to slay innocent boys and girls, they veiled them 
when they were grown, and drove them out of the country." 
Strabo's account is fuller : " When the Sabines had fought a long 
time with the Umbrians, they vowed, as was the custom of the 
Greeks, to consecrate everything which that year might bring 
forth. After a victorious return, they sacrificed a portion of the 
product, and consecrated the rest. Thereupon infertility arose. 
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It was then said that the children must alike be dedicated. All 
who were born in that year they brought to Mars, and when they 
were grown, they sent them forth as colonists," etc. 

I, 1. au§ for in; 8. J^eiUgtum, here their sacred emblem ; as 
there was no temple or altar in the camp. 4. 97la))Ord, the older 
form of Mars. 

n, 8. günfi'gett JBogelflug, an auspicious flight of birds. 
Hi 4. etruSfcr interprets fjcinbc (I, 2). 

V, 8. ^clle 6(^at = teller ^oufe, festal throng, 
yn, 4. DoUer is explained in the two following stanzas. 
X, 8. flcftteift, touched, 

ZI, 1. gefreit = befreit/ that is, released from their oath, 

XH, 4. niebt/ = weave dances through them., 

XYi, 2. bef^mot/ that is, whom they implored and to whom 
they had vowed. 

^., 8. inlräft'ger, a strengthened form, like inbrünpig, injlän* 



XXIV, 4. A prophecy of the birth of Romulus and Remus, the 
son s of Mars and the founders of Rome. 

XXV, 1. I^aften = » oufbewalirt loerben/ Before a Roman 
general went forth to battle he touched the sacred spear of Mars, 
in the temple, at the same time saying, ^<Mars, vigilal Göt- 
zinger;" Diintzer, pp. 308-314. 

Translated by 



Page »7. 9lu$ „ ^tt ft&n<9$fo(n 






Revised Jan. 30 and 31, 181 2. From a group of poems written 
at different times (1807 and 181 1). Two, the third and fifth, 
were published in an earlier form in the Musenalmanach (1808), 
under the titles Der Sohn des Meeres^ and Des Königs Jagdlied, 
The different poems were grouped under the present title to repre- 
sent the victory of the younger son of a king, who, not sharing in 
the ancestral estates, went forth, bearing only a rusted blade, to 
triumph over the realms of the sea, the air, and the forest, and 
finally to win an enchanted bride, and a royal castle. The sepa- 
rate poems are without titles. The name of that selected is, for 
convenience, placed above it by the editor. 

5Derb(inbe ©finger. — This poem, while unlike, has sug- 
gestions which recall several of Uhland's poems. The minstrel 
before the throne appears in Des Sängers Fluch, the vision of 
brightness in the last stanzas of Die verlorene Kirche^ the Wall- 
fahrtskirche, and in the last lines of Der Waller. 

Translated by H. J. in the Literary World, 

Set to music by Schumann. 
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Pftge MB. ^U Cängcri 9Itt<4* 

Date, Dec. 3 and 4, 1814. Gedichiey 1815. This poem, 
according to a statement by Uhland to a friend, contained in 
Notter, pp. 161, 407, was written in the time of Germany's deep- 
est humiliation under Napoleon, and after some act of arbitrary 
power, like the execution of the bookseller Palm of Nuremberg, 
who was shot at Brunau, Aug. 26, 1806, for disseminating a pam- 
phlet upon Germany in its Deep Humiliation, direct»! against 
the emperor. The execution aroused intense feeling throughout 
Germany. 

The true date of the origin of the poem shows that it was 
written later, when Napoleon was a prisoner upon the Island of 
Elba. It is better to regard the poem as having no relation to 
Napoleon. To interpret the scene as describing him would in- 
volve manifold contradictions, which would weaken its effect. As 
the picture of a tyrant frenzied with jealous passion, it has no 
pertinence if applied to Napoleon. 

The suggestions which led to this beautiful ballad are remote, 
but they have apparently much which lends probability to them. 
R. M. Werner has traced them to the Scotch ballad of Young 
Waters, a translation of which was given by Herder in his Volks- 
lieder (i 778-1 779), from Percy's Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry^ No. XVIII : 

" The queen luikt owre the castle-wa, 
Beheld baith dale and down, 
And then she saw Youne Waters 
Cum riding to the town. ' 



To the question who had the fairest face in the company, the 
queen answered : 

" * I*ve sene lord, and I*ve sene laird, 
And knights of high degree, 
But a fairer face than Youne Waters 
Mine eyne did never see.' 

" Out then spack the jealous king, 
And an angry man was he : 
' O if he had been twice as fair 
You micht have excepted me.' " 

The queen answered : 

*' ' You're neither laird nor lord, 
Bot the king that wears the crown ; 
There is not a knight in fair Scotland 
But to thee maun bow down.' " 
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The king would not be appeased ; and young Waters was thrown 
into a dungeon, and then executed on the " heiding-hill " of Stir- 
ling. A long version of the poem is given in Buchan^s Ballads 
of the North of Scotland^ I> 'S« 

The true source of the poem is disclosed in a letter of Uhland 
to his friend Justinus Kerner, dated Jan. 21, 1810, in which he 
states that he has sketched superficially a drama, " The Jealous 
King," based on a Scotch ballad in Herder's collection. 

Uhland's outline of his proposed drama is too brief to Justify 
the confident assertion of Werner that the motive in the oallad- 
scene in the dramatic fragment, Normannischer Brauch^ is the 
same as that described in his letter, but the resemblance to Des 
Sängers Fluch is unmistakable. Uhland thus defines it : 

" The idea is : The story of the hero is transmuted into poetry 
and legend just as in the ballad upon which it is based. Young 
Waters leaves his father's house, and journeys to court. A min- 
strel joins him, as song is the attendant of knightly deeds. 
Waters wins the queen's favor. The jealous king throws him 
into prison and has him executed. The blooming life is extin- 
guished. The minstrel forsakes the court. Song goes forth into 
the world. Waters' parents and brothers and sisters sit at home 
by the fireside. A desire for grewsome tales comes over them. 
The wandering minstrel enters and sings the song of Waters' 
death. The love of the queen for Waters is to be so treated that 
she favors the affection of her favorite court lady for Waters, as 
it were, in order to love him indirectly." Keller, pp. 309-310. 
As the singer is the voice of fame after death, so in The MinstreVs 
Curse no song or book of heroes commemorates the king. 

In Herder's collection, a poem, also from Percy's Reliques^ 
"The Bonny Earl of Murray," follows " Young Waters." In 
Percy, it precedes. It refers to the murder of James Stewart, 
Earl of Murray, by the Earl of Huntley. In December, 1591, the 
Earl of Bothwell had made an attempt to seize the person of his 
sovereign, James VI., in Holyrood Palace, but having failed, took 
refuge in the North. The Earl of Huntley was a violent enemy 
of the Earl of Murray, and gave out that the latter had been 
seen in the palace on the night of the assault. King James gave 
a commission to the Earl of Huntley to pursue Bothwell in his 
retreat with fire and sword. Under cover of this order, he pro- 
ceeded to avenge his private quarrel with the Earl of Murray, a 
young noble of the greatest promise and the darling of the 
people. Murray was induced to come from the North, and, while 
residing in a house in Donibristle, he was surrounded by Hunt- 
ley's forces, and the house burned to the ground. Murray broke 
throuah the midst of his enemies in the darkness« but was over- 
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taken and slain. Murray is represented in the poem as '' braw 
gallant," "the flower of them all," and as the "Queene's luve." 
Here again a note of the Scotch ballad blends with that in 
Uhland's poem. It has been suggested that this Scotch ballad 
relates to the indiscreet partiality of Queen Anne of Denmark 
for the Earl of Murray. 

IV, 2. bie Suft unb aud^ \ivx Sd^mera, the power to awaken 
both pleasing and sad emotion. 

Vli. This stanza is often quoted as describing the subjects of 
the songs of the Minnesingers, as is also one from the Märchen, 

„WX S)egeir unb mit 6i)eere 
SBaren fie ^etd bereit ; 
<Den Sf^auen gaben fte iSi^re 
Unb fangen aSsiberftreit. 
@te fangen oon @ottedminne, 
SSon tilbner ßelben aRnt, 
SBon Unbent SiebeSfinne, 
IBon ftt^er aoiaienblut.* 

X, 4. Don Sancho, Count of Saldenha, the father of Bernardo 
del Carpio, is represented in the Cronica General^ as having been 
slain in prison and then bound upright upon his steed, and thus 
conducted toward Salamanca to meet his son. See the introduc- 
to The Funeral of the Count of Saldenha in 'L.w^isiaaxVs Spanish 
Ballads, The Cid is represented as being carried after his 
death from Valencia to Cardena, mounted on his favorite steed, 

XV, 4. über Ka(]^t, in a night, 

XVI. Nature, which the dead minstrel loved, is represented as 
mourning his death. 

See Werner in Vjs. L. G, Vol. I, 50^-511, for various versions of 
the ballads here mentioned ; also Child's The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, IV, 342 ff., and VI, 447 ff. 

Translated by Aytoun, Brooks, W. A. Butler, Fumess, Martin, 
Frances Hellman. 

Set to music by Schumann, Kreutzer, H. Esser, J. Gersbach, 
and von Biilow. 

Page sxo. ZcOi Sob. 

Date, 1829. Deutscher Musenalmanach, 1831. Gedichte, 
1831 (5th ed.). According to a Swiss legend, William Tell, who 
had delivered the Three Forest Cantons, Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwaiden, from the oppressive rule of the House of Habs- 
burg, by the death of Gessler, died in 1354 in rescuing a child 
from the swollen waters of the Schächen, a stream near Biirglen, 
his home. U bland was familiar with the surrounding region by 
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frequent visits, his last having been made in the year in which 
this poem was written. He even hastened once to St. Gall, to 
investigate a newly discovered manuscript, in order to ascertain 
if it contained any fresh facts in regard to the Tell legend. " It 
vras always of importance to him to see personally the region 
with which any tradition was associated, or where any notable 
person had lived. He said that a legend or a personality became 
clearer and more real to him through the landscape and the 
locality. In the case of many of his poems it is easy to feel that 
he had a clear picture before his spiritual eye when he proceeded 
to write. This was the case in Tells Tod. However often he 
journeyed to the Lake of the Four Forest Cantons, he went to 
Altorf and up the valley of the Schächen." — Witwgy p. 221. 
I, 2. The inversion with einmal = whenever, or as soon as. 

3. aicl^en, the usual Swiss term is fal^rcn, oufs unb abfahren. G. 
7. ^ö^ne. The ^ö^n is a south wind, often blowing with vio- 
lence, and accompanied by the melting of snow and the fall of 
glaciers, „'^tt ^oljlt tfl (oi' is an expression of alarm and caution. 

H, 1. 5^)0/ refers to the time implied in the first stanza. 

4. Sflud^t, picturesc^ue word for Qflut: 6. Stfiube = aBajfcrfoII, 
©toubbaci; the original reading was »gfott.* 

IV, 6. Rotstock, or Uri-Rotstock, a lofty mountain, with deep 
precipitous sides, bordering the lake. 

V, 2. ^erfle, boatman ; fcrgen is a general word for transport 
in Swi tzerland. 

Vn, 6, refers to the rescue by Tell of the fugitive Baumgarten. 
See Schiller's Wilhelm Tell, Act. i. 

Vm, 2. genefett/ f reserve one^s life, recover. 

X, 1. gefunb/ unharmed. 

ZI, 1. Stral^I = ^feil, an old use of the word. 8. 8etl)au3, 
the Tell chapel, where Gessler was shot. See the notes to Tells 
Platte. 4. ma^(, memorial. See Düntzer, pp. 327-331 ; Göt- 
zinger, pp. 439-442 ; Uhland, Schriften VIII, 604-610, Tellsage, 

Translated by Skeat. 

Page 2x4. ^it ocrlorcnc ftfrcl^e. 

Date, Jan. 9, 1812. Dichterwald, 1813. Gedickte, 181 5. A 
poem of pure imagination. The fancied peal of familiar bells 
heard in the desert or forest is of not infrequent mention by 
travellers. See Prime's Boat Life in Egypt. An awe is associ- 
ated in the popular mind with places once consecrated, and a 
devout Greek of to-day crosses himself as he passes a deserted 
chapel, or catches sight of the pictures of saints upon a ruined 
wall. The ruins of numerous ancient churches are still found in 
Germany, especially in the older settled portions of Swabia, with 
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which Uhland was familiar. Some of these are in the depths 
of the forest, and are stately memorials of ancient faith. See 
Uhland's brief fragment on Glockensagen^ Schriften VIII, 586- 
^89 : *^ The bells which hang high above human activity seem, as 
It were, moved by higher powers: they speak as though they 
were the voices of God, and often sound forth spontaneously as 
an admonition from above, now as tidings of the death of promi- 
nent people, now as a token of the innocence of one accused, and 
again to guard the sanctity of an instrument chosen by God. 
The dying hear the peal of heavenly bells." The motive of the 
poem seems to be that a divine longing leads unconsciously up- 
ward to its source. There is an interesting resemblance in this 
poem to one of Uhland's youthful productions (1804), Die Wall- 
fahrtskirche^ given in N otter, p. 27, and in Fränkel's edition, 
pp. 403-405. 

Translated by Brooks, Fumess, Kendrick, Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman. 

Page 2x6. ®raf SlfdE^arb Olittcfitrcl^t« 

Date, Oct. 19, 18 19. Published first in the Poetischer Alma- 
nach J 1812, signed "Volker," and in Gedichte^ 1820. From the 
Alifranzösische Gedichte," the first is inserted. These poems 
were written in Paris, with the exception of Roland and Alda, 
during Uhland's residence in that city from May 25, 1810, to 
Jan. 26, 181 1. Most of his time was spent in the Imperial Li- 
brary, studying and copying a hitherto unknown treasure of 
French manuscripts. Among others he found that which has 
since been published under the title Le Roman de Rou ei des 
Dues de Normandiey par Robert Wace (1827), a Norman poet 
of the twelfth century. This poem is contained essentially in 
lines 5430-5490 of this poem. Count Richard of Normandy, 
called the "Fearless" (sans paour) (943-996^, derived his title 
from no ordinary bravery. He fought with nis enemies in the 
broad daylight, but he also rode in the darkness, and was never 
terrified at any phantoms or ghosts, the latter being the source 
of his title. 

18. fürbaß =tt)eitet. 29. fcieji, de thou, concessive subjunc- 
tive. 

See H. Hormel, Uhlands Graf Richard Ohnefurcht und seine 
altfranzösische Vorlage, Franco-Gallia, Vol. V, pp. 10-15 » 
Eichholtz, pp. 22-25 5 Hense, Deutsche Dichter der Gegenwart^ 
pp. 63-71 ; Fränkel, p. 52. 

Translated by Skeat. 
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2tu5 bem Ztac^Iaffe* 

Page 2x9. £icb. 
Date, Winter of 1829 and 1S30. 

Page 2x9. ^it fromme Sägcrfn. 

Date, Oct, 29, 1837. Notter, p. 224. This poem was written 
on the occasion of a gathering of friends at Gomaringen, when 
Uhland's friend Schwab was inducted into the pastorate of the 
church there. Among those present were Carl Meyer, Paul 
Pfizer, and the poet Anastasius GrUn. The incident on which 
the poem was based was related by Oberamtsrichter Lang, who 
had witnessed the scene at a hunt seven years before at Donz- 
dorf, near Geislingen. The heroine of the adventure was a Prin- 
cess of Löwenstein. Uhland withdrew from the company and 
returned with this poem. A. Birlinger, in Im neuen Reiche No. 
5, 1880, p. 194. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Page 220. ®utcr 9Bunfc|^* 
Date, Oct. 29, 1822. 

Page 220. SBintcrmorgctt« 
Date, Dec. 11, 1834. 

Page 22X. ^it 9Banfa^rt$fird[»c. 

Date, 1804. Published first in the Schwäbischer Merkur ^ 
December, 1862. This poem is inserted as an interesting exam- 
ple of one of Uhland's early poems. It seems to be the original 
suggestion of what appeared in more perfect form in Die verlorene 
Kirche, Compare also with Der Waller. 

Page aa^. %n ®fc. 

Sent to Mayer, Dec. 26, 1807. See Mayer, p. I, ^Z' 

Page 223. ^ai lllofler ^irfc^au. 

This graphic fragment, which illustrates vividly the monastic 
life of the Middle Ages, was sent to Kerner, Dec. 7, 181 1. Uhland 
wrote : " The description of the cloister Hirschau, in Lessing, has 
incited me to the following verses, which were to be preceded by 
an extended description of the monastery." 
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The stanzas were published by Kerner in an account of Wild- 
bad without any indication of their source. See Notter, p. 117. 
Lessing was interested in the history of mediaeval, as well as 
of ancient, art. Ehemalige Fenster gemälde im Kloster Hirschau ; 
also, Des Klosters Hirschau Gebäude^ übrige Gemälde^ Biblii^hek 
und älteste Schriftsteller Werke^ (Hempel ed.), Vol. XIII, pp. 
381-401, 402-419. Lessing quotes from the }i\^\. John Tri- 
theims (1462-15 14), Chronicle and Annals of the Monastery of 
HirsaUy which is full of interesting, but often absolutely fictitious, 
statements regarding ecclesiastical and political history. Werner 
seeks to show how even the words and epithets of this pK)em were 
suggested by quotations from the monastic chroniclers whom 
Lessing cites. His analysis is very acute, but curiously incon- 
clusive. The picture of the library and the copyists of a mediaeval 
monastery is so familiar, both in records and in art, that descrip- 
tions would need to be detailed and unmistakable in order to 
carry conviction. 

See Werner, pp. 339-344. 

Page 224. !X)ad 9t&dlcftt. 

Date, May 2, 181 7. Printed by Keller, ein Gedicht Uhlands 
Freunden zum. Gruss mitgetheilt von Ad. von Keller^ Tübingen, 
1876. The title is by FränkeL 

Page 224. !Dl{cficn»iq. 

Written probably in the last half of December, 1833. A poem 
■suppressed by Uhland on account of the reactionary decrees of 
the German Confederation at that time, and published first by 
Holland. Adam Mickiewicz was born Dec. 24, 1798, in Nowo- 
grodek in Lithuania, and died in Constantinople, Nov. 28, 185^. 
He is often regarded as the greatest of Slavonic poets. His early 
ballads and romances were published in 1822 ; later, while holding 
a professorship of literature in the gymnasium of Kowno, he be- 
came an object of suspicion on account of his connection with 
certain patriotic associations, and was banished for five years to 
European Tartary. His life was spent in practical exile from his 
native land ; he lived in Russia, Italy, and France. He held for 
a short time a professorship of Latin in Lausanne, and later, of 
the Slavic languages in the College de France (1840-1843). He 
was honored by Napoleon III., but died while seeking to raise a 
Polish battalion to fight against Russia in the Crimean War. 

Romantic in spirit, his poems, based upon national legends, 
awakened a national feeling among his countrymen. He'himself 
sought to take part in the Polish Revolution of 1830, but was 
arrested in Posen, and prevented from joining in the struggle for 
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the liberty of his native land. He was esteemed by Goethe. His 
body was buried in the cemetery of Montmorency, a few miles from 
Paris. His last years were spent in poverty and distress. 
I. 8. The refrain* of the Polish national song. 

Page 225. 9iad)ruf. 
Date, June 16, 1834. Gedichte ^ 1863. 

Page 226. 3tt tin Sllbum. 

Date, May 22, 1849. Notter, p. 326. Title by Fränkel. 

Page 226. flRit ®i>ti\^th ®ebi<l^ten. 

Date, May 31, 1849. Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung^ Feb. 
22, 1863. 

Page 226. @f{ner '^amt ind ®tammbudE^. 

Date, July 3, 1853. Hoffmann von Fallersleben's Findlinge, 
Zweites Heft, 1859. Notter, p. 226. Title by Fränkel. 

Page 227. 9rage. 
Date uncertain. Probably refers to Goethe. 

Page 227. ^prud^e. 

1. Date, 1819 (?). Gedichte, 1863. 

2. Date uncertain. 

8. Date, Feb. 10, 1854. Lines written on a sheet preserved in 
the album of the Ferdinandeum in Innsbruck, with the date, 
Tübingen, April 20, 1859. Notter gives the date as 1854, p. 224. 
Uhland wrote these lines in the album of the poet Anton Ditges, 
after the latter had completed his studies. Mayer, Vol. II, 258. 

4. Date uncertain. Published in the later editions, since 
Uhland's death. 

Page 228. (Späte firitir. 

Date, 1827. 
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The notes indicate the date of composition, as well as the place 
of publication of the poems. The earlier were published in the 
various calendars, anthologies and magazines. 

The first considerable collection was published in the Musencd- 
manach of 1807 and 1808, edited by Seckendorf. T\i^ Poetischer 
Almanack of 181 2, edited by Kerner, contained about twenty-five 
poems, several distichs and translations. The Deutscher Dichter' 
tuald of 1813, edited by Kemer, Fouqu6, Uhland and others, 
contained thirty- three poems. Single poems appeared in Cotta's 
Morgenblatt fiZoj-iix^f Trost Einsamheit, iSoS] Taschenbuch 
für Damen 1809; the Pantheon, 1810 ;' Die Musen, 1812- 
1814; Süd-Deutsche Miscellen, etc., 1811 and 1813 ; the Frauen' 
taschenbuch, 181 5, 181 7; the Cornelia, 1820; Jahrbüchlein 
deutscher Gedichte, 181 5 ; Deutscher Musenalmanach, 1831, and 
possibly in Prometheus^ 1808. 

The ürst collected edition of the poems was published in 18 15, 
the second in 1820, the third in 1826, the fourth in 1829, the fifm 
in 1831, the sixth in 18^3, the seventh in 1834 (unenlarged), the 
eighth in 1834, and the nmth in 1835 . With this edition Uhland's 
poems were substantially complete. The edition of 1847 con- 
tained Der letzte Pfalzgraf and L^rchenkrieg, and that of 1853 
Auf ein Kind* Later Auf die Reise was added (i860). 

It is a striking illustration of early productiveness to note how 
large a proportion of Uhland's poems were written in the first 
twenty-eight years of his life. Those that originated later are, in 
comparison, few in number. The first edition of his poems 
(181 5) included all the fiicbcr, with the exception of Auf ein 
Kind, Der Sommerfaden, Frühlingstrost, Künftiger Frühlingy 
Der Ungenannten, Bitte, Auf eine Tänzerin, Auf einen ver^ 
hungerten Dichter, Morgens, Abendwolken, Mailied ^ Klage, 
Rechtfertigung, Gruss der Seelen, Auf der Ueberfahrt, DU 
Lerchen, Dichtersagen, Maientau, Wein und Brot, Sonnen- 
wende, Der Mohn, Die Malve, Reisen, Verspätete Hochzeit^ 
Trinklied (2öa§ tft ^oA für), Die deutsche Sprachgesellschaft ^ 
Ernst der Zeit, Das neue Märchen, Aussicht, An die Mütter ^ 
An die Mädchen, Die neue Muse; the SSaterlänbtfc^e (^ebi(^te ; 
the ©innßebit^te, except Nachruf, 1-5, Auf den Tod eines 
Kindes, Auf einen Grabstein, In ein Stammbuch^ Auf Wilhelfn 
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Hauffs frühes Hinscheiden^ Auf die Reise; all the Sonette, 
Ottat)en unb ©loffen, except An die Bundschmecker^ Katharina: 
all the ^allaben unb 9lomanscn, except Die Orzel^ Die Drossel^ 
Des Sängers Wiederkehr^ Bertran de Born^ Der Waller ^ Die 
Bidassoabrücke^ Die Ulme zu Hirsau^ Münstersage^ Merlin der 
Wilde, Die Geister kelter. Der Graf von Greiers^as Nothemd, 
Das Glück von Edenhall, Der letide Pfalzgraf Der Schenk von 
Limburg, Das Singenthai, Lerchenkrieg, Ver sacrum. Die 
versunkene Krone, Teils Tod, Die GlockenhÖhle, Das versunkene 
Kloster. 

In the edition of 1863, after Uhland's death, Holland added 
several poems from Tarious sources, and also appended the dates 
of all of Uhlan d's poems, so far as they could be ascertained. 
Holland's revised edition of 1876, with introductions discussing 
the text and chronological lists, is important. The latest editions 
by Professor Hermann Fischer and Dr. Ludwig Fränkel (the 
latter with valuable references to authorities, criticisms, and a list 
of the composers of.Uhland's songs by Dr. Max Friedländer) 
present definitive editions of permanent value. The accompany- 
ing list aims only to cite the more important works. For others 
reference is made to the exhaustive bibliography of Fränkel in the 
Germania, Vol. 34, pp. 345-369 (1889), including the literature 
of 1888, Gödeke's Grundr/ss zur Geschichte der deutschen Lit- 
teratur (1890), III, pp. 338 ff., and to ^t Jahresberichte für 
neuere deutsche Litteraturgeschichte, since 1892, embradng the 
literature since 1890. 

A. BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Dederich, H., Ludwig Uhland als Dichter und Patriot, nebst 
einem Anhang zu den episch-lyrischen Dichtungen, und lit' 
terar-historische Beilagen und Bermerkungen, Gotha, 1886. 

Fischer, H'., Ludwig Uhland. Eine Studie zu seiner Säkular- 
feier, Stuttgart, 1887. 

Fränkel, L., Ludwig Uhlands Leben und Werke, Leipzig, 
1894. (A revised edition of the Introduction to Uhlands 
Werke,) 

Gihr, J., Uhlands Leben, Ein Gedenkbuch für das deutsche 
Volk, Stuttgart, 1864 and 1884. 

Holland, W. L., Zu Ludwig Uhlands Gedächtniss, Afittheilun- 
gen aus seiner akademischen Lehrthätigkett, Leipzig, 1886. 

Hönes, Chr., Ludwig Uhland, der Dichter und der Patriot 
{Virchow-Holzendorff Sammlung von Vorträgen), 
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Jahn, Otto, Ludwig Uhland, Vortrag gehalten beider Uhland- 
feier in Bonn am ii. Peö. 1863. With interesting notes, early 
poems, letters, political addresses, and a chronological list c^ 
the poems by Dr. M. Bemays. 

Liebert, G., Ludwig Uhland. Eine Skizze» 2te Ausgabe. 
Hamburg, 1862. 

Mayer, Karl, Ludwig Uhland^ seine Freunde und Zeitgenossen, 
2 Bde. Stuttgart, 1867. By one of Uhland's earliest and most 
intimate friends ; contains numerous poems of Uhland in their 
earliest form, also letters covering the period from 1807 to 1857. 

Notter, F., Ludwig Uhland^ sein Leben und seine Dichtungen, 
mit zahlreichen ungedruckten Poesien aus dessen Nacfuass, 
und einer Auswahl von Briefen. Stuttgart, 1863. An ap- 
preciative work, prepared with ample assistance from Uhland's 
widow and friends immediately after his death, but in such 
haste and so confused in arrangement that it is difficult to fol- 
low in it the successive steps in Uhland's life. See also Not- 
ter's notice in the Schwäbischer Merkur for Dec 12, 1862. 

Paulus, L., Uhland und seine Heimathy Tübingen, Eine Studie. 
Berlin, 1869. 

Pfeiffer. Franz, Briefwechsel zwischen fosefh Preiherm von 
Lassberg und Ludwig Uhland. Wien, 1870. Contains Uh- 
land's letters to LassMrg from 1820-185 5, and to Pfeiffer from 
1842-1861. 

Pfizer, G., Uhland und Rückert. Stuttgart, 1837. 

Rümelin, A., Ludwig Uhland^ Würtembergische NeufahrsbUU^ 
ter. Viertes Blatt, pp. 1-48. 1887. 

\\3h\ajiAy'E.'\ Ludwig Uhland. Eine Gabe für Preunde. Zutn 
26. April 1865. Als Handschrift gedruckt. Reprinted in 
1874, ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ' 

Uhland, Emilie, Ludwig UhlancPs Leben. Aus dessen Nachlass 
und aus eigener Erinnerung zusammengestellt von seiner 
Witwe, Contains numerous letters, here published for the first 
time. 

For the constitutional struggle . in WUrtemberg in which 
Uhland took part, see Fricker and Gessler's Geschichte der 
Verfassung Würtembergs. Stuttgart, 1869. Treitschke, H. 
von, Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, Bd. 
II (1886). For the period of the Frankfort Parliament, see 
Max Duncker, Zur Geschichte der Reichsversammlung in 
Prankfurty 1840 ; Mollat, G., Reden und Redner des ersten 
deutschen Parlaments, 1895 (contains Uhland's speeches) ; 
Haym, R., Die deutsche National-Ver Sammlung, i&f8-50. 
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B. COMMENTARIES. 

Bielefeld, C. G. H., Ballads of Uhland, Goethe, Schiller, Third 
Edition. London, 1880. 

Buchheim, C. A., Balladen und Romanzen, pp. 1 1 1-142. Lon- 
don, 1891. 

Diintzer, H., Uhlands Balladen und Romanzen erläutert, 2Xit 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1890. Uhlands Dramen und dramatische 
Entwürfe erläutert, Leipzig, 18^2. (Both in Düntzer's 
Erläuterungen zu den deutschen Klassikern,) 

Eichholtz, P., Quellenstudien zu Uhlands Balladen. Berlin, 
1879. Extremely valuable. 

Fasnacht, G. E., Uhland's Ballads and Romances, London, 
1882. 

Götzinger, M. W., Deutsche Dichter, Zweiter Band. 5te 
Auflage, pp. 404-490. Aarau, 1877. 

Gude, C, Erläuterungen deutscher Dichtungen, Erste Reihe. 
8te Auflage. Vols. I, III, IV. 

Hassenstein, G., Ludwig Uhland^ seine Darstellung der Volks' 
dichtung und das Volksthümliche in seinen Gedichten, Leip- 
zig, 1887. 

Hense, C. C, Deutsche Dichter der Gegenwart, Bd. i. Lud" 
wig Uhland, 1-85. 1842. 

HoUand, W. L., Ueber Uhlands Gedicht^ DU Mähderin, Tü- 
bingen, 1874. 

Holland, W. L., Ueber Uhlands Ballade y Merlin der WHde. 
Stuttgart, 1876. 

Keller, A. von, Uhland als Dramatiker, mit Benutzung seines 
handschriftlichen Nachlasses dargestellt, Stuttgart, 1877. 

Kriebitzsch, C. T., Deutsche Dichtungen erläutert, Erfurt, 
1850. 

Kriebitzsch, C. T., Meisterstücke mit Erläuterungen, Glogau, 
1859. 

Leimbach, K. L., Ausgewählte deutsche Dichtungen, 3te Auf- 
lage. Teil IV, 370-425. Kassel, 1885. 

Lüben und Nacke, Einführung in die deutsche Litteratur, pp. 
327-393. Dritter Teil Leipzig, 1882. 

Schäfer, J. W., Uhlands ausgewählte Gedichte, 5te Auflage. 

Weismann, H., Ludwig Uhlands dramatische Dichtungen, 
Frankfurt a. M., 1863. 

Wostenholme, H. J., Ludwig Uhland, Ernst von Schwaben, 
London, 1882. 
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UHLAND'S POEMS IN MUSIC. 

By Dr. Max Friedlander.* 

Besides Goethe, there is hardly any German poet whose poems 
have been so often set to music as those of Uhland. Since 18^0, 
with few exceptions, almost every German composer has set single 
poems to music Only Heine and Eichendorn share this extra- 
ordinary popularity. 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE MORE IMPORTANT 

COMPOSERS. 

Beethoven composed nothing of Uhland. 

Brahms : ^ie 9lonne, ^eimfel^r, ^er @(^inteb, 3n bet ^me, 
@(^iben unb SJleiben, SDl&ranat^t. 

Bruch: ®ic SufTicbcnen, %\t Janftcn Sofle, Srintlieb (»SBir 
flnb nic^t me^T"), ^ie l^apede. 

Billow, von : 2)e8 ©ängerS f5flu(^. 

Franz has written no music to Uhland's poems. 

Kreutzer, C. : %n baS Satcrlanb, ©(^äferS ©onntaaäli2br-5^c 
^oü^Va, lD2&rana(^t, (^efang ber ^ünfllmge, ^ie fanften Sage, 
@e(iger Sob, &reie j^unft, SBunber, ^er 8$mieb, ^ie brei 
3äfler („^er toei^c ^irfd)*), ÜRetjeljuppenlicb, trinfticb (»Söaö 
ift "tioSi für ein burfttg"), Srinflicb (3« jlnb nit^t me^r"), 
^alblieb, ^ol^XI, ^ed ^irten SBinterlieb, 9iu^et^al, 93orabenb, 
%qA S(^iff(ein, ^a9 ^tXvtb\t fianb^ Sanerlieb, ^ad 9le1), 
Sauernregel; 9ln einem l^eitern borgen, 9(a(^tlieb, (<4et&u|d)te 
ßoffnung/ ßebemo^l, ©(Reiben unb SJleibcti/ 3n ber Qrerne, 
URorgenlieb, 9la(!^tTeife, SSßintertetfe, Greife/ (ltn!e^r, J^eim« 
fe^r, five ^rü^üngSIieber. 

Liszt: ^ie 93fitergruft, ^olde Siebe, Seliger Sob. 

Loewe : 2)cr Söirtin Söi^terlein, ?lbf(ftieb, 2)ie brei ßieber, 2)e« 
(^o(bfd)mieb§ S5(^tcrletn, (deiflerleben, ^ie 9lbgef(^iebenen, 
%qA @tönb(4en, ©raf @ber^arbS SBeiBborn, ^and unb (Srete, 
Bauernregel, ^ie .^ufriebenen, ®raf ßberfiein, ®er Sl&uber, 
^aratb, %yx\ ber Uberfol^rt, 2)a8 ©^ifflcin, %tt iJönig, ?luf 
Dent Xurme, ^iorgentieb. 



• Contributed originally to Fränkel's edition of U^lanbS aBerte(i839X 
By permission. 
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Mendelssohn : 5De§ ^irten 23BintcrUcb, ®a§ ©(^ifflcin, f^frül^UnflS» 
fliaubc, 5Die 9lonnc,* ©d)äfer0 SonntaflälieD, ärrü^lingäa^nunfl, 
grüt)lino§rßier, 9eu]|etl)al, %t^ ^irtcn aöintcrlicb, ßob be§ 

Raff: 5Da§ Sd^lo^ am 3Jleere, 2)ic 9lonne/ 3)ie iJapette. 

Schubert : f5rtül^lino§ölaubß. 

Schumann : 5Dc§ Änaben Serfllieb, S5iß Äapette, 3)cr ÄömgSfol^n, 
S5c§ SditflerS Sftu(^,t 2)oä (^lütf toon ebcn^att, ®er ©(^micb/ 
S)cr Säitöcr, Jörautflcjanö/ %tx S^raunt/ 3)a§ ©(^ifflein. 

Sucher : 2)er ©d^Sfer. 

Spohr: §rü](ilinfl§fl taube, ©tänbi^cn, 2:rinfUeb (»SBir fmb ni(^t 
me^r"). 

Weber : No Uhland music. 

%tx gute Äamerab, S)er SBirttn Xö(fttcrtein and ^Ibfd^ieb are sung 
to favorite folk-melodies. 

The poems which have been most frequently set to music next to 
f5früMinö§flIaubc and ©tSnbd^en are : %t^ Knaben Seratieb, 3n 
bcr öfßrne, ^Ibreifc, (5infcl)r, ^eimfel^r/ %\t aSäterötuh, S)a8 
©d)Io& am 5Jleere, ?lb|t^ieb, 5J)cr 2:raum, 2)er SBirtin io(^tcr= 
Icin, ^JKoröcnlieb, 2)er Unöenannten, Sägcrlieb, ^er ©d^mieb, 
Bauernregel, SiauJ ber SBelt, ^ie igufriebenen, ©(i^eiben unb 
SKciben, ^er ^onig auf bem 2:urmc, Sieb eineS ^rmen, 2)e8 
iJnaben 2:ob, 5Da§ SRe^, 2:er gute Äamerab, Sebewo^l, of which 
latter there are more than fifty compositions. 

The poems best known through their music are: 3)er gutc j^ame« 
rab and S)cr SQßtrtin Xö(ftter(ein, in popular melodies; %w, baS 
SSaterlonb, 2)ic Äapclle, Srfjafer^ SonntagSIieb, Xrinfliebcr 
(x8i2 and 1816), in Conradin Kreutzer 's music for male choirs ; 
Ötül^Iing§glaube, in Franz Schubert's music; ^e3 Ritten äßin« 
terlieb, S)a§ ©d)ifflein, ^rüJ)Ung§a](inung, Sfrü^IinflSfeicr, 
Sluice, in Mendelssohn's music; Jparalb, 3)eS ®oIbfrf)mteb§ 
Xö^terlein, S^cr Sirtin Sö^terlein, %\t brei Sieber, in Kairl 
Loewe's Ballads, 



* ^rill^Itngdglaube and ^ie 9Ionue are included in Mendelssohn's 
" Songs," but were composed by his sister Fanny Hensel. 

\ The text of this poem was revised for Schumann, by Richard 
Pohl, who incorporated Rudello in it as a solo, and in the latter the 
first four verses of @ängerliel>e; also SDie brei Sieber 
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1804. 

2)ie fterbenben gelben. July 14. 
S)er blinbe Aönig. August 23, 24 ; 

revised December 5, 1814. 
2)ie äBaSfa^rtStird^e. Nov. 13, 

«4. 

1805. 

Sin ben Sob. January 19. 

2)ie 9}onne. January 20. 

2) er Ara m. January 28. 

®er @(^äfcr. January 29. 

2)eS 2>i(^terd 9[benbgang. Feb. 8. 

(Entf a flung. February z8, 19. 

^arfnerlieb am ^od^aeitma^Ie. 
March 13, 14. 

Ser itönig auf bem Xurme. 
March 31, April i. 

a^aitlage. May 29, 31. 

2)te aSäterßruft. June 5 to 7. 

J)er Sänger. July 10. 

läieb eined 9(rmcn. August 31, 
September i. 

Qretd^enS f^reube. September 1 4. 

@efang ber Jünglinge. Sept. 17. 

2>ie AapeUe. September 21. 

3)ie fanftcn Xa^e, October 7. 

gm «erbfte. November 4. 

2)ad (&(^Io6 am Speere. Novem- 
ber 4, 5. 

Wind^ unb ©deafer. Nov. 7. 

SBunber. November 8, 9. 
_ ffl ein ®efang. November 15. 
' ©d^ftferSSonntagSIieb. Nov. 17. 

(Sntf(^lu^. November 23. 

SSom treuen SBalt^er. Dec. 9, 16. 

1806. 

2)er $i(aer. January 30. 
SCbWeb. May 15. 
®efang ber Spönnen. May 15, 16. 
2)e3 Jlnaben %oh. June 1. 



3n ber gerne (iBanberlieber, 3). 

June 2. 
2>ed Anaben SergKeb. June 29. 
2)ret t|räulein. August 3z. 
2)er fcpnKirge 9lttter. Sept. 1,2. 
£er Sraum. October 28, 29. 

1807. 

3)er 9lofenaarten. April 10. 
2auf ber «elt. July 7. 
Die Sieber ber Sorjeit. July 10. 
^rautgefang. July 20. 
Sieb beS @efangenen. Sept. 4. 
9Cn St. VI, September 27. 
äBalbUeb. October 20. 
Seliaer 3: ob. November 7. 
®reifeniDorte. November 7. 
3)ie brei 2ieber. November 10. 
Die Übgefdiiebenen. Nov. iS. 
Die ©d^lummernbe. Nov. 22. 
Untreue. November 24. 
abutter unb itinb . November 39. 
Sebewo^l (Sanberlieber, 1). 

December 2. 
Sauemregel. December 3. 
Der iunge Jtönig uub bie Scbäfc« 

rin. Between Dec 5 and 10. 

1808. 

ol^e £iebe. February 4. 

in SIbenb. March 7. 
Slntwort. Mardi 26. 
Die 3ufriebenen. March 27. 
9{a(^tS. April 11, 12. 
3;raumbeutting. April 26. 
Aiein Stolanb. December 17, 18. 

1809. 

Ded ©oibfd^miebS XSc^terlein. 

January 28. 
^a^ €i^ert. January 28. 
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Sieb ber jwei SBonberer. First 
two stanzas, October 8 and 9; 
third and fourth, before 1834. 

3n Sarn^aflend Stammbuc^. 
February 27. 

3) er @ieger. June i. 

9{itter ^aviS. June i» 2. 

2[m a^ai. June 4. 

StUdleben. July 20, 2 z. 

3)er ©d^mieb. July 21. 

9lä^e. August II. 

93orabenb. August 18. 

%tx 9Balb. September 5. 
«-^er gute Aamerab. Day uncer- 
tain. 

S(n @ie. September 29. 

S)ed ^irten SBinterlieb. Novem- 
ber 20. 

5)er Seitflern. November 27, 28. 

©(glimme 9la^barf^af t. Novem- 
ber 28. 

91 (bin. December 2, 3. 

(Srftorbene Siebe. December 3. 

Slanift unb (Sö(>o. December 3. 

2^auf(b. December zo. 
^^er ffiirtin Xöc^terlein. Dec. 24, 

1810. 

S)ie 9hiinen. January 18. 
9tn SlpoSo, ben ©d^metterling. 

Day uncertain, 
^er Stttubev. January 20, 21. 
%\t Slot en. January 23. 
%tVA platte. January 25. 
%qA @(^iff lein. January 28. 
SDlftrjnac^t. February i. 
©änaerS JBorübcrjie^n. Feb. 3. 
J)ie jttac^e. February 3.. 
93egräbni8. February 3. 
Der taftUifd^e Slitter. March 16, 

Der nftii^tUd^e 9litter. July iz. 
Der 9lofentrani. July 27. 
DaS 9leb. September 14. 
9lmor9 ^fetl. September 14. 
€c!^i(tfai. September 19. 
Die Aönigdto^ter. Sept. 26. 
Dad ©tdnbd^en ((Sterbellänge, 1). 

October 4. 
®raf (Eber^arbd 9Bei|bom. 

October 13. 



®raf gtid^arb Obnefurd^i^ 1. 

October 19. 
®raf 9tid^arb O^mfurd^t, 2. 

October 2 1. 
Segeiibe. October 22. 
Die 2(agb nou äBind^efter. 

November 10. 
SlobeSgefill^L November 23. 

1811. 

Der Sling. January 3, 4. 
Die brei ©dblöffcr. January 7. 
Sunter 9le($bergcr. February 21, 

March 2. 
9io[anb unb 9[(ba. February 28. 
93orf^Iag. March i. 
ßaraib. March 10. 
Die eifen. (?) 
Xbeelieb. March 15. 
Über f)^rUi^ii>ig. March 29. 
Die teure Stelle. March 30. 
Sob beS flrrttbUngd (f^rüblingSIie«* 

ber, 6). April 8. 
tiOA X^aL June 19. 
©an!t ®eorof Kitter. July 5. 
9lad^treife (Sanberlieber, 5). 

SRard^en. July i a to August 1 2. 
Scheiben unb Sl^eiben (SBanber(ie> 

ber, 2). August 18. 
9Sermäd9tni3. August 23. 
Die 3n)0 2(unafrauti. August 28. 
Der Slumenftrau^. August 28. 
9(n ^etrarca. September 3. 
Sntftbulbigung. September 3. 
@(b(u6fonett. September 3. 
Siolanb ©dbilbträger. Sept. 10. 
9lbreife (aBanberUebcr, 7). Sep- 
tember 14. 
9Binterreife (SBanberlieber, 6). 

November 13. 
^eimfe^r (SBanberlieber, 9). 

November 19. 
aWorgenlieb (SBanberlieber, 4). 

November 20. 
@inle^r (SBanberlieber, 8). 

November 20. 
Der wei^e ^irfc^. November 

27. 
Xraum. November 28. 
%\\ ilerner. November 28. 
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1812. 

XrinKieb (SDir ftnb nid^t me^r wm, 

erfien ®(ad). January i. 
SiegfriebS ©(^loert. January 8. 
^immerfpru^. January 8. 
%ie verlorene Airc^e. January 9. 
^er AdnigSf o^it. January 30, 3 z ; 

after earlier versions of 1807 and 

181X. 
AÖnig Aarld Sleerfa^rt. Jan. 31. 
9iebenbIUte. February 5. 
Slul^etbal. February 7. 
?i;äaerUeb. March 21. 
f^rfl^Iinadrube (f^rfl^lingSlieber, 

3). March 21. 
(^rtt^Itngdabimna (^rilblingSlie:« 

ber, 1). March 21. 
i^rUMtngSfllaube (^rttblingdlie«^ 

ber, 2). March 21. 

ungfrau @ieglinbe. March 22. 

n ben Unfic^tbaren. May 17. 
i^rttblingSlieb bed Stesenfenten 

(^rttblingSKeber, 8). May 19. 
§rete Jtunft. May 24. 
@ängerliebe, (Eingang. June 12. 
9flubeao (@ängerTiebe, 1). June 

13 ; ended August 5, 1814. 
Don SRaffiaS (Sangerliebe, 4). 

June 4. 
2)erAafteIIantoon Souci^ (Sanger« 

liebe, 3). Ended Juue 17. 
%n einem l^eitem SRorgen. July 

12. 
Stomanse vom deinen 2)äumltng. 

November 30. 
SlaiUefer. December 10, 12. 

1813. 

®eiflerleben. Januaxv 30. 
(9efang unb Jtrieg, 1. Between 

January 9 and February 3. 
Sfuf ben Xob eined Sanbgeiftlid^en. 



May 23. 

%zt 9tC8cnfent ((Sloffen, 1). 



Date 



uncertain. 



1814. 



®raf (Sberftein. January 9. 
SRe^elfuppenlieb. January 26. 



9(n bad S^isterlanb. January 29. 
®efaiig unb Arieg, 2. January 

29, February i. 
Sieo eines beutfc^en Sängers. 

January 29. 
Vorwärts ! February 4. 
S)ie @iege8botf(^aft. March 3. 
auf Aarl ©angloffS Zob, 1 bid 3. 

June I. 
Unftern. June 3 to 6. 
9luf baS ftinb eineS 2)id^ter$. 

June II. 
3)ie @ötter bed 9lltertumd. June 

24. 
2)er Slomantiler unb ber Stesenf ent 

(Wloffen, 2). June 25, 26. 
ßand unb ©rete. June 28. 
^er Stubent (£iebeSt(agen, 1). 

Date uncertain. 
J)er Säger (Sicbefiflagen, 2). 

Ended July 17. 
3)ante (SSngerliebe, 5). Ended 

July 26. 
2)uranb (©ängerliebe, 2). July 27. 
3)ie 9lac^tf(!^tt)ärmer (®loffen, 3). 

August 20, 21. 
aJorroort ju ber crflen 9(uflage 

1815. Aug. a8, 29, Sept. 12. 
9luf ein jtinb. September 13. 
S)ie 93efe^rung aunt Sonett. 

September 17. 
gortunat unb feine Söbne. (Srfled 

9u(^. Begun September 26; 

ended January 30, 1815. 
Son ben fieben get^brilbern. 

November 2 q^, 26. 

eS ©ängeiS %\yx.^. Dec. 3, 4. 

»dbwftbif^eJtunbe. December 6. 
gruJ^HngSfeicr (^ü^Iingdlieber, 

4). Date uncertain. 
2)ie »ilbfftute beg »acd^uS. Dec 8. 

1815. 

S)ic ailftl^berin. February 9. 

diomanje t)om Stesenfenten. 
February 13. 

J)a8 8ieb »om aWägblein. Febru- 
ary 14 and I c. 

gortunat unb feine ©öbne. 3w»et* 
ted 9u(b. Begun February 18; 
ended October 29, 1816. 
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^eS Sängers Sßieberfel^r. 
March lo. 

%xoS ®ber^arb ber Stauft^ebatt 
June 20 to July 4, July 10, xi. 

S(m 18. Oetober 1815. ^errn »ttr« 
germetfter AlUpfel. Date un- 
certain. 

. 1816. 

S)a3 inotb«mb. January 35. 

^n bie SSunbfc^mecter. teb. 20, 
21. 

%qA alte aute Siedet. Feb. 24. 

2:tintIieb(äBa8 ift bad für ein bur« 
ftig 3a|r !X Between April 8 
and 10. 

ariailieb. May 4. 

Alage. May 4. 

9ie(9tferttgung. May 4, Sept. 7. 

SSitte. June 18, 

SBttrttemberg. September i. 

@efprä(b. September 3. 

S(n bie IßoIfSoertreter. Sept. 6. 

Die neue JlRufe. September 7. 

®mft ber Reit. September 8 

%(A neue U^ärd^en. September 8. 

9(u3fi(^t. September 8. 

9(n bie aOiatter. September 8. 

9ln bie Wäb(!^en. September 8. 

2)er @(l^enf von Simburg. Sep- 
tember 28, 29. 

91m 18. OYtober 1816. Between 
October 15 and 17. 

9luf einen verhungerten 2)ic^ter. 
October 17. 

@^n)inbel^aber. Nov. 12 to 14. 

jpauSred^t. November 20. 

S)a3 $erj für unfer 88 oU. Nov. 21. 

9$erfpätete8 ^od^seitlieb. Nov. 24. 

9{euia^rdn)unf(^. Dec. 28, 29. 

1817. 

%\z beutfd^e ^prad^gefeQfd^aft. 

January 23. 
%t\\ Sanbfiänben gum S^riftopbS» 

tag 1817. March 14. 
©ebet eines SBttrttembergerS. 

April r8. 
92a($ruf (Saterlcinbifd^e ®ebid^te, 

13). June 7, 8. 



1819. 

jtatl^rina. January 27 to 29. 
^er Ungenannten. May 15. 
3(n 31. ®. September 27. 
prolog )u bem 3:rauerfpiel : 

//®rnft, $ersog von ©d^waben.'' 

Oct. 27. 

1820. 

9luf einen ©rabftein. Between 
Oct 28 and Nov. 4. 

1822. 

^er Aird^l^of im ^riiJ^Iing. 

April 8. 
2)er €ommerfaben. October 99. 
@uter 9Bunf(^. October 29. 

1823. 
%)x\ ber überfahrt. October 9. 

1825. 

3n ein €tammbuc^. Date uncer- 
tain. 
@ru| ber ©eelen. Nov. 20, 21. 

1827. 

@päte Aritit. (?) 

künftiger ^rübling (^rül^IingSK«« 

ber, 7). Day uncertain. 
9luf SBilbetm ^auffS frühes ^in« 

ft^ieben. Date uncertain. 

1829. 

Auf eine Xänjerin. (?) 
2)ie Ulme SU ^irf au. (?) 
^er ®raf ©on (SreierS. Oct. jo. 
^er 9)lo^n. Date uncertain, 
^ertran be 93orn. Date uncertain, 
aitttnfterfage. November 22. 
Ver sacrum. November 26. 
SOlerlin ber SEßilbe. Dec. 10 to 12. 
3)cr SBatter. December 17. 
%t^% Xob. Date uncertain. 
£ieb (^i^ie freubigfid^ ber2;annensi 
bäum). Winter of 1829 and 1830. 
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1830. 
9rfil^[ing9trofl (f^rrfi^nngSlicber, 

1831. 

9{aAnif, 1 M96. No. i, June i ; 
No. 3, June ; No. 5, after 
August 39. 

1833. 

Witfitoicg. Last half of Decem- 
ber. (?) 

1834. 

2)ie9iba1foabra(te. March 15, 16. 

2)ic^terfegen. April 2. 

^te SerAen. April 2. 

S>ie (Beiftertelter. April 15. 

SKaientau. Mav 27. 

^te oerfunlene icrone. May 27. 

2)ie Orgel (Sterbetlftnge, 2). 

June x_4, 15. 
J)ic 3)roffel (©terbeflänge, 3). 

June 14, 15. 
Waci^rttf, 6. June 16. 
2)te ®Io(tenbb^Ie. June 20. 
SlbenbtDOlCen. June 22. 
Sonnentoenbe. June 22, 23. 
Steifen. June 28, 29. 
2)ic aWttlne. July 7. 
SBein unb »rot. July 8. 
%qA ® lild von (SbenbaU. July 16. 
%(3A @tngent^al. July 19. 
3)aS nerfunlene Älofter. July ao. 
aüanberung. October 6, 7, 13. 
SBintermorgen. December n. 



1835. 
5Der 3o^anni9feflen. January 20. 

1837. 
5Die fromme 3 ftfl^rin« October 29. 

1842. 
Sbenbtatt}. February 15. 

1847. 

Serd^enfriea. January 26, «7. 
S>er le^te ^falggraf. Feb. 18^ 

1849. 
9tit <Boetbe9 @ebitbten. May 31. 

1853. 

Siner Ti^xat iti9 @tammbu(9. 
July 3, 1853. 

1854. 

2)ad £ieb, e9 mag oxa. Sebendabenb 
fii^tDeigen. February 10. 

Umfonft bifl bit von ebler (Slut 
entbrannt. (?) 

Xuf bie Steife. December 4. 

1859. 

9[uf ben Xob eines iHnbe9. Date 
uncertain. 

1861. 
9Rorgen8. Date uncertain. 



The date of the first two Spruche is uncertain ; the second belongs 
possibly to the year 1819. The poem H'dngrerecht and the Spruch 
lySBenn ein ®ebante ** fall between the years 1830 and 1840. 
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